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PREFACE 


This monograph offers research on the Nusayrī- Alawīs, covering a 
variety of aspects. The absence of such research since Dussaud’s Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis (1900) demands a new comprehensive study. The 
aim of this book is to review the history and religion of the sect in the 
light of old documents used by orientalists in the nineteenth century, 
documents that became available in the twentieth century, and later 
sources of the Nusayri- Alawi sect published most recently in Lebanon. 
Another goal here, not dealt with in Dussaud's book, is to study the 
question of the identity of the sect through the ‘Alawi-Sunni-Shii 
triangle. 

A consistent endeavor has been made to keep the research for this 
book as objective as possible. Notwithstanding the claim of objectivity 
by Western scholars, they have a tendency to repeat the orthodox Sunni 
point of view concerning the identity of sects.' Western publications 
tend to refer to the Nusayri- Alawis as heretics, although the members of 
the sect consider themselves to be Muslims. The use of the term "sect" is 
neither pejorative nor in opposition to “the church’, as suggested by Max 
Weber.’ Many criticisms have been raised against its use as a translation 
of the Arabic firqa (pl. firaq). Marshall Hodgson, for example, explains 
that Weber’s definition is based on his study of the Christian church, 
which differs from Islamic orthodoxy in many ways.* Michael Cook 
holds that Weber’s explanation that the sect is non-political and non- 
hierarchic is wrong when applied to Muslim sects and Shii groups in 
particular.* Although these criticisms are valid, Cook and Hodgson do 
not propose an alternative translation for the term firqa. Hence, our 


' As Hodgson noted: “Islamists, both Muslim and Western, have had a way of absorb- 
ing the point of view of orthodox Islam; this has gone so far that Christian Islamists 
have looked with horror on Muslim heretics"; see M.G. S. Hodgson, "How did the early 
Shīa become sectarian?”, JAOS 75 (1955), p. 5. 

? M. Weber, “Sect, church and democracy”, in M. Weber, Economy and Society, ed. 
G. Roth and C. Wittich (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978), vol. 2, ch. 9. 

° M. G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World 
Civilization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1974), pp. 66-67. 

* M. Cook, “Weber and Islamic sects”, in: T. E. Huff and W. Schluchter (eds), Max 
Weber and Islam (New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction, 1999), pp. 273-280. 
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consideration of the Nusayri- Alawis as a sect follows Heinz Halms view 
that Weber's definition or parts of it could be appropriate for such sects 
as the Druzes but not for the Shi'a: "a small number of adherents, lack 
of state recognition, spontaneous confession and freedom to join or not 
join, members’ awareness that they belong to a religious separate qualified 
elite.” In my opinion, this selective definition also fits the Nusayri sect. 
In Arabic, the word firqa usually has a negative connotation, while tā ifa 
is used in a positive sense, but not necessarily in every case. 

Since the sacred writings of the Nusayri- Alawis are kept secret by 
the members of the sect because of their sensitivity, it is important to 
note that the religious material used in this volume is only that which 
is accessible in public libraries and printed books. My research did not 
involve private sources and libraries, or personal manuscripts belonging 
to members of the sect. Moreover, I believe that a true understanding of 
the available material is limited to the external level that a non- Alawī 
can reach. A profound grasp of these writings can be achieved only by 
the sect's mystical shaykhs. 

Iowea special dept of gratitude to Professor Kais Firro ofthe University 
of Haifa, who backed this project and made valuable suggestions. I wish 
to thank my friend and colleague, Dr. David Cook, without whom the 
newest and the most important sources for this study would not have 
been accsessible. He contributed to the improvement of my previous 
research, by reading early drafts of my two articles and adding important 
notes. I also owe a special debt to Mrs. Rebecca Toueg and to Margaret 
Owen for their rigorous editing of the manuscript. 

The present work is a result of a research process that began in 1995 at 
the Hebrew University ofJerusalem. I was first introduced to the Nusayri- 
‘Alawi doctrine and history by Dr. Meir M. Bar-Asher, an authority in 
the field. During these studies, I initiated my first original research in 
the field, focusing on al-Khasibi, the actual founder of the sect and a key 
figure for the understanding ofthe sect's identity. This research yielded an 
article? that is used in this book with some additions and improvements. 
The enlargement of the research into a study of the Nusayri- Alawi 
identity between Sunna and Shia, including medieval and modern 
aspects, was enabled thanks to a doctoral scholarship granted by the 


> H. Halm, Shiism, trans J. Watson, 2nd edn. (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 2004), p. 2. 

6 Y. Friedman, “Al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi: A historical biography of the 
founder of the Nusayri- Alawite sect’, Studia Islamica 93 (2001), pp. 91-112. 
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French government in 2001-2003 at the Sorbonne Paris IV University. 
I was guided with devotion by Professor Paul Fenton, an expert on 
Jewish and Islamic mysticism, whose vast knowledge contributed to its 
completion. This study, entitled Les Nusayri- Alawis entre Sunna et Shi a: 
refus et acceptation selon les sources arabes médiévales et modernes,” was 
completed in 2006. It was approved (trés honorable) by the jury, which 
was headed by Professor Muhammad Ali Amir-Moezzi and consisted of 
Professor Fenton, Professor Burhan Ghalioun and Dr. Stéphane Valter.* 
Professor Moshe Maoz and Professor Eyal Zisser, experts in Syrian 
politics, were external judges of the thesis. With numerous additions 
and some corrections, the thesis served as a basis for several parts of 
this book. I wish to thank all the above-mentioned scholars for their 
support and encouragement of my research. Most of their important 
notes concerning my doctorate were considered carefully in the actual 
research. The book includes another recent article on the most famous 
Sunni decree concerning the Nusayrī- Alawī sect.? 

I am grateful to Dr. Reuven Amitai and Dr. Isaac Hasson from the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, who aided me in completing my 
research through their encouragement and recommendations as well 
as their methodological guidance and teaching. I also wish to thank 
Professor Moshe Sharon from the Hebrew University to whom I owe 
my background in medieval Shrism. 

I would like to acknowledge the help of institutions which gave 
me access to some of the rare and important documents used in this 
volume: the National Library at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, the 
University of Haifa library, the Bibliothéque Nationale de France and 
the Institut du Monde Arabe in Paris, and the John Rylands Library in 
Manchester. 

Last but not least, my thanks are due to my wife Dorit and my children 
Itamar, Noa, and Michal who supported me with patience through the 
long days of study. 


7 The actual location of the final version of the doctoral thesis is the Bibliothēgue 
Serpente—Université Sorbonne Paris IV. 

* The thesis defence took place at Sorbonne Paris IV, 27 February 2006. 

? Y. Friedman, "Ibn Taymiyyas fatawa against the Nusayri- Alawī sect Der Islam, 
82:2 (2005), pp. 349-363. 
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The following list includes all the available sources of the Nusayri- 
‘Alawi sect, with their abbreviations as used in this book, in alphabetical 
order. Hitherto, two articles aimed to sum up the available Nusayri 
bibliography. The first was published by Catafago (1876) and the second 
by Massignon (1938).' This list is an updated bibliography of the sect, 
including the location of sources and their previous catalogue references 
(Cat). For a detailed list of primary sources including information about 
their contents and reliability, see Appendix 1. 


AAM Ādāb ‘Abd al-Muttalib/Ishaq ibn Muhammad al-Nakha' 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi? VI, 261-287. Cat: Massignon item 10 attributes it 
to Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar. 

AAN Kitāb al-akwar wa-l-adwār al-nūrāniyya/ Muhammad ibn Nusayr 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi I, 33-205. Cat: Catafago item 10; Massignon item 14. 

AUH Kitāb al-anwar wa-'l-hujub/ Muhammad ibn Sinan (attributed) 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi VI , 65-94. Cat: Massignon item 9. 

ARM Akhbar wa-riwāyāt ‘an mawālīnā ahl al-bayt minhum al-salām 
Ms Hamburg 303.? Cat: Massignon item 44. 

BD al-Bahth wa-'l-dalala/Maymün ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarani 
Silsilat al-turath al-"Alawī II spread in RR and FRR. Cat: Catafago item 12; 
Massignon item 49. 

BI Kitab al-bid wa-'l-i āda/al-Husayn ibn Harün al-Baghdādī 
Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi VI, 425-472. 

BS Kitab al-bākūra al-Sulaymaniyya/Sulayman al-Adhani 


! J. Catafago, "Nouvelles mélanges" Journal Asiatique 4 (1876), pp. 523-525; 
L. Massignon, “Esquisse d'une bibliographie nusayrie”, Opera Minora I (1936), pp. 
640-649. Catafagos list is more detailed in Dussaud’s bibliography (1900), which sums 
up the Western research concerning the Nusayris until his time. See R. Dussaud, Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis (Paris: Librairie Emile Bouillon, 1900), pp. XIII-XXXV. 

? This book is discussed in the Introduction: Abū Musa and Sheikh Musa, Silsilat 
al-turāth al-‘Alawi: rasā il al-hikma al-‘Alawiyya, 6 vols. (Diyàr ‘Aql: Dar min ajl 
al-ma rifa, 2006). 

> See critical edition, Akhbar wa riwāyāt ‘an mawālīnā ahl al-bayt minhum al-salam, in 
R. Strothmann, "Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi: Geschichte und Traditionen 
von den Heiligen Meistern aus dem Prophetenhaus”, Abhandungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1958). 
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DKH 


DMA 


DMM 


DMS 


FRR 


HA 


HAD 


HAIH 


HIF 


HK 


HUA 


IM 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Printed in Beirut, appeared in 1864 according to E. E. Salisbury, JAOS 8 (1866) 
without place or date; reprinted corruptly by Dar al-Sahwa li-’l-Nashr, Cairo, 
in 1990. Includes Kitab al-majmū'. Cat: Catafago item 20; Massignon item 24 
(wrong attribution of the anonymous Kitab al-majmi to al-Khasibi). 


Diwan al-Khasibi/al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 

Ms. Manchester 452 fol. 1a-140b. Cat: Catafago item 25; Massignon item 23. 
Diwan al-Muntajab al-‘Ani 

Ms. Manchester 452 fol. 122a-214b. Cat: Massignon item 80. 

Kitab al-dalā il fī ma rifat al-masā il/Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al- 
Tabarānī 

Ms. Hamburg 304 fol. 141a-207b; Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi III, 117-156. 


Cat: Catafago item 5 as Kitab al-dalā'il fi marifat al-rasā'il, Massignon 
item 43. 


Dīwān al-Makzūn al-Sinjārī 

Printed in As'ad a. ‘Ali, Marifat Allāh wa-'l-Makzün al-Sinjārī (Beirut: Dar 
al-Rā'id al- Arabi, 1972), text in vol. 2, pp. 265-304. Cat: Catafago, item 32; 
Massignon item 81. 


Fiqh al-risāla al-rāstbāshiyya/al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al- 
Khasibi 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IL, 83-156. 

Kitab al-haft wa-'l-azilla/al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar (attributed) 


Printed in Beirut: al-Matba‘a al-Kathulikiyya, 1969, Arif Tamir ed., 1969. 
Cat: Catafago item 1; Massignon item 5. 


Hagā iq asrar al-din/al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrani 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IV, pp. 11-179. Cat: Catafago item 9 as Kitab 
al-haqá'iq; Massignon item 63 attributed to Hamza ibn ‘Ali ibn Shu ba al- 
Harrani. 

Hujjat al-‘arif fī ithbat al-haqq ‘ala ’l-mubayin wa-’l-muhalif / 
‘Ali ibn Hamza ibn ‘Ali ibn Shu'ba al-Harrani 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IV, 240-285. Cat: Catafago item 4; Massignon 
item 61 attributed to Hamza ibn "Alī ibn Shuba al-Harrānī. 

Kitab al-hawi fi ‘ilm al-fatāwā/Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al- 
Tabarani 

Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi III, pp. 45-116. Cat: Catafago item 22 as Kitab al- 
hawi fi wajibat al-tilmidh; Massignon item 42. 

Kitab al-hidaya al-kubra/al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 
Printed in Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Balagh, 1986. Cat: Massignon item 21. 
Kitab al-hujub wa-l-anwār /Muhammad ibn Sinan 
(attributed) 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi VI, pp. 19-64. Cat: Catafago item 14. 

Kitab īdāh al-misbāh/ Abdallah al-Jannān al-Junbulānī 


Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi I, 236-299. Cat: Catafago item 18; Massignon 
item 16. 


JK 


KBS 


KHA 


KHC 


KM 


KMA 


KS 


KT 


KU 


MA 


MAHS 


MB 
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al-Jawhariyya al-kalbiyya/Maymūn ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarani 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi III, pp. 19-40. Cat: Catafago item 38 as al- 
Jawhariyya; Massignon item 50 as al-Jawāhir. 

Kitab bàtin al-salat/ Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IL, 219-272. Cat: Catafago item 36; Massignon 
item 31. 

Kitab hawi 'l-asrár/ Muhammad ibn Ali al illi 

Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi II, 157-217. 

Khutba and Catechism 

Ms. Kiel 19; Ms. Paris (Bibliothēgue Nationale), fonds arabe 5188. Cat: 
Massignon item 121. 

Kitab al-ma'àrif |Maymün ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani 

Ms. Hamburg 304, fol. 1a-126b. Cat: Massignon item 47. 

Kitab al-mashyakha 

English extracts available in S. Lyde, Asian Mystery Illustrated in the History, 
Religion, and Present State of the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria (London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1860), pp. 233-269. Cat: Massignon 
item 124. 

Kitab al-sirat /al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar (attributed) 

Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 80a-182a; Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi VI, 95-166. 
L. Capezzone, “Il Kitab al-Sirát attribuito a Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Guffi. 
Edizione del ms. unico (Paris, Bibliothēgue Nationale) e studio introduttivo”, 
Rivista degli Studi Orientali, 69 (1995), pp. 295-416. Cat: Catafago item 16; 
Massignon item 1 attributed to al-Mufaddal. 

Kitab al-tamhīs/al- Hasan ibn Shuba al-Harrani 

Silsilat al-turathal-‘Alawi V, pp. 319-348. Cat: Massignon item 62 attributed 
to Hamza ibn ‘Ali ibn Shuba al-Harrani. 

Kitab al-usüs /al-Mufaddal ibn Umar (attributed) 

Ms. Paris 1449, fol. 1a-79b; Cat: catafago item 8; Massignon item 3 attributed 
to al-Mufaddal without references. 

Kitab majmü' al-a'yad/Maymün ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani 
Edited by R. Strothmann in Der Islam 27 (1944-1946); Cat: Catafago item 
19; Massignon item 41. 

Masa il ‘Abdallah ibn Harun al-Sā igh 

Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 48b-51b; Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi IV, pp. 191-194 as 
Masā'il Ibn Hārūn ilā 'I-Shaykh al-Khasibi; M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, 
The Nusayri- Alawī Religion, pp. 107-109.* 

Masā'il Bayrūt/Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarānī 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi III, 203-205. Cat: Massignon item 56 (?). 


^ M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion (Leiden: Brill, 


2002). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Risāla müdihat haqa'iq al-asrar/al.Hasan ibn Shuba al- 
Harrani 

Silsilat al-turāth al-'Alawi IV, pp. 181-185. 

Mas@il Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī/al- 
Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī 

Silsilat al-turāth al-'Alawi IV, pp. 187-190. 

al-Masā il al-khāssa/Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani 
Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi III, 195-202. Cat: Massignon item 56 (?). 
Munāzarat Shaykh al-Nashshābī 

Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 67b-155a; Cat: Massignon item 30. 

Kitab al-mithal wa-’l-sira/Muhammad ibn Nusayr 

Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi I, 207-234. Cat: Massignon item 11. 

Risālat al-andiya/Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli 

Silsilat al-turāth al-'Alawill, 331-321. Cat: Massignon item 35. 

Risālat al-bayān li-ahl al-'uqül wa-l-adhhan/ Muhammad ibn 
‘Ali al illi 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi II, 273-285; Ms. Paris 1540, fol. 53a—64a. 
Risālat al-fatq wa-'l-ratqg| Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi II, 309-319. Cat: Massignon item 33. 

Risālat al-hurüf | Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jillī 

Silsilat al-turath al-"AlawīlI, pp. 335-339; Massignon item 36. 

al-Risāla al-Harrāniyya/Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- 
‘Abdi al-Numayri/Namiri 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IV, 305-316. 

Risalat ikhtilaf al-alamayn /Muhammad ibn Shuba 
"]-Harráni 

Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawi IV 287-303. 

al-Risāla al-Masihiyya/ Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jillī 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi II, 287-302. Cat: Massignon item 32. 

Risāla al-munsifa fi hagīgat al-ma rifa/Maymūn ibn al-Qasim 
al-Tabarani 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi III, 181-194. 

al-Risāla al-murshida/Maymūn ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarānī 


Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi III, 157-180. Cat: Catafago item 39 appeared as 
Risālat al-murshid. 


al-Risāla al-Mufaddaliyya /al-Mufaddal ibn “Umar (attri- 
buted) 

Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi VI, 9-18. 

al-Risāla al-Nu māniyya /Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli 


Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi II, 303-308. Cat: Massignon item 55, attributes 
the epistle to al-Tabarani. 
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al-Risāla al-rāstbāshiyya/al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi II, 15-82. Cat: Catafago item 37 appeared as Zard 
bāshiyya” [sic]; Massignon item 27. 


Risālat ft '1-siyvāga/al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 

Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi II, Spread in RR and FRR. Cat: Massignon item 28. 
Rislat al-tawhid/ Abū Muhammad ‘Ali ibn Īsā al-Jisrī 

Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 42a-48a. Cat: Massignon item 39. 

Risālat tazkiyat al-nafs fī ma'rifat bawātin al- ibādāt al-khams/ 
al-Makzūn al-Sinjārī 

Printed in As'ad a. ‘Ali, Ma'rifat Allah chap. 2, 265-304. Cat: Massignon item 82. 
Risālat al-zuhür wa-'l-butūn/Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al- 
Tabarānī 

Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi III, pp. 15-18. Cat: Massignon item 51. 

Meeting of al-Sa'igh and al-Jisrī (no title) 

Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 176b-179a; Cat: Massignon item 38. 

Urjūza /Shaykh "Alā al-Din al-Suwayri 

MS. Manchester, 655, fol. 217b-249b. Cat: Massignon, item 34. 

Ta rikh al-‘Alawiyyin/Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil 
Printed in Lādhigiyya (publisher missing), 1926. Cat: Massignon item 126. 
Kitab ta’lim diyanat al-Nusayriyya 

Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 6182. Cat: Massignon 
item 122. 

Kitab tuhfat al- ugūl ‘an al al-Rasül /al-Hasan ibn Shuba al- 
Harrani 

Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī V, pp. 7-318; Printed in Beirut: Mu'assasat al-A'lami 
lil-Matbü'at, 1969 and in Qumm: Maktabat Basirati, 1974 as Tuhaf al-'uqül'an 
al al-Rasül. 

Umm al-kitab/Jabir ibn “Abdallah al-Ansari (attributed) 

V. Ivanov, “Notes sur Umm al-Kitab des ismaéliens de l'Asie centrale REI IV 
(1932), pp. 419-481; "Ummu'l-Kitàb", Der Islam 23 (1936), pp. 1-32; trans. 
H. Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: Die Extreme Schia und die 'Alawiten (Zurich/ 
Munich: Artemis Verlag, 1982), pp. 125-186 and al-Ghunüsiyya fi 'I-Islām 
(Cologne: al-Kamel Verlag, 2003), pp. 90-135. 

Kitab al-usayfir/ Muhammad ibn Shuba 'l-Harràni 

Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawi IV, pp. 195-238. Cat: Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 2a—40a; 
Massignon item 64. 

Wasiyyat al-Jilli li-Abi Sa īd/Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jillī 

Silsilat al-turath al-'Alawi Ul, pp. 41-44. 


> Moreover, the name zard bash “who turns yellow" in Persian has no logical mean- 
ing in its context. 


NOTE ON CITATION, DATES AND TRANSLITERATION 


Citations in the book are translated into English by the author if not 
otherwise noted. Book and manuscript titles appear in italics with 
capitals, Arabic titles appear in transliteration in italics without capitals, 
except for proper names. The sect is referred to as Nusayris when dealing 
with the Middle Ages and as ‘Alawis when discussing the modern period. 
In general accounts of the sect the name Nusayri- Alawis is used. Dates 
prior to the nineteenth century are given in double hijri/Common Era 
form. Arabic transliteration follows the system used in the International 
Journal of Middle East Studies with contraction of the article (al- and ’1) 
and tà' marbüta indicated only in the construct state. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of the Nusayrī-"Alawī sect in Syria is an essential part of the 
research concerning sects in Islam in general, as well as of the under- 
standing of the evolution of Shiism in particular. Until the 1970s, 
research concerning the Nusayri- Alawis was considered a marginal 
issue in Middle East studies. The sect was an isolated, poor and small 
society, regarded in the West as a strange split from Shrism with 
minor political influence. Even the mobilization of young members of 
the sect in the French Troupes Spéciales could not hint at the enor- 
mous change that this sect would experience. The fact that the ‘Alawi 
minority— 12 percent of the Syrian population— became in the 1970s 
the dominant sect in this country, changed the importance of this field 
of research. The study of the sect regained the interest of Western 
scholars, as reflected in the studies published by Heinz Halm and later 
by Meir M. Bar-Asher, Arieh Kofsky and others. 

The importance of the sect as a political power in the modern Middle 
East is reflected also in the number of books dealing with its iden- 
tity published in the Arab world since the 1980s. This is perhaps an 
extraordinary phenomenon, considering the few publications in this 
field published prior to the 'Alawis' emergence as a dominant group in 
Syria. However, the material in Arabic concerning the sect needs to be 
approached critically and cautiously, because it involves a considerable 
amount of hostility and apology. Nevertheless, it offers the researcher 
an opportunity to learn about opinions in the Muslim world and the 
abilities of the "Alawīs to integrate themselves within its society. The 
sources concerning the medieval period, which are the main focus of 
this volume, are also problematic. They contain hostility and apology 
as well, and their use also requires careful analysis in the evaluation 
of their credibility. The main instruments for such evaluation are an 
inter-textual criticism of the content, and a search for citations of the 
text concerned in other sources. 
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The most prominent addition of sources in the present research in 
comparison with previous studies is a series of Nusayri sources printed 
recently in Lebanon:! 


Abū Mūsā and Shaykh Masa (eds.) 
a. Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī: rasā il al- hikma al- Alawiyya 
Book 1 
1. Muhammad ibn Nusayr al-Numayrī; 2. Al-Sayyid al-Jannan al- 
Junbulānī 
Book 2 
3. al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi; 4. Muhammad ibn "Alī 
al-Jilli 
Book 3 
5. Abu Said Maymün ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarani 
b. Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi: majmū at al-Harrāniyyīn 
Book 4 
1. al-Mu allafāt al-khāssa: abn Shu'ba al-Harrāniyyīn 
Book 5 
2. al-Muallafāt al-āmma: abnā' Shu ba al-Harrāniyyīn 
c. al-Majmū'a al-Mufaddaliyya 
Book 6 
al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Amr [sic] al-Ju fī 


The pseudonymous editor Abū Musa [al-Hariri], signing himself 
A.M.H. in the introduction, is known for his previous publications, 
such as al-‘Alawiyyun al-Nusayriyyün: bahth fī ’l-aqīda wa-I-ta rīkh 
(1980, no place or publisher). This last document, which is dissemi- 
nated nowadays through bookshops outside Syria and the Internet, 
reveals the author's great hostility towards the sect. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this negative attitude, his references and citations are usually 
exact and based on a variety of Nusayri sources available in public 
libraries. 

Regarding the case of the actual Silsilat al-turath al- Alavī, there is 
no doubt that the editor's information concerning the Nusayri works 
and the biography of their authors is baseless and lacks any references. 


! Abū Musa and Shaykh Misa (eds. and intro.), Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi: Rasá'il 
al-hikma al- Alawiyya, 6 vols. (Diyar ‘Aql, Lebanon: Dar min Ajl al-Ma rifa, 2006). The 
place and editors are fictitious: bizarrely, diydr 'agl translates as "land of reason”; dar 
min ajl al-ma'rifa translates as “publishing house for the sake of knowledge”. 
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In this light, attention should be focused only on the question of the 
credibility of the Nusayri sources printed in the six volumes of the 
Silsila, excluding the editor’s notes. 

After careful reading and a comparison of the citations of these 
sources in other available documents of the sect, I was able to reach the 
definite conclusion that we are in possession of a large series of cred- 
ible sources of the Nusayri religion that have been unavailable until 
now. The editor, who does not reveal his sources for the manuscripts, 
printed the texts with care and accuracy in most cases. Moreover, I 
came to the conclusion that, regardless of the motives for their pub- 
lication, these are the most important sources for the academic study 
of Nusayri history, doctrine and identity. These texts, which certainly 
shed new light on the study of this sect, demand further research in 
the future. This book makes the first use of these medieval sources 
published in the Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi, excluding the editors’ 
additions and propaganda. Previously available sources of the sect 
are combined with and compared to the new material of the Silsilat 
al-turath al-‘Alawi. 


IL. The Sources 


The primary sources used in the present book are a mixture of Imami- 
Shīī, Nusayri and Sunni sources. The Nusayri sources include texts 
belonging to mystical Shris from Kufa (Iraq), who were considered 
by their rivals to be Ghulat (exaggerators, sing. ghālī) because of their 
extreme admiration of ‘Ali (the Prophet Muhammad’s cousin and 
son-in-law). It should be noted that the word Ghulāt is used not as a 
negative term, but as a definition of Shri mystics who developed the 
esoteric Shri tradition. In some cases, it is difficult to determine who 
the real authors of the Ghulat literature are. In most cases it is possible 
only to know to whom the work is attributed. These sources include 
doctrines that were developed later in Nusayri sources. Except for the 
Umm al-kitab (see Appendix 1, item 1), all the Ghulat sources were 
preserved by the members of the Nusayri sect and served for initia- 
tion, study and prayer. A detailed description of these sources appears 
in Appendix 1, followed by a list of sources that are unavailable for 
research but that are mentioned in the Nusayri literature. 
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III. Note concerning the Arabic language in the Nusayri sources 


The Nusayri manuscripts are characterized by the use of Middle Ara- 
bic, which is a mixture of literary Arabic with the local dialect, mainly 
Syrian Arabic. The handwriting of the shaykhs is usually legible, but 
the texts contain numerous mistakes in spelling and syntax. This does 
not reflect the standards of the writers of the documents, who were 
learned scholars, but rather those of the copyists of these texts over the 
course of time. Following the Nusayri sources throughout their his- 
tory, a deterioration in the level of Arabic and a loosening of the appli- 
cation of the strict rules of grammar is noticeable. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is social: the transfer of the sect from an urban to 
a rural environment and from an intellectual group to a tribal society 
governed by a minority of semi-educated shaykhs. The poor state of 
the sect and its permanent state of oppression and impoverishment 
contributed to this deterioration. The historical circumstances that led 
to this change in the sect’s situation are discussed in Chapter 1. 


CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORY OF THE NUSAYRIS 


The Nusayri-Alawis are a Muslim Shri sect that split off from the 
major stream of the Shia at the end of the ninth century. Although 
their doctrines represent a developed stage of syncretism, their history 
should be considered as part of Islamic studies. 

The history of the Nusayri- Alawis has been until now a marginal 
and undeveloped aspect in the research on the sect. Since the works 
of Dussaud and Massignon at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
publications concerning the medieval period of the sect have dealt 
mainly with the theological aspect (Strothmann, Halm, Bar-Asher and 
Kofsky, see Chapter 2). The majority of recent works in the field of 
history focus on the modern period, mainly since the emergence of 
the 'Alawis as a political power in Syria. This chapter aims to pres- 
ent as far as possible a detailed account of the history of the Nusayri 
sect between the ninth and the fourteenth centuries. Religious matters 
are discussed in Chapter 3. The study combines internal and external 
sources (Nusayri and non-Nusayri, that is Sunni and Shīī) in order to 
present a balanced and objective account of the founders of the sect, 
their successors, and their less known disciples. The majority of the 
sources offer accounts of the main founder, al-Khasibi. There are only 
fragments of information concerning the rest of the prominent figures. 
In general, the information gathered here is scattered in a variety of 
sources. The synthesis presented has been elaborated with much cau- 
tion and consideration. 

Before beginning the account of the founders of the Nusayri sect, a 
few statements should be made concerning its historical origins. The 
Nusayris were one of the last Ghulat sects in Iraq, and one of the few 
who have survived to our time. These groups of mystics were nick- 
named Ghulat by their rivals because they were seen by their con- 
temporaries as extremist admirers of 'Ali and his descendants. In fact, 
their mysticism, which was not understood by most of the Muslim 
community, was seen as a deification of the Imams. This superficial 
understanding of the Ghulat concept of divinity resulted in an accusa- 
tion of heresy by the Muslim authorities. 
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Louis Massignon and Heinz Halm, authors of the relevant arti- 
cles in the two editions of the Encyclopedia of Islam, present clear 
evidence that the Nusayri sect can be traced back to the Ghulat of 
Kufa in the eighth century. Both agree that these mystics attributed 
their doctrines to the famous sixth Imam of the Shi'a, Jafar al-Sadiq 
(d. 148/765). Massignon considers the Nusayris to be a sect preserving 
and developing the doctrines of the ghali Abu 1-Khattāb,' leader of the 
Mukhammisa (admirers of the five), a sect which deified the ahl al- 
bayt (the close family of the Prophet Muhammad). The latter were the 
five members of 'Ali's family (Alī, his uncle the Prophet Muhammad, 
Fatima the daughter of Muhammad who was "Alī's wife, and their 
two sons Hasan and Husayn).? Halm points at al-Mufaddal ibn Umar 
(d. 180/796), author of most of the Ghulat literature, as the major fig- 
ure in the creation of Ghulat doctrines? The Nusayri religion was a 
late development of the doctrines of both the activist Abu 1-Khattāb 
and the literary al-Mufaddal. As is explained later, al-Mufaddal, as 
opposed to Abu 1-Khattāb, was also considered an orthodox author- 
ity in Imami literature. 

The majority of the Nusayri traditions were transmitted by Ghulat 
mystics as follows: 


- eighth century: al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar (from the Imam Jafar 
al-Sadiq) > Muhammad ibn Sinan > 

- ninth century: > Muhammad ibn Jumhür/ Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn Mihrān/ Ibn Shammün/ Yahya ibn Muīn (or Maīn) > 
Muhammad ibn Nusayr > 

- tenth century: > Numayriyya (or Namiriyya)/Nusayriyya mystics, 
disciples of Ibn Nusayr.* 


1. Ibn Nusayr—“The Gate of God” 


The eponym of the Nusayri sect is Abū Shu'ayb Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr al-"Abdī al-Bakri al-Numayri. His name refers to his lineage 


! See: B. Lewis, “Abu '1-Khattāb”, EI? I (1960), p. 134. Concerning his sect, the 
Khattabiyya, see W. Madelung, “Khattabiyya”, EI? IV (1978), pp. 1132-1133. 

? L. Massignon, "Nusayrī”, EI VI (1913-1936), p. 964; “Esquisse”, pp. 641-642. 

3 H. Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die 
Ursprünge des Nusairiertums," Der Islam 55 (1977), pp. 219-236. 

1 See a detailed explanation of the transmission of the Ghulat traditions in ibid., 
pp. 219-266. 
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from the northern Arab tribes of Bani Numayr of the ‘Amir ibn 
Sa'sa'a (ibn Bakr) confederation. The Banü Numayr, who settled along 
the Euphrates, were important allies of the Banü Taghlib (Hamdanids 
in the tenth century)? This tribal affiliation makes his sect's name 
Numayriyya more favorable than Namiriyya, but more indications are 
needed. In some sources Ibn Nusayr is called al-Basrī,* which indicates 
his place of living. We do not have information concerning the date of 
his death or his place of birth. Bakr may also refer to the name of his 
grandfather." Although he was called Abū Shu'ayb, we do not know 
if he had a son named Shu'ayb; there is information concerning only 
a son named Ahmad in Shri sources.* It is possible that he had a son 
named Ja'far, because in one Nusayri source, he was also called Abü 
Ja far. From the available sources, two figures can be drawn. For his 
followers, he was a charismatic leader with supernatural powers and 
for his rivals, a heretical imposter. 

Although the sources do not give us exact dates, it is possible to 
establish the period of his main activity in the second half of the ninth 
century. According to both Shri and Nusayri sources, Ibn Nusayr 
claimed he was in contact with the tenth and eleventh Imams, "Alī 
al-Hādī (d. 254/868) and Hasan al- Askari (d. 260/873). 


While Shri sources are hostile and limited in information, Nusayri texts 
provide details of Ibn Nusayr's intimate relations with the Imams. 


5 “Umar Rida Kahhala, Mujam gabā'il al-Arab al-qadima wa-1- haditha (Beirut: 
Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 1978), vol. 3, pp. 1195-1196; Ihsan al-Nas, al-Oabā il al-'Arabiyya 
ansābuhā wa-a'lāmuhā (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Risāla, 2000), vol. 1, pp. 355, 361-362. 
Another author of the same tribe became known recently thanks to newly available 
sources: Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Abdi al-Namiri, author of al-Risāla 
al-Harrāniyya (RHA), see Appendix 1, item 31. 

€ See, for example, HK, p. 338. Theories concerning a Persian origin of Ibn Nusayr 
are baseless, and reflect a modern tendency to associate the sect with Iran. See, for 
example, M. Moosa, Extremist Shiites: The Ghulat Sects (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse 
University Press 1987), p. 318. 

? HK, p. 338. 

* Muhammad Bākir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Wafa’, 1983), 
vol. 51, p. 328. 

? RR, p. 57. According to this source he was also called Abū '1-Matālib (in TDN, 
p. 209, Abū Talib), and the messianic name Abū 'l-Qàsim, which was the Prophet 
Mubammad's nickname (also in TDN, p. 209), because he was held to be his latest 
incarnation; see Chapter 2. According to Bar-Asher and Kofsky, Abū "l-Hasan and 
Abü Talib refer to the Imàm 'Ali's own appellation (as father of Hasan) and that of his 
father; see Bar- Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 183 n. 109. 
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1.1 Excommunication 


Shri sources report that Ibn Nusayr was cursed and excommunicated 
twice. The first time was when he claimed that he was a prophet sent 
by al-Hadi, to whom he attributed divinity, and taught the doctrine 
of transmigration. The second time was after the death of Hasan 
al-"Askarī, when Ibn Nusayr claimed he was this Imam’s bab (his inti- 
mate messenger). To this last argument he added his claim to repre- 
sent the vanished twelfth Imam, the mahdi (guided one, Shri messiah), 
occulted since 260/873. Ibn Nusayr’s ambitions as well as his personal 
immoral behavior led to disaster. The wakil (the Imam’s representa- 
tive), Abū Ja'far Muhammad ibn Uthmān, cursed him in public. Ibn 
Nusayr tried to prevent his excommunication by apologizing to him 
but was rejected. He ended his life ill and cursed by the Shīī com- 
munity. After his death three of his disciples argued that they were 
his successors, but they all failed to follow in his footsteps.!! Never- 
theless, according to the version of al-Khasibi in his Hidaya al-kubra, 
after the death of the eleventh Imam, it was Ibn Nusayr who received 
from the vanished Imam the rescripts, letters and proofs of his sanctity 
(tawgī at, kutub, dalā'il) during the “lesser occultation”. Only after Ibn 
Nusayr’s death did the occulted Imam transmit them to his grand- 
mother (the mother of Hasan al- Askari) and later to his “child” (dis- 
ciple) Muhammad ibn ‘Uthman.” 


1.2 His mystical circle 


Nusayri sources give a different picture of the close relations between 
Ibn Nusayr and the Imàms. They offer an account of meetings in 


0 Al-Majlisi, Bihdr, vol. 25 p. 285, 318, vol. 51 p. 367 (citing al-Tūsīs Kitab al- 
ghayba). See also E. Kohlberg, "Barā'a in Shīī doctrine", JSAI 7 (1986), p. 166. On the 
Nusayri sources concerning Ibn Nusayr, see the following description of his activity. 

The word bab (door) in Shīī terminology signifies the most intimate disciple of the 
Imam. Ghulāt sects believed the babs received divine knowledge and powers from the 
Imams. See B. Lewis, “Bab”, EI? I (1960), p. 832. 

1 Al-Majlisī, Bihar, vol. 51, p. 368; al-Hasan ibn Musa al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shī a 
(Beirut: Dar al-Adwa', 1984), pp. 93-94. It is important to notice in the Bihar that Abū 
'I-Nasr Hibat Allah reports that the ghulūw of Ibn Nusayr began only after al-'Askari’s 
death, a matter which is not clear in al-Nawbakhtī's Firaq. 

According to the two sources, when Ibn Nusayr was ill and was asked who would 
take his place, he responded with his last strength: “to Ahmad". According to that will, 
three followers considered themselves legitimate: Ibn Nusayr's son Ahmad, Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn Masa ibn Furāt and Ahmad ibn Abi 'l-Husayn ibn Bishr ibn Yazīd. 

12 HK, p. 367. 
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Samarra between the Imams and Ibn Nusayr with his disciples. The 
older account goes back to the time of al-Hadi, concerning a meeting 
of Ibn Nusayr with some of his disciples in his house (no place is indi- 
cated). His disciples were concerned about the Caliph al-Mutawakkil’s 
threat against the Imam that he would excavate at the sacred site of 
the Imam Husayn ibn ‘Ali in Karbala, an act which would desecrate 
his tomb. Knowing of this meeting, al-Hadi called Ibn Nusayr and 
his “brothers” (his community) to attend him. When they arrived the 
Imam calmed them, and is said to have performed a miracle, since 
after the Imam recited his prayers the Caliph regretted his decision 
and asked for his pardon.” The excavation is echoed in other sources, 
according to which it took place in 236/850. Nevertheless, excavation 
work at the site did not stop as tradition suggests, and the tomb was 
ruined and covered with water. 

Other meetings took place in the period of al-‘Askari. In one of 
them, Ibn Nusayr organized a religious session (majlis) near a palm 
tree in his garden in Basra, which turned into a ceremony when the 
Imam sent him a jar full of butter and milk. A messenger of al- Askari 
arrived, asking those present to plant their date kernels together in 
Ibn Nusayr's garden, promising that one tree would grow from them. 
One of the members of the majlis, Ishaq ibn Muhammad al-Nakhai 
al-Ahmar (“The Red One”), tried to obtain kernels for himself alone.'* 
This ceremony symbolized the creation of a holy community, but also 
demonstrates the ambition of one member from Basra, Ishaq al-Ahmar, 


5 HK, pp. 323-324. The disciples of Ibn Nusayr in this meeting were: 

1. Abū Ja far Muhammad ibn Hasan (the transmitter of the tradition), 2. Muhammad 
ibn Jundab (the leading disciple, see below), 3. ‘Ali ibn Umm al-Ruqad, 4. Fazawiyya 
al-Kurdi, 5. Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Kātib (the secretary), 6. "Alī ibn ‘Abdallah 
al-Hasani, 7. Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Ziyadi and 8. Wahb ibn Qarin. 

^ HK, pp. 338-339. The following disciples attended the ceremony: 

1. Aba "l-Hasan Muhammad ibn Yahya, 2. Abū Dāwūd al-Tūsī, 3. Abū ‘Abbad 
ibn Ubāda al-Basrī, 4. Ishaq ibn Muhammad al-Nakhai al-Basri known as al- 
Ahmar, 5. Hasan ibn Mundhir al-Qaysi, standing outside the majlis, 6. ‘Ali ibn Umm 
al-Ruqad, 7. Fazawiyya al-Kurdi, 8. Muhammad ibn Jundab, 9. Muhammad ibn ‘Umar 
al-Kunnāsī (not al-Katib), 10. Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn al-Furāt al-Katib (who later 
claimed he was Ibn Nusayr's successor). Most of these disciples, as well as those men- 
tioned in the previous note were sanctified later by the sect. They are mentioned in the 
nineteenth-century catechism (TDN, p. 209). ‘Umar ibn al-Furat and Ibn Nusayr are 
considered babs and the others are their aytām (these terms are explained in Chapter 
2). It seems that "Alī ibn Umm al-Rugād was the second most important disciple 
after the successor Muhammad ibn Jundab. These last two disciples received some 
exclusive traditions from Ibn Nusayr not given to the rest of the members. See HA, 
p. 203; HAD, pp. 46-47. 
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to obtain the Imam’s legitimacy to lead the community. This disloyalty 
of Ishaq is the background of Nusayri traditions aiming to prove that 
al-‘Askari chose Ibn Nusayr as his bab, and rejected Ishaq. 

According to two traditions, the Imam al-'Askari celebrated the 
Persian New Year, Nawrüz, with Ibn Nusayr and his community. 
Apart from the Nusayri legendary traditions concerning the Imam’s 
transmission of supernatural powers to his bab Ibn Nusayr, the his- 
torical background of the rejection of Ishaq results from his envy of 
and infidelity to Ibn Nusayr.” 

An important part of Ibn Nusayr's book, entitled al-Akwar wa-1- 
adwār al-nūrāniyya,* concerns his spiritual superiority over Ishaq. In 
the account of a conversation between Ibn Nusayr and his succes- 
sor Muhammad ibn Jundab, the former tells the latter that the Imam 
taught him the mystery of the cycles of light and that Ishaq, who had 
heard it too, was not permitted to transmit it. Muhammad ibn Jundab 
responded that he acknowledged that Ibn Nusayr was the only author- 
ity to transmit the words of the Imam and to explain them." From 
this account, it seems that Ishaq took part in Ibn Nusayr's majlis, but 
competed over its leadership.'® 

The last available accounts concern a meeting between Ibn Nusayr 
and the Imam Hasan al- Askari in Samarra, the place of the latter's 
imprisonment. ‘Abbasids, who emprisoned the Imam, appear in 
Nusayri traditions as a symbol of evil.? It seems that Ibn Nusayr had 


5 In one tradition, the Imam ordered Ibn Nusayr to perform miracles. In one 
instance, he demanded that he resurrect a believer in China who had died a thousand 
years previously; MA, p. 180; AAN, p. 98. 

16 See Appendix 1, item 8. 

17 AAN, p. 58. 

?* The biography of Ishaq by al-'Askalàni reveals interesting details concerning his 
activity. According to this biography, he was nicknamed al-ahmar (the red one) due to 
his color when he oiled his body to deal with his leprosy. His followers, the Ishaqiyya, 
had their center in al-Madā'in. Al-Nawbakhti accused him of “mad exaggeration” in 
the admiration of ‘Ali to the level of deification. Al-Nawbakhti, cited by al-"Askalānī, 
attributes the Kitab al-sirát to Ishaq. The most valuable information in this biography 
is the mysterious visit by the Qarmatian leader Ibn Abi 'l-Fawàris to Ishaq’s house 
in Baghdad at Bab al-Küfa in 270/883. The conversation took place in secret and its 
details are unknown. The only information which Ishaq shares with his disciples is 
that Ibn Abi ’l-Fawaris predicted exactly the process of his future execution by the 
authorities. The execution took place seven years later. See Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 
Lisān al-mīzān (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-A’lami li'l-Matbü'at, 1987), vol. 1, pp. 370-373. 

9 See, for example, ARM, p. 18. In this source, again, the Imam al-'Askari chose 
Ibn Nusayr, and rejected Ishaq al-Ahmar, to perform a miracle by making “Abbasid 
troops disappear from Samarra. 
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a permanent circle in Samarra, led by his disciple Yahya ibn Muīn 
al-Samarri, who is known only from the writings of the sect. According 
to these sources, Yahya had a group of believers (mu'minün) to whom 
he taught the doctrines he had learnt from his catechism (mas ala, pl. 
masā il) with Ibn Nusayr.? 


1.3 The creation of a community 


The group of believers that surrounded Ibn Nusayr was probably larger 
than his ten known disciples and those he inherited from ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Furat. These believers were probably the leaders of a larger group 
that considered Ibn Nusayr to be the legitimate successor of the van- 
ished Imàm. According to the earliest heresiographers, this group was 
named Numayriyya/Namiriyya, after the nisba (lineage) of Ibn Nusayr 
to the Banü Numayr. According to Nusayri sources, the mem- 
bers of this group called themselves muwahhidün or ahl al-tawhid 
(monotheists), because they believed that only by combining exoteric 
(zahir) and esoteric (bātin) knowledge, can complete monotheism be 
achieved. 

The Nusayri poet al-Muntajab al-‘Ani referred to the sect of Ibn 
Nusayr as Banü Numayr/Namir and not as Numiriyya/Namiriyya,” a 
tribal appellation rather than a sectarian one. This possible connec- 
tion between the tribe of Ibn Nusayr and his sect may indicate the 
identity of his mass followers. These powerful tribal supporters, less 
known than the leading group, could have enabled the survival of the 
Nusayri sect in a hostile environment. Moreover, the link between the 
Banü Numayr and the Hamdanid Banü Taghlib could explain the later 


? Yahya ibn Muīn's questions to Ibn Nusayr and the latter's answers are men- 
tioned in several sources; they concern the appearance of the divinity in human 
form (MN, fol. 144a), the mystical meaning of the isrā (the Prophet Muhammad’s 
night journey, see MN, fol. 177a.; here a community of “believers” is mentioned), 
the mystical meaning of the martyrdom in Karbala’ (MA, p. 117; here Ahmad, the 
uncle of al-Khasibi, heard the tradition). According to the late Kitab al-majmü' (BS), 
Ibn Nusayr taught Yahya a special prayer to help in situations of disaster (BS, pp. 
7-8). Massignon claimed that this catechism was compiled in a book (Massignon, 
"Esquisse", item 13) that was probably lost. 

?! Shīī source: Hasan ibn Masa al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi'a (Beirut: Dar al-Adwa’, 
1984), pp. 93-94; Sunni source: "Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayna 'I-firag 
(Beirut: Dar al-Āfāg al-Jadīda, 1987), p. 239. 

? DMA, fol. 150a, 151a, 159a, 165a-166b, 186b. See also in the later poem of 
Makzün al-Sinjari, who calls the sect al Numayr/Namir, DMS, p. 92. 
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migration of the sect to Aleppo in the time of al-Khasibi. This hypoth- 
esis is backed by the explicit mention of an alliance of the tribes Bakr 
and Taghlib in al-Muntajab al-"Ānīs Diwan: 


And Hālit is a cousin of al-Khasibi the exalted one/ 
Tomorrow everybody will scatter his grace 

A generous one in amounts of noble acts and kindness/ 
As a rain of grace for everyone who needs 

And we are cousins and there is no difference between us/ 
As do Bakr and Taghlib mingle in the battlefield” 


14 Financing 


There is no doubt that Ibn Nusayr’s sect could not be maintained 
without strong economic backing under the hostile Sunni- Abbasid 
rule. One of the Nusayri texts refers to a fund owned by the Imam in 
Samarra from accumulated presents of his admirers. According to this 
tradition, a group of believers received a monthly stipend from the 
Imam al- Askari until the ghayba (occultation).?* Nevertheless, it is not 
clear if it was the Nusayris who were paid in this case. Such support 
of the notorious Ibn Nusayr could have been harmful to the Imàm. In 
general, it is not clear whether the Imams really supported the mystical 
circles, morally or financially. 

It seems more likely that the sect was maintained by the Banü 
l-Furat family.” Details in al-Khasibr's Hidāya al-kubrā, written a 
century later, support Massignon's hypothesis, which is opposed by 
Claude Cahen, that the Shri vizier of the Caliph backed Ibn Nusayr.”° 
According to the Hidaya, Ahmad ibn al-Furat, the secretary and rel- 
ative of the vizier of the Caliph al-Muqtadir (d. 320/932), attended 
the circle of Ibn Nusayr." In Nusayri sources, his relative Umar ibn 
al-Furat is considered to be the previous bab of the Imam (prior to 
Ibn Nusayr).* This sanctification of the Banu ’l-Furat by the Nusayris 


25 DMA, fol. 148b. 

^ FRR, p. 155. 

25 D. Sourdel, “Ibn al-Furāt”, EI? III (1971), pp. 767-768. 

% L. Massignon, "Les origines shiites de la famille vizirale des Bana '1-Furāt”, in 
Mélanges Godefroy-Demombines (Cairo: 1935-45), pp. 25-29; C. Cahen, “Note sur les 
origines de la communauté syrienne des Nusayris", REI 38 (1970), pp. 243-244. 

"7 HK, pp. 338. 

? Concerning ‘Umar ibn al-Furat’s consideration as bab, see, for example, MA, 
pp. 6-7; BS, p. 255. 
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demonstrates the tie between religion and economics. The finan- 
cial backing of the Numayriyya/Namiriyya by the Banü '1-Furāt was 
known to the Shri community and documented by their contempo- 
rary heresiographers.? 

The revelation of the Banū 1-Furāt's secret activity by the authori- 
ties, their economic corruption as well as their personal rivalries 
with Sunni administrators, caused their liquidation by the ‘Abbasids 
shortly after the period of Ibn Nusayr. Nevertheless, the Numayriyya/ 
Namiriyya could survive economically because the leaders were 
middle-class intellectuals. The sophisticated studies of the muwahhidūn 
demanded a certain level of education that could be obtained only by 
learned people. Halm claims that the majority of the sect's members 
were middle-class Kufan mawali (clients, converted Muslims), but in 
the circle of Ibn Nusayr two secretaries (katib, pl. kuttab) are men- 
tioned, a fact that indicates the sect included some upper-class mawali 
as well.” 


1.5 The nida of Ibn Nusayr 


The end of Ibn Nusayr is not considered a tragic one for the Nusayris. 
His excommunication was the result of his own choice. According to 
the sect's earliest sources, Ibn Nusayr performed the nida’, a Nusayri 
term for a public declaration of the Imam's divinity. This act was a 
ritual performed by mystics who achieved such a high level of spiritu- 
ality that they permitted themselves to abolish taqiyya (concealment 
of beliefs) and reveal their secret knowledge?! According to Nusayri 


? See, for example, two Shii heresiographers from the ninth century: Hasan ibn 
Masa al-Nawbakhtī, Firag al-Shi'a (Beirut: Dar al-Adwa’, 1984), pp. 93-94; Sa'd ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Qummi, Kitab al-magālāt wa-'1-Firag (Teheran: Matba'at Haydarī, 1963), 
pp. 100-101. According to al-Nawbakhti, it was the brother of the vizier, Muhammad 
ibn Musa ibn Hasan ibn al-Furat who financed Ibn Nusayr. Al-Qummi gives the name 
Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn Hasan ibn al-Furat. 

30 See H. Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die 
Ursprünge des Nusairiertums,” Der Islam 58 (1981), p. 85. Halm’s hypothesis concer- 
ning the majority of mawālī can be supported by the fact that, among the members of 
the namiriyya, other than Ibn Nusayr, there is only one member with an Arab nisba, 
that of Hasan ibn Mundhir al-Qaysi, “who was standing [as a guardian ?] outside the 
majlis”; see HK, p. 338. 

>! This ritual recalls the Sufi shatahāt (sing. shatha), the ecstatic declaration of the 
mystic Süfi as a result of his claimed unification with the deity. While the Süfi declares 
that he has reached a degree of divinity, the nidā' is a declaration of the bab concern- 
ing the divinity of the Imam, which is the manā. 
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sources, this ritual had, in previous periods, been performed by well- 
known Ghulat who believed they were babs of the Imams. They all 
knew the consequences of their acts, but were ready to face death. 
They believed that the Imam would curse them only as an act of taqi- 
yya, an act of concealment in order to prevent persecutions.” In other 
world, the Imam must excommunicate the extremist babs or else 
the whole Shri community would be accused of heresy by the Sunni 
authorities. The Sunni authorities would then execute mystics whom 
they considered to be heretics. But according to the Nusayri tradition, 
the curse of the Imam was a blessing. The mystics believed that their 
execution would not take place in reality, but only apparently in the 
eyes of their enemies.? 


1.6 Successor 


The Namiriyya lived permanently under taqiyya. Their meetings as 
well as their doctrines were kept secret because of the dangerous situa- 
tion under the ‘Abbasid caliphate, and particularly in Iraq where there 
were serial executions of viziers, rebellions by frustrated groups such 
as the Zanj slaves, attacks by the Qarmatian extremist sect against citi- 
zens and pilgrims, and imprisonment of Shri leaders, including the 
Imam in Samarra. This long state of instability during the ninth cen- 
tury and the first half of the tenth century was the result of a general 
socio-religious and economic crisis in the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 

The tagiyya was so effective, that Shri authorities could not guess 
who Ibn Nusayr's successor was. Al-Nawbakhti (tenth century) gives 
three names of possible candidates, one of them from the Banū 1-Furāt, 
but none of them was the real successor." Nusayri sources reveal that 
Ibn Nusayr's choice was not economic, but religious. From his dis- 
ciples, he chose the most gifted, Muhammad ibn Jundab, and not the 
wealthy Ibn al-Furat. 

The secret appointment of Ibn Jundab is documented in Ibn 
Nusayr’s al-Akwar wa- l-adwàr al-Nūrāniyya. According to this book, 
Ibn Jundab was called by his master and bowed in front of him. Ibn 


32 See R. Strothmann, "Taķiyya”, EI 4 (1913-1936) pp. 628-629. According to the 
tagiyya, a widespread principle of survival among Shīī communities, a person must 
pretend to accept his rival's dogmas and keep his real beliefs secret. 

55 The ritual of the nida’ is stressed in al-Jillī's Risālat al-andiya; see RA, pp. 330- 
331. The ritual is sometimes called tasrih (declaration); see, for example, RR, p. 114. 

* al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shī a, pp. 93-94; al-Qummi, Kitab al-magālāt wa-1-firag, 
p. 101. 
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Nusayr told him that the Imam had chosen him to keep his esoteric 
knowledge.” Ibn Nusayr gave Muhammad ibn Jundab permission to 
write a commentary to the “two books" (see Appendix 1). These con- 
cern the mystery of the akwār (the cycles of light) and the mystery 
of the mithāl wa-1-siira (the spiritual form and the material form).*° 
According to Ibn Jundab's account, the period of study for these books 
was one year and seven months.” 


1.7 The tradition of Ibn Nusayr's superiority over his predecessors 


We have no additional information concerning the activity of Ibn 
Nusayr. It seems that he died shortly after the last Imam's ghayba. 
According to the Nusayri tradition, Ibn Nusayr was the personifica- 
tion of both the ism and the bab (the name of God and his gate), the 
first two and most important emanations of the divinity. According to 
al-Khasibi, he was called Abü Shu'ayb because "the meanings of the 
ism and the bab were split in him" (tasha"abat fihi ma‘ani l-ism wa'l- 
bab).** The explanation of his superiority over the preceeding babs has 
a historical aspect. Since the life of Ibn Nusayr coincided with the lives 
of two Imams, as well as with the appearance and the occultation of 
the last Imàm, he played two roles. According to a later tradition by 
al-Khasibi, in the time of the Imam ‘Ali al-Hadi, who was the manā, 
‘Umar ibn al-Furat was the ism and Ibn Nusayr the bab. The three 
aspects of the divinity then performed a transition (siyaqa), and the 
Imam Hasan al- Askari became the ma‘nd, Ibn Nusayr the personifica- 
tion of the ism, and the twelfth and last Imàm, Muhammad al-Mahdi, 
was the bāb.” Illustration of al-Khasibi’s siyāga: 


Bab Ism ma nā 

Ibn Nusayr ‘Umar ibn al-Furāt ‘Ali al-Hadi 

Muhammad al-Mahdi Ibn Nusayr Hasan al-‘Askari 
5 AAN, p. 58. 


3$ I thank Professor Paul Fenton for proposing this exact translation of the terms 
mithàl and süra. 

? AAN, p. 205. Muhammad ibn Jundab is sanctified as the one authorized to give 
his opinion (ra’y) about Ibn Nusayr's doctrines (BS, p. 27 in chapter 11 of the Kitab 
al-majmū ). 

?* FRR, p. 111. See also ARM, pp. 10-11. 

? RR, p. 55. 
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After what they believed to have been the last personification of the 
deity, the Nusayris were left without any charismatic leader, and the 
sect was excommunicated by the Shri community. Ishaq al-Ahmar left 
the group to create a rival sect, the Ishaqiyya." At this moment of cri- 
sis Ishaq's act probably weakened the sect severely. The Nusayris have 
cursed the Ishaqiyya in their writings ever since. 


1.8 Literature 


From the Nusayri sources it can be concluded that Ibn Nusayr was 
more a teacher than a writer. Other than his two most important 
works, his Kitab al-akwār wa-'l-adwàr al-Nūrāniyya and the Kitab 
al-mithal wa-'l- sūra (see Appendix 1), it seems that the books that 
were lost were few in number. There are some citations of two other 
books entitled al-Kafi lil-didd al-munafr" and Kitab al-mawarid,? 
both concerning the ta‘liq (initiation to the mystical circle of the sect). 
A rare citation from a poem he wrote may indicate that he was also 
writing poetry.” 


19 Transition period 


The period that followed that of Ibn Nusayr was characterized by the 
leadership of two intellectual mystics who lacked Ibn Nusayr's cha- 
risma: Muhammad ibn Jundab and his successor ‘Abdallah al-Jannan 
al-Junbulani. Since in their period, the end of the ninth century, the 
sect seems to have been reduced to a small number of followers follow- 


^ Concerning the Ishāgiyya, see H. Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten: Die Mufaddal- 
Tradition der Gulat und die Urspriinge des Nusairiertums,” Der Islam 55 (1977), pp. 
245-253; al-Ghunüsiyya fi 1-Islām, pp. 195-196. Halm's account of their history since 
the tenth century is based merely on al-Tawil's Ta'rikh (TA). This source is quite 
problematic. This book uses for the first time an original source belonging to the 
Ishāgiyya, the Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib (AAM, see Appendix 1), which gives names 
of three members of his majlis: al-Hasan ibn Hammad and Mudrik ibn Yazid “the 
Armenian", both unknown, who were probably his main followers, and the mystic 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Mihran “the Persian” from Kufa, who was one of his 
teachers; see AAM, p. 262. Concerning Muhammad ‘Abdallah ibn Mihran, see Halm, 
"Das Buch der Schatten", pp. 237, 243-245. Here again, as in the above-mentioned 
list of Ibn Nusayr's disciples, the origin of this person supports Halm's hypothesis 
concerning the majority of mawālī among the Ghulat sects. 

* See: HIF, pp. 53, 105, 110, 112. 

2 Ibid., pp. 49, 53. Another book, Aqrab al-asanid, attributed to Ibn Nusayr, men- 
tioned only once in Kitab idah al-misbah (Appendix 1, item 11), is a problematic 
source. See IM, p. 272; the citation deals with the prohibition of wine. 

5 MN, fol. 100a in the bottom. 
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ing its excommunication, information concerning their background 
is lacking. It is possible that Ibn Jundab had a very high position in 
his small community, a fact that can be drawn from his sanctification 
in later texts. In those documents, he is seen as the last manifestation 
of the yatim al-akbar, the head of the five aytam (entities emanating 
from the bab, charged with the creation of the universe). 

Halm associates al-Jannan with the Persian influence that charac- 
terizes the Nusayri religion.^ However, this influence is already pres- 
ent in Ibn Nusayr’s writings. Moreover, only his nickname al-zahid 
al-Fārisī (the Persian ascetic) indicates al-Jannan’s Persian influence. 
His only available book, the Kitab idah al-misbah (see Appendix 1) 
contains no trace of Persian doctrines. However, al-Jannàn, who lived 
in Junbula’, a village between Kufa and Wasit,“ had a tremendous role 
in the survival of the sect. He had some connection with members of a 
local Shri family, the sons of a certain Hamdan al-Junbulani, who had 
personal ties with the eleventh Imam. From Hamdan’s family arose 
the most gifted leader in the history of the Nusayri sect: al-Husayn 
al-Khasibi. 


2. Al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi: the founder of the sect” 


Abū ‘Abdallah al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi was born in Junbula’ 
in the second half of the ninth century.’ He was nicknamed al-Khasibi 
after his grandfather, al-Khasib.” 


^ Ibn Jundab, as the yatim al-akbar, is seen as the personification of al-Migdād, 
the main supporter of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib; see, for example DMA, fol. 148b; TDN, 
p. 209. He is also called yatīm al-waqt wa-'l-sa‘a (unique of the time and the hour), a 
messianic title; see RMU, p. 178. 

5 Halm, ibid., pp. 257-258. 

6 Yaqut al-Hamawi, Mujam al-buldān (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1990), 
vol. 2, p. 195. It seems that the Nusayri cell in this region still existed in Yāgūt's time 
(the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century) in the village of 
Shurta, between Basra and Wasit; see ibid., vol. 3, p. 379. 

" The following biography is based on my article, with some corrections and addi- 
tions: Y. Friedman, “Al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi: A historical biography of the 
founder of the Nusayri- Alawīte sect”, Studia Islamica 93 (2001), pp. 91-112. In some 
imprints and catalogues al-Khasibi is vocalized as al-Khusaybi, a mistake corrected by 
Massignon and Halm. 

+ The dating of al-Khasibi's birth in 260/873 is by al-Tawil (TA, p. 259), who aims 
to connect this to the death of the Imam al-"Askarī in the same year and thus is not 
reliable. 

* Muhammad al-Amin al-‘Amili, A'yān al-Shia (Damascus: Matba'at al-Itgān, 
1947), vol. 15, pp. 345-346. 
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Hamdan, al-Khasibr's father was a transmitter of Shii traditions, 
mostly connected with the sīra (biography) of the Prophet Muhammad.” 
His uncle Ibrahim ibn al-Khasib was a murabit of the Imam al- Askari.?! 
Another uncle, Ahmad ibn al-Khasib was one of the seventy faithful 
who went to Samarra to congratulate al-‘Askari on the birth of his 
son, the mahdi. Like his brother Hamdan, he seems to have excelled 
in sira literature.” 

Al-Khasibi was raised in a Shri family that was close to the Imam 
and was thus exposed to religious experiences from an early age. In 
the Hidāya, he states that already in 273/886 he prayed with the con- 
gregation of the mosque in western Medina in which the Prophet 
Muhammad and his cousin 'Ali had prayed together.? In another 
place in his book, he states that he performed the hajj (the pilgrimage 
in the holy months in 282/895, and before that had ascended Mount 
Abū Qubays, where he saw the Prophet's footprints.” 

Al-Khasibi inhabited a broad spiritual world. His writings reveal 
a man with a rich command of Arabic, learned in the religious sci- 
ences (especially the Qur'an, exegesis and Hadith) and a talented poet 
equally knowledgeable about jāhilī (pre-Islamic) and Islamic poetry.” 


2. His first mystical guidance 


While still young, his education took a radical turn when he met 
‘Abdallah al-Jannan, a fellow townsman, probably at the instigation of 
his uncle Ahmad.” Al-Jannan introduced him to the doctrine of Ibn 
Nusayr, as he received it from his teacher Muhammad ibn Jundab. Thus 


°° HK, pp. 54, 59, 60, 67, 69, 151-153, 159. 

5l Ibid., p. 67. Here a translation error in my article is corrected: the murābit was 
the devoted assistant of the Imàm, or the person who was in charge of tying his horse. 
See E. W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon (Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate, 1867), vol. 
1/3, pp. 1013-1014. 

? HK, pp. 344-349; al-Majlisi, Bihār, vol. 78, pp. 395-397. 

5 HK, p. 121. 

* Ibid., pp. 67-68. 

* For examples of quotations of jahili poetry in his book, see ibid., pp. 110, 111, 
197; for Islamic poetry, see pp. 106-107, 406. 

* A connection between al-Khasibi's uncle, Ahmad, and al-Jannān is hinted at by 
their both appearing among the representatives of Junbula’ in the group of 70 disciples 
who traveled to Samarra. Moreover, the Risālat ikhtilāf al-'alamayn gives an explicit 
account of the handing over of al-Khasibi in his childhood, by his uncle Ahmad and 
his father Hamdan, to al-Jannān in order to initiate him into esoteric knowledge. See 
RIA, p. 300. Concerning this source, see Appendix 1, item 11. 
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the major Nusayri isndd (chain of transmitters was created. Although 
we find many isndds passing through other Ghulat, the main transmis- 
sion of the mystical traditions was through the leaders of the sect: 


Ibn Nusayr > Muhammad ibn Jundab > ‘Abdallah al-Jannan > 
al-Husayn al-Khasibi.*” 

Al-Jannan’s influence on al-Khasibi was decisive. Al-Khasibi decided 
to follow in his teacher’s footsteps, in the knowledge that this was not 
the path of the majority of Shīīs. This guidance was more than a teach- 
ing; it was an initiation to esoterical knowledge. Al-Khasibr's relation- 
ship with al-Jannan was considered an adoption (akhdh al-ubuwwa) 
and from now on, al-Khasibi was his “son” (walad), i.e. his particu- 
lar disciple. Their relationship became the pattern for the attachment 
between Nusayri shaykhs and their disciples in the future.” 

It seems that al-Jannan’s death towards the end of the ninth century” 
ended al-Khasībī's initiation into the doctrines of the Numayriyya/ 
Namiriyya. In the absence of a guide, al-Khasibi searched for some- 
one else who would be capable of continuing his study of Ibn Nusayr’s 
mystical teachings. The members of the sect were so few, that there are 
no other accounts any meetings between al-Khasibi and a member of 
the Numayriyya/Namiriyya. 


2.2 His second mystical guidance 


It was only in 314/926 that al-Khasibi found an old mystic, named 
‘Ali ibn Ahmad, who lived in Turba, a village near Karbala, and who 
claimed he was a direct disciple of Ibn Nusayr. According to a Nusayri 
tradition, their meeting took place in the old shaykh's garden, near the 
"Algamī, a river that branches from the Euphrates, on 10 Muharram. 
‘Ali revealed to al-Khasibi the mystical meaning (bātin) of that day, 
the day of āshūrā. It is stated that 150 of the mystic's pupils also 
participated in this meeting. ‘Ali ibn Ahmad told al-Khasibi that in 
this place he met the two Imams ‘Ali al-Hadi and Hasan al- Askari. 
They each gave 'Ali ibn Ahmad 17 date kernels and appointed him as 


57 See, for example, BS, p. 15. 

° RIA, p. 297. Their connection was considered an “attachment” (ittisāl); see the 
discussion of initiation in Chapter 3. 

* According to TA, p. 258, al-Jannan died in 287/900, but no references are 
given. 
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safir (representative) in Turbā. Hasan al-"Askarī gave him 35 dates, 
which he distributed to his 34 disciples. Then, according to ‘Ali ibn 
Ahmad, Ishaq al-Ahmar paid him a visit to ask for the remaining date, 
but the Imam told him to save it for Ibn Nusayr whom he named 
the “Gateway to God and Leader of the Faithful” (bab Allah wa-wali 
al-mu'minin).© 

This story repeats the symbolic motifs of the dates given by the 
Imam to his chosen followers as well as Ishaq's attempt to steal Ibn 
Nusayr's blessing. The importance of this tradition in this context is 
the transmission of esoteric knowledge to al-Khasibi, who from now 
on became the leader of the sect. The significance of the number 17 is 
dealt with in Chapter 2. 


2.3 Becoming a leader 


Al-Khasibi, equipped by Imàmi as well as mystical knowledge, was 
ready to lead the Numayriyya/Namiriyya. He did not regard himself 
as the leader of a Shri splinter group, but rather as the guide of the 
community that followed the true path of the Shi'a in accordance with 
the will of the Imam and his bab, Ibn Nusayr. Convinced of his own 
righteousness, al-Khasibi refers in his poems to his disciples as "the 
true Shi'a” (Shī at al-haqq).* Moreover, from the Nusayri tradition we 
learn that as a result of his mystical studies, al-Khasibi saw himself as 
a mediator between the human world of his disciples and the spiritual 
world. His poems are filled with religious enthusiasm. In a certain sec- 
tion of his Qasida al-ghadiriyya, he describes a mystical experience of 
his, referring to himself in the third person: 


All these are knowledge, grasping and understanding as 
well as traditions of a skilful transmitter / 
Who transmitted the truth concerning the zeal to God [al-ghulūw ilā 
Allan? 
not from his enemies [addād sing. didd] and people of perdition 
He is one who believes in the Holy Salman Bahman [salsali muqaddas 
bahmani] 
who loves the tiger [namir, a clear reference to 


© MA, pp. 126-131. 

*' See, for example, MA, p. 113. The subject of the self-definition of the Nusayris is 
emphasised in Chapter 4. 

* Concerning this interesting positive use of the term ghulūw, see Chapter 2. 
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Ibn Nusayr al-Numayri/Namiri] 
Your Junbulàni is a descendant of Khasib / 
Worshipper of twelve moons [the Imams] 
His father [teacher, al-Jannan] was fed with the most secret of secrets / 
From the exegesis of the Exegete [‘Ali or his last descendant 
Imam] 
And [al-Khasibi] rose up to the hijab [veil], the hijab of God / 
Until he cast anchor in the sea of hearts 
And was watered with the fine wine of Salsal [esoteric epithet of Salman 
al-Farisi] / 
And he was given to drink by the Lord of Sufficient Truth 
And he swore to give the shortcomers [the Imāmī Shīīs*) to drink / 
In the name of the slaughterer, the drink of the slaughtered [the 
martyr al-Husayn] 
And he will be seen by anyone who gazes upon him clearly / 
While remains without being present [doctrine of Docetism] 
And the glorious grandson of Khasib will stand / 
At the head of the holy ones in the impressive place [hint to al-Khasibi's 
leadership] 
When he tells those who wandered and strayed [again, hint at non- 
mystical Shris] / 
About Abū Shabbir [al-Husayn or his father “Ali®] and the light 
of Shabir® 


The verses of the qasida show that al-Khasibi underwent a mystical 
experience that convinced him that he was right and caused him to feel 
that a higher being (the divine Salman or his envoys had appointed him 
as leader of his community. Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Shuba 
al-Harrani, one of al-Khasibi’s follower, cites in his Risalat ikhtilaf 
al-‘alamayn (see Appendix 1) other lines from the Diwan al-Khasibi, 
describing mystical elevations, in order to prove his sanctity. 


5 Concerning the use of this term for the non-mystic Shīīs, see Chapter 3. See also 
Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, p. 122, note 43. 

* Abū Shabbir is al-Husayn’s epithet in a lament in his memory sung at Karbala; 
see al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 42, p. 241. Abt Shabbir might be his father "Alī, as 
Shabbir and Shabir are nicknames of his sons Hasan and Husayn. According to Shii 
tradition, the two were given the same nicknames as Aaron’s sons (Hebrew, Shefer 
and Shafir) before these names were translated into Arabic as Hasan and Husayn. See 
M. Bar-Asher, “On the place of Jews and Judaism in the early Shri religious literature” 
(in Hebrew), Pe'amim 61 (1994), p. 29. 

65 DKH, fol. 11 a, b lines 54-64. Compare with the almost identical version in MA, 
p. 59, the same lines. 

$6 The relationship between al-Khasibi and the ism/hijab is hinted at in the first 
chapter of Kitab al-majmū see BS, p. 9. The hijab saved al-Khasibi from prison. 

9 RIA, pp. 294, 302. 
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2.4 Open propaganda 


It is possible that al-Khasibi, who wanted to follow Ibn Nusayr's doc- 
trine, decided to perform the ritual of nidā and to sacrifice himself 
by revealing the mystical secret doctrines. According to the sect's 
tradition, he began to spread his message via open propaganda, and 
thus placed himself and his disciples in severe danger. The center of 
the Muslim empire, Iraq, was extremely unstable, and this instability 
reached its height at the beginning of the tenth century. Yet even the 
execution of the Süfi mystic Hallaj, the widespread arrests initiated by 
the authorities in Baghdad and the liquidation of those suspected of 
aiding the Qarmatian rebels, were not enough to deter al-Khasibi.** 

It would seem that the Nusayri tradition, according to which the 
governor of Baghdad imprisoned al-Khasibi for openly preaching 
his message, can be dated to the period 314-333/926-945 (between 
his meeting with the old mystic in Turba’ and the domination of the 
Buyids in Baghdad). This imprisonment, which is echoed through 
the Diwan of al-Khasibi, ended with a mysterious escape. According 
to a Nusayri tradition: 


When he had the chance he ran away and spread among his disciples 
that Jesus had rescued him, and that he [Jesus] was [the reincarnation 
of the Prophet] Muhammad and of the eleven sons of Muhammad’s 
daughter [i.e. the Imàms descended from Fatima].” 


$^ On the situation in Iraq in general and in Baghdad in particular in this period, 
see Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi I-ta'rikh (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1987), vol. 7, 
pp. 1, 23, 34, 64, 74; A. A. Duri, “Baghdad”, EI” I (1986), pp. 899-900; D. Sourdel, 
"'Iràq", EF III (1986), p. 1255. Concerning Hallāj, see: L. Massignon, La Passion de 
Hallàj, martyr de l'Islam, 2nd ed. (Paris: Gallimard, 1975). 

© Brockelmann assumed that al-Khasibi did not escape but was released when the 
Hamdanids conquered Baghdad for a short period. This mistake derives from al-Tawil's 
account in his Ta rīkh al-'Alawiyyin, according to which al-Husayn ibn Hamdan 
al-Taghlibi (not al-Khasibi!) released his father Hamdan from his imprisonment in 
Baghdad in 283/896. This error stems from the confusion between the two al-Husayn 
ibn Hamdans, the Hamdanid and the Nusayri, as well as between the Taghlibi father 
who was imprisoned and his son. See TA, pp. 306-307; C. Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: Brill, 1937-1942), vol. 4, p. 326. 

7 BS, p. 16. The hijab himself saved al-Khasibi according to his Dīwān; see DKH, 
fol. 113b. One should take care not to identify this description with a similar story 
about the imprisonment of Hamdan Qarmat, leader of the Qarmatian sect. This 
mistake repeats itself among scholars; see, for example, M. Moosa, Extremist Shiites: 
The Ghulat Sects (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1980), pp. 262-266, 504 
note 56. 
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It would seem, then, that the cause of al-Khasibr's imprisonment was 
his public preaching of his mystical beliefs, which were seen as hereti- 
cal by Muslim authorities. 


2.5 Immigration to Syria and creation of a new community 


Al-Khasibi’s persecution and imprisonment on one hand, and his 
attraction to Jesus on the other, were probably the reasons for his deci- 
sion to move to al-Sham (Greater Syria, including Jerusalem; hence- 
forth Syria), where he acted with great circumspection, having learnt 
his lesson in Baghdad. In one poem he curses Syria and blesses Küfa, 
claiming that it was there that the Prophet Muhammad ascended to 
heaven, as opposed to the well-known tradition of the mi'raj from 
Jerusalem." This shows that the Iraqi, of foreign origin and outlandish 
faith, was confronted by not a few difficulties. Syria also represented 
the Umayyads in Muslim memory, a dynasty cursed by all the Shris. 
The Nusayri sources indicate that al-Khasibi succeeded in establishing 
a small community in the city of Harran.” 


7 DKH, fol. 47b-49a; MA, p. 177. According to the Muslim tradition, the ascen- 
sion (mi rāj) of the Prophet Muhammad to heaven, when he met all the prophets and 
received his revelation, took place after his nocturnal voyage (isrā') to the al-Aqsa 
Mosque. Later commentators explained that this mosque was situated in Jerusalem. 
See B. Schricke and J. Horovitz, *mi'raj", EI” VII (1993), pp. 99-102. Nevertheless, 
although most of the Shii traditions follow this orthodox version, there is an account 
in traditional Imàmi literature in which the Prophet Muhammad was ordered by the 
angel Gabriel to stop in the middle of his journey to al-Aqsa at Küfa and pray in [the 
place where there will be] the mosque of the town; see al-Majlisī, Bihar al-anwar, 
vol. 18, p. 384. 

According to another version, which is similar to that appearing in al-Khasibi's 
poem, after arriving at al-Aqsà Mosque in Bayt al-Maqdis (Jerusalem) the Prophet was 
asked by Gabriel to continue his journey to al-Küfa in order to pray where “Adam 
and all the prophets prayed". Then the Prophet experiences the mi'rāj from there; see 
ibid., p. 308. It is interesting in this context to find another extraordinary tradition 
where the Imam Jafar claims that al-Masjid al-Agsā is in heaven. When he is asked 
about the mosque in Jerusalem, he replies that the mosque of Küfa is more important; 
see ibid., p. 385. 

” The city of Harrān in northern Syria (southern Turkey today) was a center for 
philosophers and astronomers. It was inhabited by the Sabaean sect as well as Shris. 
Dussaud claimed that the Sabaeans had great influence on the Nusayris, a difficult the- 
ory to prove; see Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís, pp. 20, 44, 74. Concerning 
Harran in the medieval period, see Yaqut, Mu‘jam al-Buldān, vol. 2, pp. 271-273. 
Yàqüt's comment that there is another village named Harran near Aleppo (wa-Harrān 
aydan min qurà Halab) is worthy of note. The Nusayris may already have settled near 
Aleppo at this stage, and this may be one of the reasons for al-Khasibi's immigration 
to this city later. See also Fehervari, "Harràn", EI” (III (1971), pp. 227-230. 
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According to Nusayri tradition, the members of this commu- 
nity were called muwahhidün (monotheists) and they numbered 51, 
divided into 17 Iraqis, 17 Syrians and 17 “concealed and situated on 
the gate of the town”.” The choice of the numbers 17 and 51 was not 
a coincidence. Al-Khasibi seems to have followed the mystical message 
of the symbolic 17 dates he was given by the old mystic ‘Ali al- Turba. 
Moreover, this number has a special significance in Islam in general 
and in Nusayri theology in particular. All Muslims (including the 
Nusayris are obliged to complete a total of 17 rak‘at (sing. raka, cycles 
of standing, sitting and prostrating) during the day's prayers and 17 
Ramadan is the day of the greatest victory of the Prophet Muhammad 
in Badr (2/624). In Nusayri theology, there are 17 saints at the level of 
prophets (munabba ūn) and 51 personifications (shakhs, pl. ashkhās) 
of the optional prayers (nāfila, pl. nawafil).” In this light, the choice 
of 17 March before the Persian New Year as the celebration of Ibn 
Nusayr in the Nusayri calendar is not suprising.” 

Among the 51 members of the sect in Harran were the future lead- 
ers of the community after al-Khasibi: Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli and 
‘Ali ibn ‘Isa al-Jisri.”° 


The poet Abū 'l-Fadl Muhammad ibn al-Husayn al-Muntajab al-‘Ani, 
who was a member of the sect, praises the sect, calling them “Bant 
Numayr/Namir who guard their religion in secret”.” In his Diwan, 


See sūra 13 (al-musāfira) of Kitab al-majmü', BS, p. 29 and the same chapter at 
ibid., p. 17. 

^ KBS, p. 255; KHC, fol. lla, 14b-15a. See al-Khasibi’s explanations to 17 
munabba'ün and 51 ashkhās in ibid., pp. 268, 270 and in RR, p. 71. See also the num- 
ber of the munabba'ün in TDN, p. 215 question 69. The number of the prophets is 17 
according to KMA, p. 235. 

75 In his research concerning Jābir ibn Hayyan, Paul Kraus explains other signifi- 
cances of the number 17. Jabir ibn Hayyan considered the number 17 the basis of his 
theory of the balance of all the components of the cosmos in the material world. His 
theory was based on the writings of Greek philosophers, who gave a symbolic signifi- 
cance to the 17 consonants existing in classical Greek. In addition, Kraus refers to an 
Isma'ili tradition that 'Ali prayed 51 times each day, as well as to other examples of 
the mystical significance of this number. See P. Kraus, Jābir ibn Hayyān: Contribution 
à l'histoire des idées scientifiques dans l'Islam (Hildesheim/Zurich/New York: Georg 
Olms Verlag, 1989), vol. 2, pp. 187-223. Other mystical meanings of the numbers 
17 and 51 can be found in A. Schimmel, The Mystery of Numbers (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1993), pp. 219-221. 

7° BS, p. 17. 

7 DMA, fol. 124b. Brockelmann determined the date of his death as 400/1009 with- 
out noting his references; see C. Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 
(Leiden: Brill, 1898), vol. 4, p. 327 (item 13). 
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al-Muntajab mentions another member of the Harran community, a 
certain Hālit nicknamed rabb al-'ulüm (master of religious sciences), 
who is identified as the “brother” of Jannan, and both are “sons” (i.e. 
disciples) of Ibn Jundad.”* As already noted, al-Muntajab refers to the 
sect as the tribe of Numayr/Namir. 

It is not clear whether it was an actual branch of the Arab Numayr 
tribe or a new “religious tribe”, such as the one the Prophet Muhammad 
tried to create at the dawn of Islam. The sect is described in many 
Nusayri sources as a religious brotherhood, as is shown in Chapter 
3. To sum up, al-Khasibi created in Harran the first secret cell for his 
sect, which became an important center for the development of the 
Nusayri theology. 


2.6 The return to Iraq 


Circumstances in Baghdad changed in 334/945, when the Persian- 
Shi Buyid dynasty seized power.” The new government provided an 
opportunity for al-Khasibi to return to Iraq. He returned to Turba’ in 
336/947 to visit the muwahhidün. The old Shaykh 'Ali had passed away, 
and 140 of his disciples were left. It is important to mention that a 
group of Ghulat, whose beliefs were similar to those of the Nusayris, 
was arrested in Baghdad in 340/951, after the death of their leader 
al-Shalmaghani. They addressed the Buyid ruler Mu'izz al-Dawla in 
the simple words: “We are the supporters of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib” and 
were released. This incident could indicate the intolerance towards 
Ghulàt sects under the Buyid regime as well as their encouragement 


78 Ibid., fol. 124b, 155b, 247b. 

” On the Buyids, see M. G. S. Hodgson, “The Buyid era", in: S. H. Nasr, H. Dabashi 
and S. V. R. Nasr (eds.), The Expectation of the Millenium: Shiism in History (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1989), pp. 155-158; J. L. Kraemer, Humanism 
and the Renaissance of Islam: The Cultural Revival During the Buyid Age (Leiden: Brill, 
1986); C. Cahen, “Buwayhids”, EI? I (1986), pp. 1350-1357; H. Modarressi, Crisis and 
Consolidation in the Formative Period of Shiite Islam (Princeton, N.J.: Darwin Press, 
1993), pp. 96-105. 

80 MA, p. 131. 

*! [bn al-Athīr, al-Kamil fi Lta rīkh, vol. 7, p. 34. Ibn al-Athir's assumption that 
al-Shalmaghani’s doctrine is similar to that of the Nusayris and that he may have been 
one of them may be based on sources or information that are unavailable today. It is 
alluded to in one medieval source of the sect where there is a citation from a poem 
of al-Shalmaghani concerning the impossibility of the ma‘nd’s incarnation (hulūl); 
see ARM, p. 8. 
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of orthodox Imami Shrism. It proves that al-Khasibi had to conceal 
his mystical activity in order to survive. 


2.7 Al-Khasibi’s tagiyya: posing as an Imāmī scholar 


Despite his activity among the muwahhidün, surprisingly enough 
al-Khasibi appears in Shii literature as an important transmitter of 
traditions. Shri traditions on his authority were recorded in the volu- 
minous canonical Bihār al-anwár composed by Muhammad Bāgir 
al-Majlisi (d. 1267/1700). Traditions in which al-Khasibi appears in 
the isnād deal, among other issues, with the transfer of divine light 
from one Imam to another,” the miraculous birth of the twelfth and 
last Imām,* and the importance of silence during prayer.** Traditions 
in which he is the main tradent, i.e. the last in the isnād before the 
matn (the content), include the tale of the journey of 70 disciples to 
Samarra to congratulate the Imam Hasan al-‘Askari on the birth of 
his son, the mahdi,® and the date of al-‘Askari’s death.** Al-Khasibi’s 
Kitab al-hidāya (see Appendix 1) is mentioned in the list of books 
“around which the millstones of the Shia turn” and “there is no Shīī 
household from which they are absent”.*” In another volume, “the book 
of al-Husayn ibn Hamdan” is described by al-Majlisi as a praise-of- 
Imams work, but here he adds that a number of biographers rejected 
it as unreliable (either the book or al-Khasibi himself). 

Al-Khasibi himself relates in his book that, during this period of 
the crystallization of the Imami Shia, he supported the Twelver view 
of the succession to the Imam. In a house in East Baghdad, in ‘Askar 
al-Mahdi, he tried through logic and analogy to prove to supporters 
of Jafar that the only legitimate Imam after al- Askarī was his son 
Muhammad, and not Jafar, the Imàm's brother.” Al-Khasibi also 
heard a tradition from Yahya ibn Muhammad al-Khargī (or al-Bargī) 


2 Al-Majlisi, Bihār, vol. 15, p. 4. 

55 Ibid., vol. 15, pp. 25-28. 

** Ibid., vol. 82, p. 27. 

$5 Ibid., vol. 78, pp. 395-397. 

56 Ibid., vol. 50, p. 335. 

%7 Ibid., vol. 102, pp. 37, 102. 

38 Ibid., vol. 1, p. 39. 

** HK, pp. 384-386. On Jafar's supporters, see Muhammad ibn Nu'màn Shaykh 
al-Mufid, al-Fusūl al-mukhtāra (Beirut: Dar al-Adwa’, 1986), pp. 260, 262; Modarressi, 
Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 84-86. 
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in east Baghdad on al-Khattabin (or al-Hattabin, the district of the 
woodcutters, probably the right spelling) in Oatīat Malik?" A cer- 
tain Abū -Tayyib Ahmad ibn Abi ’l-Hasan heard a tradition from 
al-Khasibi in his house (it is unclear if it is that of Abū "l-Tayyib or 
al-Khasībī) in the Bab al-Kūfa road in Baghdad.” 

In 344/956, al-Khasibi arrived at Kufa where he gave an ijāza (teach- 
ing permit) to Harün ibn Masa al-Tal'akbari (d. 385/995), one of the 
most reliable and important of Shri scholars? Another respected 
Shri of Kufa, Abt "- Abbas ibn Ugda, transmitted traditions from 
al-Khasibi and praised him.? 

However, in later Shri literature al-Khasibi is considered less reli- 
able. Al-Najashi (d. 450/1058) in his biographical dictionary claims 
that al-Khasibi is not only an unreliable tradent, but also of corrupted 
theology ( fasid al-madhhab).?* This opinion was also shared by the 
sixteenth/seventeenth-century Mirza Muhammad al-Astarabadi, who 
added that al-Khasibi was “a liar with a damned doctrine who should 
be disregarded” (kadhdhāb sahib magāl mal'ün là yultafatu ilayhi).” 

The most severe accusations appear in Lisān al-mizan by the Sunni 
Ibn Hajar al-"Asgalānī (d. 852/1449). Here al-‘Asqalani cites a certain 
Shi named Ibn al-Najashi (son of the above-mentioned al-Najāshī?), 
as saying of al-Khasibi: 


He mixed [khallata, i.e. esoteric and exoteric traditions] and composed 
[books] of the Nusayri religion and brought evidence for them. He [Ibn 
al-Najashi] said: he [al-Khasibi] believed in the transmigration of the 
soul and the incarnation of the deity.” 


°° See the first version in HK, pp. 328-331 and the second in ARM, pp. 18-19. 

? MA, p. 133. 

? Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Astarabadi, Manhaj al-magāl (Teheran: Matābi' Karbala’i 
Muhammad Husayn al-Tahrani, 1307/1889), p. 112. On al-Tal‘akbari, see Agha Buzurg 
al-Tahrani, Tabagāt a'làm al-Shia (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, 1971), vol. 2, 
pp. 188-189. 

? [bn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Lisān al-mīzān (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1987), vol 2, pp. 343- 
344. On Abū ’1-‘Abbas ibn Ugģda, see ibid., vol. 1, pp. 287-289. 

^ Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Najāshī, Rijāl al-najāshī (Beirut: Dar al-Adwā, 1988), vol. 1, 
p. 187. 

* Al-Astarabadi, Manhaj, p. 112. 

% Al-‘Asqalani, Lisān al-mīzān, vol. 2, p. 344. Concerning the verb khallata, see 
below note 125. The accusation that the Nusayris believed in the incarnation, although 
it is totally rejected by al-Khasibi (see Chapter 2), is typical of Sunni and Shri heresi- 
ography. See for example the accusation of the disciples of Ibn Nusayr concerning the 
belief in his divine incarnation, in Abū 1-Hasan ‘Ali al-Ash'ari, Magālāt al-Islamiyyin 
wa-ikhtilāf al-musallin, 3rd ed. ed. H. Ritter (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1980), 
pp. 15-16. 
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This information, which is absent in other Shii sources, was prob- 
ably censored by orthodox writers in order to clear al-Khasibi of these 
harsh accusations. Nevertheless, al-‘Asqalani’s purpose was to embar- 
rass his Shri rivals by proving that they considered a ghālī an orthodox 
authority." Nevertheless, the mystical activity of al-Khasibi was prob- 
ably known to some medieval Imami scholars. In his Risalat ikhtilaf 
al-alamayn, Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Shu ba al-Harrani (elev- 
enth century) wrote that his master al-Jilli told him that the mystical 
knowledge of al-Khasibi belonged among the ahl al-taqsir (deficient 
Shīīs, i.e. Imàmi scholars).?? 

Whether he was considered reliable or not, it can be concluded 
that al-Khasibi succeeded in constructing a new image for himself 
in Baghdad, the image of a learned Imami Twelver Shri. However, 
we should not jump to the conclusion that al-Khasibi abandoned his 
secret activity. Rather, his image should be seen as a useful cover for his 
activity (doubtless clandestine), intended to establish the muwahhidün 
sect, which he considered the right path of the Shia. In other words, 
he adopted the Shri principle of taqiyya, according to which in time of 
danger the believer must keep his faith secret, while outwardly behav- 
ing as if he were one of his opponents.? 


2.8 Establishing the Iraqi center 


Together with this orthodox Shri activity, al-Khasibi continued to 
nurture his community. The new atmosphere enabled him to become 
active in Baghdad once more, and he appointed his disciple "Alī ibn 
‘Isa al-Jisri as head of the muwahhidūn community there. The reason 
for the nickname “al-Jisr?” (who came from the bridge) is unknown. 
According to a popular tradition, ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa was the inspector of the 
bridges of Baghdad." A]-Khasibr's teachings imparted to al-Jisrī were 


” The claims of al-Asqalàni concerning al-Khasibi were rejected by the mod- 
ern Shri scholar Muhammad al-Amin al-Àmili. In his A'yán al-Shia al-Amili 
strongly condemned al-‘Asqalani for what he considered fabricated accusations. See 
Muhammad al-Amin al-‘Amili, A'yān al-Shīa, vol. 15, pp. 347-348. This polemical 
argument is extraordinarily timeless: a Sunni scholar from the fifteenth century uses a 
Shīī source from the eleventh century. Then a Shii scholar from the twentieth century 
attacks his views, using a contradictory Shii source from the tenth century. 

*' RIA, pp. 298-299. 

” See R. Strothmann, “Takiyya”, EI (4) pp. 628-629. The subject of tagiyya (pru- 
dence) and kitmān (concealment) is dealt with in Chapter 2. 

10 This nickname in the Risdlat al-tawhid (see Appendix 1, item 27) is not explained; 
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recorded in the latter's Risālat al-tawhid. In this epistle, al-Khasibi 
explained to him that the last manifestation of the deity included the 
bab Ibn Nusayr and the Imam Hasan al- Askari, who was the ism.'°! 


2.9 The connection with the Buyids 


With the decline of the Banü ’l-Furāt in the first half of the tenth 
century, al-Khasibi was in need of a new source of funding for the 
sect. There are indications that the Nusayris were supported by the 
Buyid ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar (d. 368/978), who was appointed after 
his father's death in 357/967 to succeed him as the amir (military com- 
mander) of Iraq. As early as 344/955, due to his father's illness, he was 
appointed ruler of Baghdad. Because of his weakness as a leader, he 
seems to have backed several Shri groups in order to gain their sup- 
port.’ Two Nusayri documents from this period show great gratitude 
to Bakhtiyar. The first is an epistle written by al-Khasibi entitled Rast 
bàsh (Persian, Be righteous!). The combination of a Persian title with 
Arabic content is explained by the fact that this epistle was dedicated to 
the Daylamite leader Bakhtiyar but was also copied for other members 
of the sect for study purposes.'? The members of the sect, who did not 
understand the meaning of this title, corrupted it to quasi-Arabic, Ra's 
bash, a title which the Nusayris used to praise Tzz al-Dawla Bakhtiyar, 
as evinced by the poet al-Muntajab's panegyric dedicated to him. 


see RT, fol. 42b. The only explanation is in the modern Ta'rikh al-'alawiyyin; see TA, 
p. 259. 

101 RT, fol. 44a. 

102 Concerning ‘Izz al-Dawla Bakhtiyār, see C. Cahen, “Bakhtiyar”, EI’, I (1960), 
pp. 954-955. The unorthodox tendencies of Bakhtiyar seemed to anger both Sunnis 
and Shīīs. The Sunni Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1372) described him as “feebleminded and 
little [bothered] by religion”; see ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘ll ibn Kathir, al-Bidáya wa-'1- 
nihāya (Beirut: Maktabat al-Ma'arif, 1988), vol. 11, p. 290. According to the Shii 
al-Majlisi, Bakhtiyar was “pampered and a seeker of pleasure and wine”; see al- Majlisi, 
Bihar, vol. 41, p. 352. 

15 The account of al-Tawil that the title Rast bash belonged to the greater Buyid 
leader, Bakhtiyar’s brother 'Adud al-Dawla, is baseless and ment to glorify al-Khasibi. 
See TA, p. 260. 

104 The full name as it appears in the Diwan of Muntajab is Rā's Bash ‘Izz al-Dawla 
Bakhtiyar ibn Mansür Shihab al-Din ibn Malik [the son of King of] al-Daylam walad 
[the son, i.e. disciple of] Sayyidinà [our master] Abt “Abdallah al-Khasibi; see DMA, 
fol. 167b, 191a. Bakhtiyar is also called Ra’s Bash in a panegyric by the Nusari Shaykh 
al-Suwayri (fourteenth century, see below); see SUR., fol. 216a-217b. 
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The details concerning these contacts with the Buyid dynasty are 
still vague. We can assume that they were on religio-economic rather 
than political grounds. As we will see later, the Nusayris praised the 
two Shri rulers, the Buyid Bakhtiyar as well as the Hamdanid Sayf al- 
Dawla, regardless of their political rivalries. 


2.10 The successor in Iraq 


Before al-Khasibi left Iraq for the last time, he left a kind of will to 
al-Jisri. It is recorded in the last part of the Risālat al-tawhid, in which 
al-Khasibi explains to al-Jisri how to transmit traditions from him, 
and asks him to follow his path: 


I command you, sir, to be in contact with your brothers [i.e. the other 
members of the sect] such contact that it would be clear to the brothers 
that it exceeds that of fatherhood. You should know that your study is the 
most superior one and the noblest spiritual ascent [irtiqa’]. You will say 
[when transmitting a tradition to them]: X son [disciple] of Y [ fulan ibn 
fulān] told me, on the authority of Abū ‘Abdallah al-Husayn ibn Hamdan 
al-Khasibi, on the authority of “Abdallah al-Jannan, known as the ascetic 
who was one of those who saw the Lords [mawālī, sing. mawlā, i.e. Ibn 
Jundab and Ibn Nusayr who are considered divine creatures] and trans- 
mitted from them without mediation. They [the mystics who contacted 
the Imams] were in the presence of [the Imams, the seventh to the elev- 
enth]: Musa [al-Kazim] and ‘Ali [al-Rida] and Muhammad [al-Jawad] 
and ‘Ali [al-Hadi] and Hasan [al-‘Askari] the Hujja [the proof, usually 
one of the titles of the mahdi] and who transmitted from them with- 
out mediation until [the twelfth Imam] the Sahib al-zaman [Lord of the 
age]. [I would mention] from them [also]: Yahya ibn Muīn, Muhammad 
ibn Isma'il al-Hasani and ‘Askar ibn Muhammad the Persian,'® sons 
of our shaykh [Ibn Nusayr or Ibn Jundab] and his uncles [i.e. disciples 
of one of his *brothers"]"* and Abū 1-Husayn ibn Hamdan [father of 
al-Khasibi] ... Do not polemicise through it [this epistle] with the igno- 
rants [non-Nusayri Muslims]'” and do not argue over it with the mis- 


15 The three tradents appear in al-Khasibi ‘s al-Hidāya al-kubrā. Concerning Yahya 
ibn Mu'in, see HK, p. 392. Muhammad ibn Ismail al-Hasani is mentioned in isnáds of 
traditions cited in al-Hidaya al-kubrā; see HK, pp. 37, 38, 304, 316, 392. As for ‘Askar 
ibn Muhammad the Persian, he may be a person mentioned by al-Khasibi, a mawla 
(here the meaning is client) named ‘Askar; see ibid., p. 349. 

1% This familial terminology for disciple of a colleague exists in other texts. For 
example the mystic Halit is considered the “uncle” of al-Khasibi. That is because 
Hālit is the "brother", i.e. the colleague, of al-Jannan, al-Khasibi's teacher; see DMA, 
fol. 124b. 

17 The Nusayri term juhhal (sing. jahil) used here refers to non-mystical Muslims, 
as opposed to ārifūn (sing. ‘arif) used for the mystical shaykhs of the sect. See, for 
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taken [i.e. Christians],!°° and be as a fortress to them, do not hide what 
you know from your brothers, and do not suspect [that they will reveal] 
what you understand and beware of the thieves and from those who lack 
fatherhood [i.e. mystical guidance].'? 


The last lines of this epistle, where al-Khasibi says: “you should con- 
tinue to obey those whom I will die obeying”, may indicate that he 
was old when he left these orders to al-Jisri. According to a Nusayri 
source, the initiation of al-Jisri to the mystical religion by al-Khasibi 
was shorter than the minimum of one year. Notwithstanding this, 
al-Jisri was chosen as leader because of his extraordinary learning 
skills and probably because of al-Khasibi’s poor health and old age, 
which did not permit the completion of al-Jisri’s guidance." 


2.11 The successor in Aleppo 


In his final years al-Khasibi returned to Syria, choosing to live in 
Aleppo. This decision seems to be based on the patronage of the 
Hamdanid dynasty, which ruled in Aleppo from 333/945. Its strong 
ruler, the famous Sayf al-Dawla, was known for his patronage of 
scholars. Al-Khasibi was accepted in his court as a respectable Imami 
scholar. The direct patrons of the Nusayris were family members and 
subjects of Sayf al-Dawla, Dawüd ibn Taghlib and Abū ’l-‘Asha’ir 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn.'” Al-Khasibi dedicated to the Shri 


example, how al-Khasibi describes esoteric knowledge as najat al-‘arifin (salvation of 
the mystics in MAHS, fol. 51b. 

18 Aļ-dāllūn, and ahl al-dalāl, the term used here, are common names for Christians; 
see Quran, al-Fatiha (1): 7. 

19 RT, fol. 47b-48a. 

!? Ibid., fol. 48b. 

"1 The case of al-Jisrī served as a model in the rules of initiation into the Nusayri 
sect. Through his example, excellent disciples who have not completed their “breast 
feeding" (the minimum obligation of one year of initiation), are authorized to teach 
newer disciples; see HIF, p. 51. This explains how al-Jisrī could teach Hārūn al-Sa'igh 
without completing his own studies. On the rules of initiation, see Chapter 3. 

1? These two names are mentioned in the introduction of Diwan al-Khasibi. Dàwüd 
seems to be the brother of Ibrahim ibn Hamdan and his successor as governor of 
the Diyār Rabīa (middle Tigris valley) from 309/921. The other patron mentioned in 
this Diwan is al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Hamdan Abū '1-"Ashā'ir, whose 
nickname was corrupted to Abū '1-Sha'ā'ir; see DKH, fol. 4a. Abū 1-"Ashā'ir was the 
nephew of Sayf al-Dawla and was in charge in 345/956 of two fortresses in the region 
of Aleppo, "Arindās and Barzaman; he was later captured by the Byzantines who held 
him prisoner until his death. See Umar ibn Ahmad ibn al-‘Adim, Bughyat al-talab fi 
ta'rikh halab, ed. S. Zakkàr (Damascus: Dar al-Ba'th, 1988), vol. 6, pp. 2527-2532. 
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ruler his book, al-Hidāya al-kubrā, which summarizes his exoterical 
(zāhir) Twelver-Imàmi work, as well as the Kitab al-mā'ida, which is 
unavailable to us. This information, preserved in Nusayri traditions,'? 
was totally censored in Shii literature because of the problematic iden- 
tity of al-Khasibi. However, this matter was preserved by the Sunni 
Ibn Hajar al- Asgalānī, who wrotes in his biography of al-Khasibi: “It 
is said that he [al-Khasibi] used to frequent Sayf al-Dawla”.''* 

We learn from Nusayri sources that al-Khasibi used his Imami 
identity for taqiyya, or in other words, as a cover for his secret activ- 
ity among the muwahhidün. From his disciples in Harran, al-Khasibi 
chose Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli to lead the sect in Aleppo. Although 
this appointment is recorded only in popular traditions!? it becomes 
obvious from the transmission of al-Khasibi’s major doctrines and 
traditions by al-Jillī. Examples of such transmission could be found 
until lately only in the Akhbar wa-riwayat ‘an mawalina ahl al-bayt 
minhum al-salam. These traditions mainly concerned mystical alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Qur'an, the three aspects of the divinity, 
Docetism and the transmigration of souls. However, newly available 
Nusayri sources prove that the majority of al-Jillī's books, dealing with 
all the doctrines of the sect, were based on al-Khasibi's teaching. For 
example, at the end of his Bātin al-salāt, al-Jilli wrote to one of his 
colleagues: 


This is what occurred to my mind in this epistle for you, dear brother, 
from the mystical knowledge, as I could attain in my understanding and 
knowledge and which I learned from my shaykh and father [i.e. teacher] 
al-Khasibi.!”” 


From one source it is known that al-Khasibi was blind in the last year 
of his life, but it is not possible to determine at what stage of his life 
he could no longer see.''* According to al-Tawil, al-Khasibi died in 


13 TA, p. 260. It is noted also in the anonymous introduction to Diwan al-Khasibi; 
see DKH, fol. 4a, b. 

"4 Al-‘Asqalani, Lisān al-mīzān, vol 2, pp. 343-344. 

ns TA, p. 259. 

ne ARM, pp. 1, 2, 6, 12, 13. See also Appendix 1, item 43. 

"7 KBS, p. 271. 

"8 In the rules of initiation into the Nusayri sect, this example served to authorize 
the teaching of blind shaykhs; see HIF, p. 61. In this last source al-Khasibi is com- 
pared to one leader of the Ghulat, Muhammad ibn Sinan, who continued to guide his 
disciples despite his blindness. 
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346/957, while the Hamdanids still ruled Aleppo.'? Shri sources give 
an even later date, 358/969, which seems more likely because there 
is an account of a transmission of a tradition from al-Khasibi to al-Jilli 
in Aleppo in 357/967."' According to the popular Nusayri tradition, 
his tomb, called Shaykh Yābrāg, is situated north of Aleppo. It was 
still venerated in the time of al-Tawil (beginning of the twentieth 
century).'? 

Al-Khasibi played a central role in the creation of the Nusayri sect. 
Without his appearance, the mystical circle of Ibn Nusayr would have 
disappeared, as happened to most of the Ghulat groups in the post- 
ghayba period, with the crystallization of the Imami Shia. He created a 
network of Nusayri cells on both sides of the Euphrates. In Iraq, Basra 
was the old center of Ibn Nusayr, which probably disappeared because 
we do not have any information about it after the tenth century. New 
secret cells were established in Baghdad, Kufa and the village of Turba. 
On the western side, in Syria, al-Khasibi created two new centers of 
the sect, in Harràn and Aleppo. He found an alternative source of 
funding, collected the traditions of the sect on his travels and, as we 
can conclude from his writings, formulated them into doctrines. He 
left for his followers a collection of compilations that became the sect's 
canon and guided them in his absence. 


2.12 Al-Khasibi’s writings 


Unlike his predecessors, who left few books, al-Khasibi was a vigorous 
penman. His writings reflect his double identity, Nusayri and Imami. 
Among his Nusayri work, three epistles are known, the Rāstbāshiyya 
and its Fiqh (explanation), the Siyaqa and a Diwan (see Appendix 1). 


19 TA, p. 259. 

20 Al-Tahrani, Tabagāt alam al-Shī'a, vol. 1, p. 112; al-‘Amili, Ayān al-Shīa, 
vol. 15, p. 345. 

121 RMU, 177. 

1? TA, p. 259. An interesting account is provided by Nibras Kazimi, an Iraqi writer 
who visited the site recently. According to Kazimi, the grave of al-Khasibi is inside a 
white domed mausoleum, which is locked, situated in the northern reaches of Aleppo 
behind an Ottoman mosque built at a later period. Neither the dome nor the mosque 
carries an inscription. According to Kazimi, *Most of the Sunnis know this tomb as 
that of Sheikh Yabruq [sic!], a holy man of the 15th century, whose real name, accord- 
ing to their texts, was Shamseddin al-Ahmadi, and has nothing to do with Khasibi"; 
see N. Kazimi, "Islam and the city", New York Sun, Editorials and Opinion, 25 August 
2006. 
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Al-Khasibi is also the author of some hymns for prayer (tarnima, pl. 
tarānīm).!?* 

Among his Imami-Shii books is his main work, al-Hidāya al-kubrā, 
also called Tarīkh al-aimma, and al-Hidāya ft tarīkh al-aimma 
wa-mu jizatihim. This is his only complete Imāmī work to have sur- 
vived to the present day. The fact that its contents are almost free of 
any mystical elements backs the hypothesis that al-Khasibi used an 
Imami identity as tagiyya. If he had not needed to keep his Nusayri 
identity secret, he could have allowed himself to write mystical docu- 
ments dedicated to the Hamdanid leader, as he did with the unortho- 
dox Bakhtiyar. Other books by al-Khasibi are not available to present 
researchers and their contents are unknown: al-Ikhwān, al-Masā il, 
Asmā al-Nabi wa-'l-a'imma and a certain Risālat takhlit.?^ 

Al-Khasibi was without a doubt the most charismatic leader of the 
sect and its main founder. His lifetime is considered the golden age of 
Nusayri history. His way of life became a legacy for the Nusayris until 
the present, and his tagiyya served his followers as a crucial means 
of survival. After his death, his successors concentrated their effort in 
preserving his teachings. 


3. Crystallization and the editing of books 


The post-Khasibi period was characterized by the crystallization of 
the Nusayri doctrines. The followers of al-Khasibi were busy in edit- 
ing the accumulated materials taught by their master. In Baghdad, as 
well as Aleppo, the leaders of the sect wrote down al-Khasibi's doc- 
trines and traditions, and added their commentaries. They cited older 
books from the Ghulat literature, previously canonized by al-Khasibi, 


123 BS, pp. 51-52. 

1:24 Al-Najāshī, Rijāl, vol 1, p. 181; al-Astarābādī, Manhaj, p. 112; ‘Abdallah 
al-Māmāgānī, Tangīh al-magāl ([Najaf ?]: Mubashirat al-Ustādh Muhammad Rida’, 
1933), p. 326; Agha Buzurg al-Tahrani, al-Dharīa ‘ila tasānīf al-Shī a (Najaf: Maktabat 
Sahib al-Dharīa al-Amma, 1978), vol. 25, pp. 164-165; al-‘Amili, A'yān al-Shīa, 
vol. 15, p. 347. 

25 Al-‘Amili, Ayān al-Shi'a, vol. 15, p. 347; al-Asqalàni, Lisān al-mīzān, vol. 2, 
pp. 343-344. The takhlit (confusion) mentioned only in Shri sources is a biographical 
term for syncretism or confusion of esoteric and exoteric doctrines; see Modarressi, 
Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 22-23. Another unknown source of al-Khasibi, entitled 
al-Farq bayn al-Rasül wa-'l-mursal, appears only once in the sect's sources; see RN, 
p. 304. 
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in order to back their claims. Nusayri texts from the end of the tenth 
century show that the muwahhidün developed a responsa literature of 
questions and answers. 


3.1 Al-Jisri and the theological circle in Baghdad 


The Risālat al-tawhid, as well as popular tradition," provides the main 
evidence for the theological circle, led by Abū Muhammad ‘Ali ibn 
‘Isa al-Jisri, active in Baghdad. As early as 340/951, al-Jisri compiled 
the answers of al-Khasibi, who was still alive, to his disciple Harün 
al-Saigh and also wrote a treaty concerning the relationship between 
the three aspects of the divinity. Unfortunately, there is no additional 
information concerning the Nusayri communities in Iraq. Al-Tawil's 
logical assumption that this community was destroyed by the Mongols 
is backed by the information in the colophon of the SJ manuscript." 


3.2 Al-Jilli inherits the leadership 


The Nusayri leadership of the community was passed on to Abū 
'I-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli, and not to al-Jisrī. He came 
originally from the small village of al-Jilla, near Antioch"? or from 
the Iraqi al-Jill, a village near Najaf.'”? Until recently, the only avail- 
able information concerning al-Jilli was an unreliable account from 
al-Tawil's Ta'rikh.?" Newly available sources enable us to trace the 


26 TA, p. 325. 

27 This document was copied only 20 years before the Mongol invasion and a later 
copy of the manuscript was made in Syria. This transfer of the document from Iraq 
to Syria may hint that a migration of members of the sect took place in the mid-thir- 
teenth century. Such migration, if it really took place, could serve as one explanation 
for the temporary strengthening of the Syrian Nusayris in that period. 

28 Al-Jilla is mentioned in al-Adhani's Bākūra as one of the villages of the 'Alawi 
Shamāliyya near Antioch; see BS, p. 56. Halm proposed that his origin was Jilliyya, a 
village by the ‘Asi river in Syria. See Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi 'I-Islam, p. 210. 

29 See Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabarī, Ta rīkh al-mam wa-l-mulūk (Beirut: Dar 
Sadir, 2003), vol. 2, pp. 604, 610 (events of the year 13-14/634-5). Al-Jill served as 
one of the bases for the Muslim forces in the preparations for the battle of Qàdisiyya 
against the Persian Sassanids. 

50 A]-Tawil gives a bizarre account of al-Jilli, according to which he performed the 
hajj every year of his life after attaining his manhood, fought in the jihdds (holy wars 
in which he was captured by (apparently Byzantine) Christians. But al-Jillī was freed 
after converting his Christian holder in Acre to Islam; see TA, p. 260. This account 
seems unreliable because the Nusayris give allegorical interpretation to the obligations 
of the hajj and the jihdd and we do not have details about any of these facts in other 
sources. Al-Khasibi’s hajj was performed only before his mystical initiation. 
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biography of al-Jilli along general lines. From these documents we can 
conclude that al-Jilli was a well-educated scholar with wide theologi- 
cal knowledge. Some of his poetry was preserved in Nusayri sources, 
but there is no indication that he had a Dīwān."”' His background 
included Imàmi education and mystical initiation received directly 
from al-Khasibi by oral study as well as written material." 

The nature of al-Jillīs writings is educational. Most of them are 
epistles and letters to his followers in which he explains a variety of 
theological issues he learnt from his master al-Khasibi. It is due to his 
extraordinary ability to memorize al-Khasibi's traditions and to give 
them clear explanations, that he was nicknamed al-shaykh al-thiqa 
(the reliable shaykh). We assume that his Bātin al-salāt and Risdlat 
al-bayān were sent to the Banü Shu ba in Harran (see Apendix 1). Two 
other letters, the Risāla al-Masihiyya and the Risāla al-Nu māniyya, 
show that al-Jilli included Christian terms in the Nusayri religion. 
Nevertheless, it is important to note that these writings do not reflect 
a Christianization of Nusayrism, but on the contrary, an Islamization 
of Christian terms, as is shown in Chapter 2. 

Lacking enough references to draw definite conclusions as to the 
purpose of the above-mentioned letters, it is at least possible to describe 
their historical background, which was a massive Christian population 
in Syria, the emergence of the Byzantines as a powerful force in the 
region, and the need of the Nusayris to strengthen their community 
after the death of al-Khasibi. The period of al-Jilli was characterized by 
dramatic events that endangered the survival of the sect. It is certain 
that the Nusayris were shocked when Aleppo was captured and burnt 
by the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus Phocas in 351/962." But the 
most severe event for the sect was the fall of their main defender and 
sponsor, the Hamdanid dynasty. In 350/967, Sayf al-Dawla died and 
his principality was gradually weakened by invaders from all direc- 
tions: Fatimids from the south, Byzantines from the north, Ikhshids 
from the west and Buyids from the east, until its final fall in 396/1005." 
This turbulent situation was probably the background of the Nusayri 
endeavor to spread the message of the sect to other territories. 


5! One line from al-Jilli's poem is cited in RMHM, p. 191. 
132 KBS, p. 271. 
53 J. Sauvajet “Halab”, EI? III (1971), p. 86. 

M. Canard, "Hamdānids”, EI” III (1971), pp. 126-131. 
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3.3 Signs of propaganda and conversion 


Since the Sunni population of Syria was hostile to any kind of Shīism, 
it is reasonable to assume that the Nusayris tried to spread their mes- 
sage to non-Muslim populations. There are some indications that in 
this period an attempt was made to convert populations to Nusayrism 
in rural territories in Syria. A contemporary Sunni scholar, Ibn Hazm 
al-Andalusi (d. 456/1064), wrote in his book on religions: 


Among the Saba'iyya [admirers of ‘Abdallah ibn Saba] who attribute 
the divinity to 'Ali there is a sect called the Nusayriyya that already in 
our time [eleventh century] took control of the Jund al-Urdunn [north 
of present-day Israel and Jordan] in Syria, especially of the town of 
Tiberias." 


It is possible that Christian communities on the Syrian coast were the 
target of Nusayri conversion. Apart from the strange story of al-Tawil 
concerning al-Jillīs conversion of a Christian in Acre, al-Jilli's Risāla 
al-Masihiyya seems to be a document designed particularly for Nesto- 
rian converts. The strengthening of Byzantine power exposed the 
Nestorian community, considered heretical by the Greek Orthodox 
Church, to severe danger. This hypothesis could explain why al- 
Jills successor al-Tabarani forced himself to celebrate an additional 
Nawrüz (Persian New Year) holiday on “Great Thursday”, a holiday 
of the eastern churches." However, the question of conversion still 
demands further study. 


"5 “Ali ibn Ahmad ibn Hazm al-Andalusi, al-Fasl fi 1-milal wa-'l-ahwa@’ wa-'l-nihal 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Ilmiyya, 1996). 

56 [n this source al-Jillī cites Nestorius, the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople from 
the fifth century and the apparent originator of the Nestorian church. Nestorius is 
venerated in the Assyrian church, which maintains a community in Syria until the 
present. The choice of al-Jilli cannot reflect a Nestorian influence, because he does 
not adopt the main ideas of the Nestorian theology, especially the dual identity of 
Jesus, the human and the divine. It seems more reasonable that al-Jill's purpose was 
to convert Nestorian Christians. On Nestorianism, see C. D. G. Muller, "Nestorians”, 
The Encyclopedia of Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2003), chap. 3, pp. 721-722. 

57 Al-Tabarani’s association of Nawrüz with “Great Thursday” seems a strained 
effort to add this eastern Christian holiday to the Nusayri calendar. The Nusayri 
explanation for this day has nothing to do with the original Christian observance of 
Maundy Thursday before the Last Supper. The content of this holiday is replaced by a 
tradition transmitted by Ibn Nusayr to Ibn Jundab concerning the appearance of the 
deity in fire and light. This text reflects a Zoroastrian rather than a Christian influence. 
See MA, pp. 212-219 and Strothmann's notes concerning the changing of the original 
date of this holiday, in R. Strothmann, "Festkalender der Nusairier: Grundlegendes 
Lehrbuch im syrischen Alawitenstaat", Der Islam 27 (1946), pp. 5-6. See more details 
in Chapter 2. 
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Another unresolved question concerns the nature of al-Jillīs 
relationship with the famous Imami Shaykh al-Mufid. Massignon 
guessed that al-Jillī's Risāla al-Nu'maniyya was directed at al-Mufid."* 
Although this source is available (see Appendix 1) it does not back 
Massignon's theory decisively. Massignon suggested that this letter 
was sent by al-Jill's disciple al-Tabarani, based on his sources. His 
assumption seems chronologically logical because al-Mufid was a con- 
temporary of al-Tabarani (al-Mufid died in 413/1022) and al-Mufid's 
Risāla al-muqni'a is cited in one of al-Tabarānīs books.’ According 
to Imami sources, al-Mufid used Hasan ibn Shu ba's Tuhaf al-'uqül, 
which was not a mystical book. Although Nusayri sources show 
respect towards Shaykh al-Mufid, they cannot prove the existence of 
relations between the Imami scholar and the Nusayri sect.'*! 


3.4 AL/Jilli’s net 


Al-Jill?s groups of followers in Syria lived in several centers in towns 
that surrounded the rural area meant for conversion, such as Aleppo, 
Harran, Beirut and Tiberias. Unfortunately, we do not have much 
information about these cells. We know only the contents of the tra- 
ditions that were transmitted in those places from Nusayri literature. 
Since the region was invaded by several armies and ruled by various 
dynasties, we can assume that the Nusayris felt permanently endan- 
gered and kept their doctrines secret in order to prevent persecution. 
Their sources from this period repeat al-Khasibi's obligation of kitmān, 
i.e. the concealment of their religion. 

The main center was in Aleppo where al-Jilli was living and teaching. 
This center was still active at the beginning of the eleventh century.'” 


88 Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 644 item 55. 

139 MA, p. 80, the citation concerns the yawm al-ghadir. 

140 See the introduction to the book, citing a variety of Imami biographies of 
al-Hasan ibn Shuba: Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn Shuba Tuhaf al-'Uqül 
(Beirut: Mu'assasat al-A’lami li-]-Matbü'at, 1969), pp. 5-7. 

1 The nature of al-Jillīs Nu'mdniyya is apologetic in some places, where he 
explains the differences between Nusayrism and Christianity; see, for example, RN, 
p. 304. Nevertheless, no accusation of Christian heresy pointed at the Nusayris is 
evident in al-Mufid's writings. Whether it was sent to al-Mufid or not, its purpose 
seems to be the correction of a wrong impression of Christian influence in the Risála 
al-Masihiyya. 

12 Hasan ibn Shu ba said he received a tradition from al-Jilli in Aleppo in 397/1006; 
see MHAD, p. 184. Al-Tabarani received from al-Jilli in Aleppo the tradition of the 
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The Nusayri sources give some names of disciples about whom we have 
no information, but their nicknames and their nisba indicate that they 
belonged to the urban middle class and probably were mawali.'? In 
the north there was the oldest cell at Harran, established by al-Khasibi 
and now led by the Banü Shu ba. We know of another cell that existed 
on the west coast: in the Masa'il Bayrüt there is an account of a cat- 
echism between al-Jilli and his successor al-Tabarani that took place 
in Beirut in 370/980." In the south, there was a cell in Tiberias men- 
tioned above in the account of Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi. A tradition was 
transmitted here by the brother of al-Jilli, Abū Malik al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali 
al-Jillī in 391/1000.'? It is from Tiberias that the most gifted disciple 
and the future leader of the sect, Maymün al-Tabarani, would come. 

A1-Jillī's theological books and epistles were meant for education. 
His Risdlat al-fatq wa-'l-ratq and Risālat al-hurūf (see Appendix 1) 
are examples of his short and clear educational compositions for his 
disciples. A]-Jillī's writings were the result of two kinds of communi- 
cation between members of the sect: the old mystical majlis, where a 
sort of catechism took place in the master's house, and the new series 
of responsa that was developed between the shaykhs of each cell and 
their master in Aleppo. 


3.5 Judicial activity 


New sources reveal another genre of al-Jill's work—the judicial 
responsa. We find decisions of al-Jilli concerning prohibited food." The 
main judicial work, the Kitab al-hàwi fi ilm al-fatāwā, where his suc- 
cessor al-Tabarani compiled al-Jilli's decisions and answers, concerns 


tawhid in 384/994; see ARM, p. 6, and the Diwan al-Khasibi in 399/1008; see DKH, fol. 
3a, b. We do not have any information concerning later Nusayri activity in this city. 

15 Two disciples of al-Jillīs are mentioned in Aleppo: Abu 1-Tuhaf Hibat Allāh 
ibn Mu'ammal and his father Abū '1-Farajģ Mu'ammal; see ARM, pp. 9, 12, 13. In their 
meeting the discussion concerned the appearance of the deity in human form. Other 
names of al-Jills unknown disciples are mentioned in another source: "Abd Allah ibn 
Qahtan from Tripoli, Aba Ahmad al-Mashshat and Abt Qasim al-Bazzaz. The three 
are mentioned as examples of leaders who had difficulties in their initiation and who 
needed more time for studying the Qur'àn by heart; see HIF, p. 96. Since none of the 
disciples mentioned here possessed a nisba to an Arab tribe, we assume they were 
mawālī (clients of non-Arab origins). 

4 See Appendix 1, item 37. 

"5 RMU, p. 177. 

"5 ARM, 23. In this source al-Jilli in Aleppo prohibits the eating of camels and eels. 
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several aspects of initiation to the sect. The judicial activity, concerning 
which we have only these two examples, prove that the ties between 
the Nusayri cells were strong and that al-Jilli's authority was accepted 
by all members of the sect. The great number of questions concerning 
initiation shows the success of Nusayri propaganda and conversion in 
this period.” 


4. Maymūn al-Tabarānī and the book of the holidays 


Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani, was nicknamed Surür (happi- 
ness) after his most important book, the Sabil rahat al-arwah wa-dalil 
al-surür wa-'l-afrah ilā faliq al-asbah (the original name of the Majmü' 
al-a‘yad, see Appendix 1, item 32). In Nusayri sources he is called al- 
shabb al-thiqa (the reliable young man), probably because he became 
an authority in his field at a young age. His writings reflect wide intel- 
lectual knowledge in esoteric and exoteric Shīism, Christian religion, 
Greek philosophy and the Persian religions. Al-Tabaràni had a great 
ability to organize his vast knowledge and to add his own interpreta- 
tions and, moreover, to transform the sect's ideas from study materials 
into active cultic practices. Al-Tabaràni was the first and maybe the 
only Nusayri mystic to use secret ciphers and magical letters in his 
writings." 

His Majmü al-a yād is the most important Nusayri source concern- 
ing the sect's holidays. Al-Tabarani was concerned with practical issues: 
to each holiday he added a khutba (sermon) or a du ā (prayer), and 
some were followed by a prayer for a ziyāra (visit to a holy tomb).'? In 
some prayers he explains how and when the believer has to prostrate 
or to turn his face and his hands towards the sky." These practical 


47 Chapter 9 in the Kitab al-hàwi may hint at a process of conversion, mainly 
that of Christians. According to this chapter, Christians or Jews could participate in 
the sect's prayers only if they were converted to Islam. In such case the convert had 
the right to conceal his conversion from his family. In general, the attitude towards 
Christians is less negative than that towards Jews. Al-Jilli asks for respect of the ahl 
al-kitab (people of the book, i.e. Jews and Christians) but not to forget that in the 
Qur'an the Christians are praised 7 times and the Jews only 3. According to al-Jilli, 
the Jews are condemned in 180 places in the Ourān and the Christians in only 80. 
See HIF, pp. 88-93. 

18 See Appendix 3. 

19 MA, pp. 123-124, 158. 

3 Tbid., pp. 122-123, 145. 
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additions serves as an additional indication that the sect's propaganda 
was successful and that there was a broadening Nusayri community of 
believers in need of more and more rituals. Al-Tabarani’s works are 
a result of a combination of all the Nusayri literature available in his 
time. Some of his books are edited works, as in the case of al-Khasibr's 
Rast bash to which he annexed the Siyaqa and the Figh and added 
his own notes, the Bahth wa-1-Dalāla, at the end of each chapter (see 
more details in Appendix 1). It is al-Tabarani who wrote down the 
Diwan of al-Khasibi, which was transmitted to him orally by al-Jillī."' 
The fact that al-Tabarani wrote more books than any other Nusayri 
scholar? not only shows his great talent, but also the need to preserve 
the sect's literature in a time of instability. 


4.1 Leadership in a time of danger 


The conditions of the sect in Aleppo were worsening. We do not have 
any account of the Nusayri center after the period of al-Jilli and it 
seems that the sect's activity was restricted after the Imami Mirdasid 
dynasty took over the city in 416/1025. This explains why the Nusayris 
curse the Mirdasids in one of their sources.’ 

Al-Tabarani probably succeeded to the leadership of the sect at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, since there is no information con- 
cerning al-Jilli after 399/1008. This transfer of the leadership is proved 
by the Wasiyyat al-Jilli li-Abī Sa īd (see Appendix 1). 

As in the case of al-Jilli; the exact dates of birth and death of 
al-Tabaràni are not given in the sect's sources. Al-Tawil's biography 
of al-Tabarani in the Ta'rikh al-'alawiyyin is more detailed than that 
of al-Jilli, but seems equally unreliable." 


5! A]-Tabaràni says in the introduction to the Diwan: “The reliable [shaykh] Abū 
'1I-Husayn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli recited to me [anshadani] the Diwan of our 
master al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi in Aleppo in the year 399/1008"; see DKH, 
fol. 4, 5. 

1? The bibliography of al-Tabarānī contains 12 items (Appendix 1, items 32-43) 
and Massignon's bibliography contains 17; see Massignon, "Esquisse", p. 644, items 
41-57. 

55 As Halm noted, the prophecy of the Imam Jafar, concerning the disaster that 
will fall upon the Mirdasids after their war against the mahdi, is probably a late addi- 
tion to the Kitab al-haft wa-'l-a zilla, by al-Tabarani; see H. Halm, "Das Buch der 
Schatten", Der Islam 55 (1978), p. 261; in the source, see HA, p. 133. 

51 A]-Tawil claims that al-Tabarani was born in Tiberias in 357/967 and went to 
Aleppo in order to study under al-Jilli. Because of the permanent wars in Aleppo 
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It is important to note that the city of Lādhigiyya is not men- 
tioned in any of the medieval sources. This puts in question the 
hypothesis concerning al-Tabarani’s migration to this city, which is 
repeated by Western researchers, based merely on al-Tawil's Ta rikh 
al-Alawiyyin."5 There is no evidence in any source that such migra- 
tion took place in the eleventh century. Al-Tabarani mentions Tripoli 
(in present-day Lebanon) rather than Ladhiqiyya in his writings. If he 
did migrate, it would have been to the surrounding rural territories, 
not to the city. The first tradition in Majmū' al-a yād is transmitted 
in Tripoli in 398/1007." Tripoli is also mentioned as a Nusayri cell 
in the Hawi ft ‘ilm al-fatawa.^* Although a great part of al-Tabarani's 
writings is extant, there is a paucity of information concerning his 
biography. Not even the year of his death can be determined. It is sup- 
posed he died in the first half of the eleventh century. Also uncertain 
are important questions, such as when exactly the Nusayri migration 
began to the mountains between Ladhiqiyya and Masyaf, known today 
as Jabal Ansariyya (henceforth the Jabal). According to our sources, in 
the eleventh century there were already Nusayri communities in the 
Jabal. Most likely they were a combination of the immigrants from 
Aleppo, which later became the khāssa (spiritual leaders, initiated into 
the secrets of the sect) and local peasants converted to Nusayrism who 
later were to become the āmma (the mass of believers who follow the 
shaykhs).'? 


he left the city and immigrated to Lādhigiyya in 423/1031. The Ishāgi Ismail ibn 
Khallàd took over Lādhigiyya but was killed by the Banü Hilal who had converted 
to Nusayrism. Al-Tabarani died in 426/1034. His tomb is situated near the city in 
the Sha'ráni mosque; see TA, pp. 263-264. None of these events are echoed in other 
sources. According to Hashim Uthmān, this grave was demolished due to the enlarge- 
ment of the port of Lādhigiyya in 1988, and the shaykh's bones were transferred to 
a special room in the mosque of Bisnādā in the same region; see Hashim Uthmān, 
al-Abniya wa-l-amākin al-athāriyya ft 1-Lādhigiyya (Damascus: Manshtrat Wizārat 
al-Thagāfa fī 'I-Jumhūriyya al- Arabiyya al-Süriyya, 1996), pp. 111-121. 

55 The only exception is a tradition that mentions an evil ruler of the city in the 
time of the Prophet Muhammad; see ARM, p. 25. 

55$ See al-Tawīl's popular tradition in TA, p. 324, 263. It is repeated in L. Massignon, 
"Nusairī”, EI vi (1913-1936), p. 966; C. Cahen, “Note sur les origines de la commu- 
nauté syrienne des Nusayris”, REI 38 (1970), p. 249; H. Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten”, 
Der Islam 55 (1978), p. 262; Nusayriyya", EI” VIII (1995), p. 146. 

17 MA, p. 4. 

158 HIF, p. 96. 

159 See an explanation concerning these two terms in Chapter 2. 
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5. Rival sects: Ishāgīs and Druzes 


The success of the Nusayri propaganda in the time of al-Jilli and 
al-Tabarani did not solve the sect’s problem of security. The Nusayris 
were not the only persecuted sect in the region that took refuge in the 
mountainous regions of western Syria. In the south, the Druze da'wa 
(propaganda) was spread by Hamza ibn ‘Ali, centered in the Wadi 
’1-Taym (present-day south-east Lebanon, western foot of Mount Her- 
mon). According to the historian Ibn al-Athir, both Nusayris and Dru- 
zes dwelt in the Wadi ’l-Taym.'® The Druzes were a sect of Egyptian 
Ismaili Shīism, and spread their propaganda in Syria in the name of 
the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim bi-Amrillah (disappeared in 412/1021).'*' 
The Druzes were probably not serious rivals, because Nusayri medieval 
sources never mention them. The main rival sect was the Ishāgiyya, 
which was headed at this time by Ismail ibn Khallād Abū Duhayba 
from Ba'albak.'? Al-Tawil wrote about the popular tradition of the 
rivalry between the pious scholar al-Tabarani and the rich and cor- 
rupted Ibn Khallad, as preserved during his time and which was prob- 
ably based on historical events. 

Even if we do not accept the accuracy of al-Tawil’s account of this 
rivalry, it reflects a long struggle between two rival sects in the same 
territory, which became part of the popular legacy of the Nusayris. 
This popular tradition is backed by al-Tabarani’s explicit demand to 
curse Ismail ibn Khallad, which appears in his Majmū' al-a yād in the 
prayer of Nawrūz.'* 

As for the Druzes, the fact that there is no account of them in 
medieval Nusayri writings shows that they were not a threat to the 
sect. On the contrary, it was the Druzes who felt threatened by the 
Nusayris who were in the eleventh century much more influential in 
Syria. The contemporary Hamza ibn 'Ali, the actual founder of the 
Druze sect, wrote his well known epistle against the Nusayris, al-Risāla 
al-Damigha li-'l-fasiq al-Nusayri.'** 


9 Abū 1-Hasan ‘Ali ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fī "l-ta'rikh (Beirut: Dar Bayrūt, 1982), 
vol. 10, p. 656. 

1! Concerning the Druzes, see K. M. Firro, History of the Druzes (Leiden: Brill, 
1992). 

! TA, p. 262. 

65 MA, p. 222. 

‘et Many versions of this epistle are available in manuscript form. Here the Ms. 
Jerusalem Arab 184, Rasá'il Hamza, no. 1109 is used (henceforth Hamza ibn ‘Ali, 
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Since previous studies concerning this epistle have not answered 
the question concerning its historical context, I will try to propose a 
logical hypothesis regarding this matter. Not only did the Druze pro- 
pagandist Hamza have to spread his message in a territory already 
under the influence of the Nusayris, it seems that the Nusayri writings 
shocked him. The similarity of the terminology and the theology could 
not leave him indifferent. Both Nusayris and Druzes were Shii sects 
deeply influenced by Neoplatonism and Gnosticism. Both called them- 
selves muwahhidün, and considered the study of esoteric knowledge 
as the true path to monotheism. Hamza focused his attack against the 
Nusayris in a book entitled Kitab al-hagāig wa-kashf al-mahjub by 
“one of the Nusayri heretics”, directed to the “real muwahhidūn”, i.e. 
to the Druzes, not the Nusayrīs.'” The only Kitab al-hagā ig to be 
found in the Nusayri literature is Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba 
al-Harrani’s Hagā'ig asrar al-din (See Appendix 1), which appears 
also in Catafago's list as Kitab al-hagā ig.'* Nevertheless, according to 
Massignon's bibliography, the author of this book is none other than 
Hamza ibn Shu ba al-Harràni'* called in the Nusayrī sources Hamza 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Shu'ba al-Harrani (The confusion between the authors of 
the Bana Shu ba's writings is discussed in Appendix 1). 

To conclude, it is very possible that the Druze leader found out 
that not only was his rival sect called muwahhidün, as was his own 
sect, but also that one of the Nusayri authors had the same name as 
his. This could be the reason why he chose to attack the book of this 
specific author, from all the vast Nusayri literature. This similarity 
endangered the Druze da'wa and required a warning to prevent pos- 
sible confusion. However, in the following periods, the Nusayris and 
the Druzes probably found a way to coexist, since there is no trace of 
hostility between them except this Risāla al-damigha. 


al-Risāla al-dāmigha li-'l-fasiq: al-radd ‘ald ’I-Nusayri). It was printed in Lebanon 
by the same anonymous printer of Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi: Anwar Yasin, Risāla 
Durziyya ilā 1-Nusayriyyīn (Diyàr ‘Aql, Lebanon: Dar li-ajl al-Ma'rifa, 1985). Regarding 
this epistle, see Sylvestre de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des druzes (Paris: Imprimerie 
royale, 1838), vol. 2, pp. 559-586; Bar- Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi religion, 
pp. 153-161. 

'5 Hamza ibn ‘Ali, al-Risdla al-damigha, fol. 5a. 

166 Catafago, “Nouvelles mélanges", p. 524, item 9. 

17 Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 644, item 63. 

165 Indeed, this epistle concludes with a warning: “Beware, beware, oh believers! 
From the sin of lust and brutish passions...you must worship him [al-Hakim, the 
Druze divine incarnation] alone without the other [Nusayri] elements which I men- 
tioned previously”; see Hamza ibn ‘Ali, al-Risāla al-damigha, fol. 16a—17b. 
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6. The Banu Shu'ba of Harran 


The Nusayri center in Harran was the oldest cell of the sect in Syria. 
We assume that members of the older Bani Shuba were among the 
51 disciples of al-Khasibi in this town, who later became the leaders 
of the sect. Harran was a convenient place to spread the Nusayri mes- 
sage because it had long ago been a center of philosophy and mysti- 
cism. It was the first Muslim center of translations of Greek sciences, 
philosophy and astronomy into Arabic. Indeed, the Nusayri writings 
in general and those of the Banu Shuba in particular were influenced 
by Greek thought. 

The main figure among the Banü Shuba was al-Hasan ibn Shu ba, 
whose full name was Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn 
ibn Shuba al- Harrani. We do not have the exact dates of his life, but 
according to newly available sources we know that he was a disciple 
of al-Khasībī'* and al-Jilli and a contemporary of Shaykh al-Mufid, 
which means that he lived in the second half of the tenth century. 
Al-Hasan's Hagā iq asrar al-dīn (see Appendix 1) is the most impor- 
tant theological work of the Banü Shu ba. From its introduction we 
know about the family's personal library that contained some 300 hun- 
dred mystical as well as Imami Shīī books.'” Al-Hasan had an Imami 
background as is evident from his Tuhfat al-'uqül (in Imami sources 
Tuhaf al-'uqül), which was included in the Shīī canon. Nevertheless, 
it was probably not an act of taqiyya, as in the case of the Hidaya of 
al-Khasibi, but a book he wrote before he was initiated into the secret 
of the muwahhidün. It is not clear if al-Hasan needed the use of taqi- 
yya as much as his Syrian "brothers" in the south and their Iraqi colle- 
ages, because Harran was distant from the strongholds of the Muslim 
orthodoxy. It seems also that the Banü Shu'ba did not suffer from the 
struggle with the rival Ishāgiyya, a fact that explains why they permit- 
ted themselves to cite the writings of Ishaq al-Ahmar much more than 
the other members of the sect. Nevertheless, in the books of the Banü 
Shu ba there are attacks against the local Sabi'a (the Sabeans), who 
were probably their main intellectual rivals.'' 


19 In his Haqá'iq asrar al-din (Appendix 1, item 44-45), al-Hasan wrote that he 
studied the Rast bash epistle directly from al-Khasibi; see HAD, p. 141. In another 
place he added that he received from al-Khasibi a tradition from al-Jannàn "the 
Persian"; see ibid., p. 151. 

17 HAD, p. 11. 

V! See HA, pp. 257, 259. Possible influences of the Sabean religion on Nusayrism 
are discussed in Chapter 2. 
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The next generation included two main writers: "Alī ibn Hamza ibn 
‘Ali ibn Shu ba, probably the nephew of al-Hasan ibn Shuba, and Abū 
‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Shu'ba who was perhaps his son. The only 
work of Alī ibn Shu'ba's we know about is the Hujjat al-'arif. One 
manuscript attributes a chapter of this book to his father, Hamza ibn 
‘Ali’? 

It should be noted that there is confusion between the authors of the 
Shu'ba family books. According to the sources of Massignon, Hamza 
ibn "Alī was even the writer of the Hagā'ig asrār al-din.'” Thus, the 
possibility should not be excluded that some of these books were writ- 
ten by one of the Banü Shu ba, and that other members of the family 
completed these works by adding their notes. From their writings it 
seems that they shared the same materials. A rare document, which is 
cited only by the Banü Shu ba, is a two-page table of the ahl al-maratib 
in the heavenly world and the material world (see Appendix 4)'” that 
is discussed in Chapter 2. At the beginning of the Hujjat al-'arif Alī ibn 
Shu ba wrote that he dedicated a copy to a certain amir, Abū ’l-Hasan 
‘Ali ibn Ja far, who was probably the patron and defender of the fam- 
ily, in 408/1017.'”> 

The last member we know about is Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad, 
author of the Kitab al-usayfir (see Appendix 1). He is also the author 
of the important Ikhtilaf al-'àlamayn, which includes the sanctification 
of al-Khasibi. 

The following diagram describes the structure of the Banü Shuba 
family: 


al-Husayn ibn Shuba al-Harrānī 
‘Ali ibn ibus 
Abü Muhammad al-Hasan ibn ‘A oe ibn ‘Ali 
Abt ‘Abdallah ee a ibn Hamza 


The Banü Shu'ba were the last charismatic leaders of the Nusayri sect 
who could unify the sect and take decisions for all the members and 


7? See Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 51b. 

13 Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 645, item 63. 
74 This table appears twice in an identical form: HAD, pp. 88-89; HA, pp. 275-276. 
U5 HA, p. 240. 
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cells."5 Their disappearance after the eleventh century marks the end 
of the period of the founders of the sect that had begun with the ninth- 
century eponym Ibn Nusayr. 


7. The end of the golden age 


After the period of the founders of the sect came a difficult time when 
the sect lacked charismatic leadership and was divided between the 
shaykhs of every village and region. This division was characterized by 
theological debates, which led to accusations of heresy and the diver- 
gence of several groups from the mainstream. This process led to a 
significant weakening of the Nusayri sect. 

This deterioration is well described in the introduction of ‘Ali ibn 
Shuba al-Harrani to his Hujjat al-‘ari f (eleventh century)" and in the 
late Munazarat Shaykh al-Nashshabi (see Appendix 1) which depicts 
the situation in the twelfth century, with some valuable notes concern- 
ing previous periods. According to this last source, the Nusayri leader 
in Aleppo in the twelfth century, al-Jazari, explained in his epistles that 
after the time of al-Tabarani, the leadership passed from the schol- 
ars (arbab al-'ilm, owners of the knowledge) to the dignitaries (arbab 
al-manāsib wa-l-husūn owners of the positions and fortresses). The 
mainstream of the sect, which is called al-‘isaba al-Khasibiyya (the 
group following al-Khasībī), was led by three shaykhs about whom lit- 
tle is known: ‘Ismat al-Dawla, succeeded by Sidq al- Alam (or al-‘Ilm) 
and the amir ‘Ali ‘Alam al-Dawla."* 

The only available information concerns ‘Ismat al-Dawla, who was 
a direct disciple of al-Tabarani. He was initiated when he was 14 years 
old by a certain Abt 1-Fath to the mufawwida, a mystical stream of 
Imami Shiism. At a certain stage of his studies he decided to leave his 
shaykh and learn the “lm al-tawhid, i.e. the Nusayri theology.'? 


7$ In the Munāzarat Shaykh al-Nashshabi (see Appendix 1, item 52), the Banü 
Shu ba, together with Abū ‘Abdallah al-Khasibi, al-Jilli and al-Jisrī are regarded as the 
"owners of the mystic knowledge" before the transmission of the leadership to the 
amirs; see MN, fol. 140b. 

77 HA, pp. 240-241. Alī ibn Shuba wrote that his purpose in his book was to 
present the hujja (proof) that would guide the rival shaykhs, whom he calls ‘ulama’ 
(religious scholars), in the right way and put an end to their dispute. 

175 MN, fol. 138a. 

V? Ibid., fol 141a. On the mufawwida, see Chapter 2. 
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In the period of these three shaykhs, the sect was backed by three 
local families, the Banū Muhriz, the Banu "l-Ahmar and the Bana 
’1-‘Arid, in exchange for their total submission.'?? These families were 
the owners of fortresses in the Jabal in the eleventh century. The Banü 
'1-Ahmar were the owners of the Balātunos (or Ablatunos) fortress in 
the rural region of Ladhiqiyya in 421-422/1030 before they handed 
it over to the Byzantines.'*! The Banü Muhriz were the owners of the 
Marqab fortress south of Tripoli, until the Crusaders took it over in 
511/1117.'? As for the Banü ’l-‘Arid, they belong to a later period. 

After losing the patronage of these two amirs, the Nusayris were left 
defenseless under Crusader rule, between the kingdom of Jerusalem 
in the south and the district of Tripoli and the principality of Antioch 
in the north. This situation, which lasted a century and a half, ended 
with the conquering of the Jabal by the Ayyubid Salah al-Din in 
584/1188. 


8. Shaykh al-Nashshabi’s travels 


In the thirteenth century, a prominent leader emerged named 
al-Makzūn al-Sinjari, who saved the Nusayris from their enemies. Such 
an important event, which probably changed the situation of the sect 
dramatically, could not have been omitted from the Munāzarat Shaykh 


180 MN, fol. 140a- 141b. 

8! Yahya ibn Saïd al-Antaqi, Tarīkh al-antāgī al-ma'rüf bi-silat ta'rikh awtikha 
(Tripoli: Juris Press, 1990), pp. 420, 423; see also, as Balātonos, in C. Cahen, La 
Syrie du nord a l'époque des croisades et la principauté franque d'Antioche (Paris: 
P. Geuthner, 1940), p. 173; as Mehlebe/Balatanos, see H. Kennedy, Crusader Castles 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), p. 20. 

Al-Tawil’s description of the three families is unreliable, particularly regarding the 
Banū Tl-Ahmar in Spain as the defenders of the 'Alawis; see TA, pp. 326, 331-332, 
333. 

182 Ibn Muhriz, the owner of the fortress, negotiated with the Crusaders to let 
them rule if his family could stay there. But he was deceived and was removed with 
his family; see J. Richard, *Note sur l'archidiocése d'Apamée et les conquétes de 
Raymond de Saint-Gilles en Syrie du Nord", Syria—Revue d'art oriental et d'archéo- 
logie, 25 (1948), p. 236. The fortress was built by a certain Muhriz ibn 'Akkàr around 
the year 391/1000; see H. Kennedy, Crusader Castles, p. 20. See also in the narrative 
history of Elyane Gorsira, Les reines de Jérusalem et les princesses de Terre Sainte: 
Cécile de France (Paris: Le Manuscipt, 2003), p. 306. According to her story, lacking 
references, Tughtekin, atabek (Turkish commander) of Damascus (d. 626 /1128), gave 
the Banü Muhriz the order to hand over the fortress to the Crusaders. 

15 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. 22; Halm, "Nusayriyya”, p. 147. 
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al-Nashshabi, if, as Bar-Asher and Kofsky maintain, this document 
was written in the thirteenth century.’ In addition, the Munazara 
describes attacks against the Ishaqiyya,'* who were supposed to have 
been eliminated by al-Makzün's army." These problems stem from 
the deceptive date that appears in the Munazara, 685/1286, the only 
year mentioned in the document." This date, which is probably an 
error of the author or later copyists, is misleading. The indicator for 
the correct dating is the name of the ruler of the area, Zayn al-Din 
Qaraja, mentioned during the debate between two shaykhs at Asfīn.'** 
The location of this village is uncertain, but since it is next to Ribah, 
the Munāzara must belong to the region of Homs. Indeed, accord- 
ing to historical sources, Qaraja (d. 604/1207), an important Ayyubid 
commander, was the amir of this region.'? Thus, it can be assumed 
that the right date is 585/1189 and the mistake occurred during the 
long period of copying of this text. 

The places mentioned in the Munāzara, which were visited by the 
Aleppan shaykh and his disciple, who is the narrator, may indicate the 
location of the Nusayri communities left under Muslim rule in the period 
described in this document. In the east the shaykh traveled to the Dayr al- 
Zawr near the Euphrates (al-Manasif, Marih), and in the west he reached 
the regions of Homs (Ribah, Asfin), Hamat (Qurmus, Suwayda, Rabia), 
and Aleppo (Oulaya, Jaris).?? It is important to note that al-Nashshabi 
never entered the territories ruled by the Crusaders in the west. We 
may conclude that the Munazara is a document describing events from 
the beginning of the twelfth century, beginning with a situation of the 
Nusayris when they were divided in Syria between the Christian domi- 
nation of the Crusaders in the west and the Muslim principalities in 
the east, and ending with their unification under Ayyübid rule. 


18t Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 7, 11. 

15 Ibid., fol. 121a, b. 

55 Al-Tawil, Ta'rikh (TA), pp. 362-363. 

17 MN, fol. 111a. 

18 Ibid., fol. 112b. 

7? R. S. Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols: The Ayyubids of Damascus, 
1193-1260 (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1977), pp. 111, 143. 

"0 MN, fol. 69a, 69b, 70b, 72b, 144a. Most of the villages can be found because they 
still exist today and their locations correspond to the course traveled by the disciple of 
al-Nashshabi. I do not share the opinion of Bar-Asher and Kofsky that these villages can- 
not be located; see M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, “The Nusayri doctrine of ‘Ali’s divin- 
ity and the Nusayri trinity according to an unpublished treatise from the 13th century", 
Der Islam 72 (1995), p. 262, n. 25. 
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The travels and debates of Shaykh al-Nashshabi reflect the discon- 
nection between the Nusayris of Aleppo, the Khasibiyya, and the other 
communities in Syria. According to the Munazara, al- Nashshābī's dis- 
ciple heard that the “people of the Jabal” deviated from the right path 
of the founders of the sect (Ibn Nusayr, al-Khasibi, Banü Shuba and 
their three followers) and adopted heretical doctrines. In addition, 
he witnessed his master’s attack against the heresy of the Nusayris of 
Asfin (Homs).'*! One Nusayri faction that is repeatedly named in the 
Munāzara is the Hatimiyya, followers of a leader of the sect named 
Hatim al-Tawbani (or Tübani, i.e. from Tuba near Aleppo) al-Jadili, 
from a previous period, about whom we lack information. His fol- 
lowers are accused of the personification of the deity.?? Catafago's 
list contains one book written by al-Tawbani, entitled Kitab al-tajrid, 
which is not available to us.'” 

The Nusayris of the Jabal, who were condemned in the Munazara, 
were left under Christian rule for more than a century. They were not 
only isolated from their leaders in Aleppo and Harran, but also influ- 
enced by other sects in their region. According to Dussaud's hypoth- 
esis, the Ismaili sect of the Nizaris (called by the locals Hashīshiyyūn) 
took control of the Nusayris of the Jabal at the beginning of the twelfth 
century. This seems very logical, considering the fact that the Nizaris 
took possession of several fortresses in the Jabal in this period.”* The 
disconnection between the Nusayri communities and the theologi- 
cal disputes between them weakened the sect and put its survival in 
danger. In the sect's documents from the twelfth century onwards, 
no more is heard about the community in Tiberias. According to Ibn 
al-Athir, Nusayris and Druzes shared the region of Wadi 'l-Taym at 
the beginning of the twelfth century.” The existence of the Rajar vil- 


191 See in detail ibid., pp. 258-292. 

12 MN, fol. 82b, 83a, 116a, 150a. We know that at the time of the Mundzara Hātim 
al-Tawbani was no longer alive because he was blessed qaddasahu 'llāh (may God 
sanctify him); see ibid., fol. 112b. Al-Tawil’s account of al- Tawbàni does not fit our 
dating. He makes him live in the thirteenth century as the teacher of amir Abū 'l-Fida' 
of Hamat. According to his unreliable account, al-Tawbani was born in 677/1278, an 
illogical date even if we accept the date that appears in the Munazara (685/1286). 

955 Catafago, "Nouvelles mélanges", p. 524, item 6. 

4 Dussaud, ibid., pp. 22-23; Halm, ibid., pp. 146-147. For the Nizàri sect, see 
B. Lewis, The Assassins: A Radical Sect in Islam (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1967). See his assumption concerning the Nusayris in ibid., p. 98. 

55 Ibn al-Athīr, al-Kamil fi "l-ta'rikh, vol. 10, p. 656. According to the account of 
the year 522/1128, the sects of Wadi ’l-Taym were under the protection of the amir of 
the region, al-Dahhak, who was killed by the amir Bahram the same year. 
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lage on the present border between Israel and Lebanon is the last rem- 
nant of a Nusayri community that existed until the eleventh century 
between Tiberias and the Golan. 


9. Al-Makzün al-Sinjārī and the Nusayri awakening 


The Nusayri legacy was preserved in a popular story of a savior amir 
named al-Makzün, who came to the Jabal from Sinjar (northwestern 
Iraq near the present-day Syrian border), united the sect and saved it 
from its rivals. The dating of these events is problematic. Al-Tawil's 
Ta rikh al-‘Alawiyyin was until recently the only source referred to by 
modern researchers of the biography of Hasan ibn Yüsuf al-Makzün 
al-Sinjari. This amir converted to Nusayrism and invaded their region 
in 617/1220."5 


9.1 A detailed biography 


The biography of al-Makzūn should be reviewed in the light of an 
important source which is cited in the research of Asad "Alī, enti- 
tled Tarīkh al-Makzün, written in 1913 by the 'Alawi Shaykh Yünus 
Hasan Ramadan from Jabala.'”” This biography is more detailed than 
al-Tawil’s Ta rīkh. It was written some 20 years before al-Tawil’s book 
and according to its contents it is very possible that it was his major 
source. Unlike the history of al-Tawil, Shaykh Yunus gives references 
concerning his sources. Nevertheless, these facts cannot indicate that 
this biography is more credible than that of al-Tawil, because there is 
no evidence for al-Makzün and his activity in medieval sources. The 
following account summarizes the main biographical details. 


1% Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil, Ta'rikh al-'Alawiyyin (Lādhigiyya: Dar al- 
Andalus, 1966), p. 358. 

97 “A. “Ali, Marifat Allah wa-'l-Makzün al-Sinjārī (Beirut: Dar al-Rā'id al- Arabi, 
1972), vol. 2, pp. 328-349. 

"5 The biography entitled Ta'rikh al-Makzün, was written in 1913 by the 'Alawi 
Shaykh Yünus Hasan Ramadan from Jabala. Shaykh Yünus asked the help of other 
‘Alawi shaykhs, who gave him private documents concerning his biography. Most of 
them were copied in the eighteenth century, except one from the seventeenth cen- 
tury and three older manuscripts from the fifteenth century. At the beginning Shaykh 
Yünus presents his sources, which are all manuscripts kept in private family librar- 
ies. One of them is presumed to have been by an al-Makzün descendant; see A. "Ali, 
Marifat Allah, vol. 2, pp. 329-335. 
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Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Yusuf al-Makzün al-Sinjari was a 
descendant of a certain amir Raiq ibn Khadr (or Khidr), an 'Alawi 
(i.e. Nusayri) contemporary of al-Khasibi, from the Banü Tarkhan and 
Banu Fadl of Yemeni origins.’ Al-Makzün was born in 560/1164 or 
564/1168 and received a fine education in poetry and in Shii Islam. 
He studied by heart the Nahj al-balagha (the famous collection of 
speeches of "Alī ibn abi Talib, by al-Sharif al-Radi) and the Quran. 
He succeeded as the amir of the principality of Sinjar after his father's 
death in 602/1205.” During the time of his father, Amir Yusuf, the 
twelfth century, the first migration began from Sinjar to the fortresses 
of the region of Ladhiqiyya, led by the “philosopher” Shaykh Ahmad 
ibn Jābir ibn Abi 1-Arīd.'' The latter was probably the leader who 
ruled the Banu ’l-‘Arid, the third family mentioned in the Munazarat 
Shaykh al-Nashshabi as patrons of the Nusayris."? Other significant 
migrations of Nusayris from Aleppo, ‘Ana, and Baghdad took place in 
the same period.” 

In the time of al-Makzün, in the year 615/1218, Nusayris from the 
region of Banyas and Lādhigiyya sent a letter to al-Makzün asking 
for help against their rivals, the Kurds (brought to their region by the 
Ayyubids and the Isma‘ilis (probably Nizaris).?* 

It was a massacre of the Nusayris in the Sahyün fortress during 
their celebration of Nawrüz that persuaded al-Makzün to intervene. 
He came from Sinjar with some 25,000 warriors to fight the Kurds and 
the Ismailis. But he returned to Sinjar in order to double his forces, 
and brought some 50,000 warriors in 619/1222."5 He took over the 
fortresses in the region of Hamat (Abü Qubays) and Tripoli (al-Mar- 
gab, Ulayga), where he celebrated his victory with the Nusayri villag- 
ers, married his cousin Fadda, and granted lands (iqta'at, sing. iqta’) 


1 The names of family members of al-Makzün were added to the Diwan of al- 
Muntajab al-‘Ani (see Appendix 1, item 53) in a later period for an unknown reason. 
We suppose that al- Muntajab lived in the time of al-Khasibi, according to the contents 
of his poems. The lines mentioning the Banü Tarkhàn and Banü Fadl, ancestors of 
al-Makzün, which appear in the titles and at the beginning of some poems, seem out 
of context. See DMA, fol. 123b, 128b- 129b, 144a, 144b, 147b. 

"O A. A. ‘Ali, Marifat Allah, vol. 2, pp. 337-340. 

201 Ibid., p. 341. 

22 MN, fol. 140a- 141b. 

23 A. A. ‘Ali, Marifat Allah, p. 341. 

24 Ibid., p. 343. 

25 Thid., pp. 343-346. 
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to her brothers.” He continued his battles until the Kurds and the 
Ismāīlīs fled from the Jabal. In 620/1223 he wrote his book Risālat 
tazkiyat al-nafs. There was only one last rivalry to settle. His personal 
involvment in the Nusayri theology led him to organize a theological 
debate (munāzara) against the Ishaqiyya and the Duhaybiyya (follow- 
ers of Abü Duhayba, Ishàqi leaders and rivals of al-Tabarani). At the 
end of this debate he massacred them and burned their books.?" In 
630/1232 he wrote his Ad'iya (book of prayers, not available to us) and 
in 638/1240, on his way back to Sinjar, he fell ill and died in the village 
of Talafar near Hamat.” 


9.2 Al-Makzün's innovations 


Al-Makzün's Risālat tazkiyat al-nafs (see Appendix 1) does not add 
historical information to his biography, except for the date of its com- 
position, 620/1223. His Diwan, like his other works, reflects his 
charismatic personality, which was a combination of a military com- 
mander and a mystic poet. Al-Tawil's biography contains one element 
that is missing from Shaykh Yünus's book. According to al-Tawil, 
al-Makzün began a tradition that was considered a “revolution in the 
religion". From his period onwards the secrets of the sect were known 
not only by a minority of the initiated group. Poets could also write 
religious poems for all the members of the sect, in which they included 
the secret doctrines, but they used personal terms and expressions that 
only the initiated Nusayris could understand.” Another important 
innovation of al-Makzün is the addition of jihad as a religious obli- 
gation. In accordance with the difficult circumstances of the sect, he 
made obligatory the jihad al-zahir, the exoteric meaning of the term, 
which is war against the infidels and the enemies of Islam. He also 
ordered the jihad al-bātin, the esoteric battle of the believer against 


26 Ibid., p. 354. 

27 Ibid., p. 346. Compare with the account of al-Makzün's wars against the Kurds, 
the Ismāīīlīs and the Ishaqis, abridged in TA, pp. 359-362. The dates and places are 
almost identical but the historical account omits many details. 

208 A. A. ‘Ali, Marifat Allāh, vol. 2, p. 347. According to al-Tawil, he was buried 
in Kafarstisa, near Damascus; see TA, p. 363. Shaykh Yunus did not specify the place 
of his burial. 

29 RTN, p. 268. 

20 TA, p. 363. 
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personal sins, lusts, but mainly doubts concerning God." Shaykh 
al-Suwayri’s Urjüza, of the fourteenth century, contains an element of 
jihad al-zāhir, the fidā' (sacrifice), a term which is not found in later 
sources)? Al-Makzūn's Dīwān contains typical military terminol- 
ogy such as jihad, thurür (front camp), nasr/fath (victory), and jaysh 
(army).?? Apart from the jihād, another innovation is typical of his 
poetry. If we accept the credibility of the available copy of his Diwan, it 
seems to reflect significant Sufi influence. Al-Makzün explicitly defines 
his religion as "ilm al-tasawwuf (science of Süfism), which is for him 
a synonym of ‘ilm al-tawhid (science of monotheism, Nusayrīsm).'* 
In his poetry, the element of love for the divinity as a means of get- 
ting closer to God is prominent. His comparison between God and 
a beloved and desired woman is extraordinary for the Nusayri anti- 
feminist approach. Typical Nusayri religious poetry deals with the 
divinity in the third person and rarely speaks of the spiritual experi- 
ence of the writer in the first person. But most of al-Makzün's poetry is 
personal and the divinity is in the background. Al-Makzün focuses on 
his personal feelings and experiences and his love for the members of 
the sect and for God, using three levels for affection, love and passion- 
ate love: hubb/mahabba, gharam, and sabāba or 'ishq.?^ These levels 
are known in Süfism as an important means to attain unity with God 
(ittihad),?* but for al-Makzūn ittihād is a heresy and love is an aid to 
the Gnostic return to heaven, but the divinity remains transcendental. 
Paul Nwyia sees the the writings of al-Makzün as a combination of 
Nusayrism and Süfism. Nevertheless, in his poetry al-Makzün tries to 
alienate himself from Süfism, cursing Hallaj and attacking his declara- 
tion of unity with God (anā T-haqq, I am truth) as heresy.?" We may 
assume that al-Makzün, like other Süfi mystics, was attracted to mysti- 


?! RTN, pp. 302-304. The jihad al-bātin is discussed in Chapter 2. 

212 SUR, fol 218b, 233b. 

?5 DMS, pp. 94, 107, 113. 

214 Ibid., p. 102. 

?5 Paul Nwyia noted that some of al-Makzün's poems are even erotic, but this should 
be understood as a typical mystic relation between the believers and God, a view well 
known in Judaism in the context of the biblical Song of Songs (Shir ha-shirim). See a 
general explanation of the connection between eroticism and mysticism in D. Abrams, 
Sexual Symbolism and Merkavah Speculation in Medieval Germany (Tubingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1997), pp. 1-2 and the bibliography in note 4. 

?'$ J. Baldick, Mystical Islam (London: I. B. Tauris, 1989), p. 57. 

?7 Nwyia, "Makzün al-Sinjārī, poète mystique alaouite", Studia Islamica, 40 (1974), 
pp. 98-99. 
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cal Shīism and converted to Nusayrism. This Safi tendency towards 
Shīism was more characteristic of the Süfi orders of Iran and central 
Asia in later periods. The best example is the Safawid dynasty in Iran 
in the sixteenth century. Thus, the case of al-Makzün seems to be one 
of the earliest examples of the complex connection between Süfism 
and Shīism.”* 

As for the issue of the elimination of the rival Ishaqiyya sect by 
al-Makzün, a comparison of two Muslim texts, written before and 
after the period of al-Makzün, may shed some light. In the book of 
al-Shahrastānī (d. 548/1153), al-Milal wa-’l-nihal, there is a chapter 
explaining the beliefs of the Nusayriyya and the Ishāgiyya.”” But in 
Kitab al-rawdatayn of Aba Shama (d. 666/1267) mentions among 
the sects in Syria the Nusayris, the Druzes and the Hashishiyya (the 
Nizārīs), but not the Ishàqiyya.^? 

Although medieval sources are silent concerning al-Makzün, there 
is no doubt that circumstances enabled his success. The permanent 
wars between the Ayyubids and the Crusaders, as well as the terror 
of the Nizaris, devastated all three warring sides. It is this chronic 
instability in Syria and the absence of a strong Muslim control in the 
regions conquered by Salah al-Din that permitted a certain degree of 
autonomy of the Nusayris in the Jabal. According to Nusayri popu- 
lar tradition, al-Makzūn brought a thousand of his warriors to Syria. 
These people, who enlarged the sect's population considerably, are 
regarded as the ancestors of most of the present-day 'Alawi clans in 
Syria.?! According to al-Tawil, most of the clans that came from Sinjar 


?* V. J. Cornell, Voices of Islam (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Publishing Group, 
2007), pp. 223-224; S. H. Nasr, Sufi Essays (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1973), pp. 104-122. 

29 Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa- l-nihal (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1992), pp. 192-193. 

20 Abū Shama, Kitab al-rawdatayn fī akhbar al-dawlatayn al-Nüriyya wa-'l- 
Salāhiya (Cairo: al-Mu'assasa '1-Misriyya ’l-‘Amma, 1962), vol. 1, p. 510. 

21 Shaykh Yunus wrote in his conclusion: “The Sanājira [the family of al-Makzūn 
al-Sinjari] today form the majority of the ‘Alawis”; see A. A. ‘Ali, Ma'rifat Allāh, vol. 2, 
p.349. Concerning the actual factions in the Nusayri- Alawi sect in theology (Shamaliyya, 
Kalaziyya, Ghaybiyya and Haydariyya) and in clans (Khayyatin, Haddadin, Matawira, 
Darawisa, Maharisa and Kalbiyya), see TA, pp. 529-531; Halm, “Nusayriyya”, p. 149; 
Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís, pp. 41-42, note 1. About the clans, see F. I. 
Khuri, “The Alawis of Syria: Religious ideology and organization", in R. T. Antoun and 
D. Quataert (eds.), Syria: Society, Culture and Polity (Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1991), pp. 60-61. 
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settled in Jabala. These people were characterized as brave warriors.?? 
These facts would later on have a significant impact on the events of 
the fourteenth century in this specific town. The brief revival of the 
sect in the time of al-Makzūn ended with the invasion of the Mamluks 
led by Baybars (d. 676/1277). 


10. Oppression under the Mamluks 


The events of the beginning of the thirteenth century marked a new era 
of stability in the Muslim world. The new ruling power that arose in 
Egypt, the Mamlüks, gained a strong grip in the region of Syria. After 
repelling the Mongol invasion at ‘Ayn Jalüt in 659/1260, Baybars put 
an end to the Ismāīlī-Nizārī presence in Syria and also to that of the 
Crusaders in the coastal regions by the end of the century. Neverthe- 
less, the Mamlüks granted stability only to those who followed their 
own religious beliefs. They defended Sunni Muslims, while Shri groups 
were severely persecuted. The most vulnerable were the Shri sects that 
had survived up to this period, mainly the Druzes and the Nusayris. 


10.1 First attempt to convert the Nusayris 


The conclusion of the historical survey describes the Mamlük attempt 
to liquidate the Nusayris, the response of the sect to that attempt, and 
the reasons for its eventual survival. In contrast to the issues dealt 
with thus far, Mamlük policy towards the Nusayri sect has been well 
covered in previous studies. René Dussaud and Samuel Lyde both give 
interesting explanations for the exceptional events of this period. The 
more recent studies of Urbain Vermeulen and Sato Tsugitaka concern- 
ing the town of Jabala contribute to the covering and comprehension 
of the events. Tsugitaka notes that the Mamlük conquest of Syria was 
followed by a cadastral survey, to enable preparation for the distribu- 
tion of the igtā' to the leading warriors? The conclusions of the sur- 
vey were economic as well as religious. The territory was to be divided 
into districts, and the local sects had to embrace Sunni Islam. Baybars 
himself ordered that mosques should be built in every Nusayri village. 


22 TA, pp. 416-417, 426-427. 
23 S. Tsugitaka, The Syrian Coastal Town of Jabal: Its History and Present Situation 
(Tokyo: Meikei Printing, 1988), p. 64. 
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Taxes were to be raised from the local villagers and the drinking of 
wine was prohibited. Initiation into the Nusayri religion, the khitab, 
was forbidden. The Nusayris were thus divided into separate districts 
and were obliged to use the new mosques for public prayer instead of 
practising their intimate secret cult in private houses. They had to pay 
heavy taxes to their new igtā landlords and could not use wine for 
their mystical prayers. The most severe edict of all was the abolition of 
the khitab, which meant the end of initiation into the esoteric religion 
or, in other words, the elimination of the Nusayri sect.” 

The attempt of Baybars to convert the Nusayris seems odd if we com- 
pare it with his determined elimination of the Nizaris. The Nusayris 
could not stand against the power that had defeated the Mongols. 
One should therefore ask why the Mamlüks preferred to convert them 
rather than liquidate them in one raid. In order to answer this ques- 
tion, we should complete the account of the relationship between the 
Nusayris and the ruling Mamlüks. 

The enforcement of mosque building in the Nusayri villages was 
not enough to convert the members of the sect. It seems that Baybars 
underestimated the devotion of the Nusayris to their religion. Since 
the orders to convert the sect were renewed following the cadastral 
survey of 717/1317, it is reasonable to assume that the attempt of 
Baybars some 50 years earlier was unsuccessful. The account of Ibn 
Battüta, according to which the Nusayris used the mosques for their 
cattle," may not be historically accurate; no other historian of that 
period mentions it. This is an example of Ibn Battüta's well-known 
ironic style used as means to denounce the Mamlüks and to explain 
their failure to convert the Nusayris. 


10.2 The uprising of the Nusayri mahdi 


The second attempt to convert the Nusayris and to raise taxes from 
their lands took place in the wilaya (district) of Tripoli, which 


24 Ibid., pp. 63-66; Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís, p. 27. Both base 
their account mainly on chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. See, for 
example, ‘Umar ibn al-Muzafar ibn al-Wardi, Ta’rikh Ibn al-Wardī (Najaf: al-Matba'a 
"]-Haydariyya, 1969), vol. 2, p. 380; Taqi l-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Maqrizi, Kitab 
al-Sulūk li-ma'rifat duwal al-mulük (Cairo: Matba'at Lajnat al-Ta'lif wa-1-Tarjama 
wa-']-Nashr, 1971), vol. 2. pp. 174-175; also the traveler Shams al-Din ibn Battūta, 
Tuhfat al-nuzzār fi ghara'ib al-amsār wa-'ajā ib al-asfār (Rabat: Matbü'at Akadimiyyat 
al-Mamlaka 1-Maghribiyya, 1977), p. 291. On the khitab, see Chapter 3, 4.4. 

?5 [bn Battüta, Tuhfat al-nuzzār, p. 291. 
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included the regions of Jabala and Ladhiqiyya. This Mamluk initiative 
was counteracted by a strong uprising led by a Nusayri leader from 
the region of Jabala in 717/1317. While Tsugitaka sees the religious 
prohibitions as the main reason for the Nusayri uprising,"* Vermeulen 
tends to view it as a social revolt of the peasants against the landlords.” 
We can assume that both reasons, religious and economic, played an 
important role in this uprising. Nevertheless, a review of the sect’s 
development requires a preliminary investigation as to the reason for 
this outstanding phenomenon in Nusayri history. Since the time of the 
Imam Ja far al-Sadiq in the eighth century, most of the Shīīs, includ- 
ing the Nusayris, believed in gu ūd (a passive expectation of a savior) 
and entrusted the khurūj (the war against the infidels) to the mahdi 
at the end of time. Indeed, al-Makzün's expedition was an exception. 
It should be seen as the external intervention of a foreign leader who 
had been converted to Nusayrism. It was not viewed by the sect as an 
attack initiated against the sect's enemies, but as a migration process 
followed by a defensive military expedition. 

Dussaud proposes that the mahdi uprising was the result of the 
influence of the violent and messianic natures of the Nizaris who ruled 
in the Jabal for a decade.”* However, his logical hypothesis cannot 
explain where the Nusayri warriors came from. It was perhaps rather 
that the uprising took place specifically in Jabala because it was the 
main place in which the warriors of al-Makzün al-Sinjari had been 
concentrated a century before. The local members of the sect not only 
shared a tradition of fighters but were probably closer to the jihad 
ideology of al-Makzün than Nusayris in other regions. 

According to several Muslim sources, the mysterious mahdi came 
from the castle of Qirtyawüs near Jabala.?? The Christian Syriac his- 
torian Bar-Hebreaus (d. 685/1286) was the only one to claim that the 
Nusayri mahdi appeared from Balatunos (in the source Beladnoos).?? 
This last account proves that a Nusayri community, which had lived 


2% Tsugitaka, The Syrian Coastal Town of Jabala, p. 66 and Muslim Societies: 
Historical and Comparative Perspectives (London: Routledge, 2004), pp. 3-6. 

227 U. Vermeulen, “Some remarks on a rescript of al-Nasir Muhammad b. Qalà'ün 
on the abolition of taxes and the Nusayris (Mamlaka of Tripoli, 717/1317)", Orientalis 
Lovaniensia Periodica I (1970), pp. 195-201. 

28 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. 23. 

2 Ibid., p. 24; Tsugitaka, The Syrian Coastal Town of Jabala, p. 61. 

250 See the translation of Lyde, Asian Mystery, p. 71. On Bar-Hebraeus, see a recent 
publication: H. Takahashi, Barhebraeus: A Bio-bibliography (Piskataway, N.J.: Gorgias 
Press, 2003). 
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there from the period of the Banu l-Ahmar in the eleventh century, still 
existed in this place and probably joined the rebellion of 717/1317. 

The uprising was most likely a local event, because Nusayris from 
other regions did not join it. It seems that it was not backed by a 
majority of the sect’s shaykhs, which is the reason that it was not 
recorded in any of the Nusayri sources or in the popular tradition. The 
sect’s religious leaders were probably shocked by the public declara- 
tion of secret beliefs and the violent means of the mahdi, who brought 
disaster to the community in Jabala. The contemporary historian Ibn 
Kathir (d. 774/1373) described the events as follows: 


In this year (717/1317) the Nusayriyya became disobedient, and among 
them was a man whom they called Muhammad ibn Hasan, the mahdi, 
executor of Allah’s orders [a!-Oā'im bi-Amrillāh, identical to the Fatimid 
Caliph's title] and sometimes they called him ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib creator of 
heavens and earth... At other times he claimed that he was [the Prophet] 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah, Lord of the Land. He rebelled, claiming that 
the Muslims were infidels and the Nusayris possessed the truth. This 
man had influence upon many of the leading Nusayris, to whom he gave 
command over a thousand [warriors], lands and positions. They raided 
the town of Jabala, entered and killed a certain number of its habitants, 
and left it declaring that: “There is no God but ‘Ali, and no veil [hijab] 
but Muhammad and there is no gate [bab] but Salman”. They took two 
[Muslim] shaykhs and the inhabitants of the city cried: “Alas to Islam, 
oh sultan! oh amir!” But on that day they did not have any savior and 
they cried and begged the mighty and exalted God. This heretic col- 
lected his spoils and distributed it to his commanders and his follow- 
ers, may God curse them all! He told them that there is nothing left of 
the Muslims...He ordered his commanders to ruin the mosques and to 
turn them into wine taverns. When they caught a Muslim they forced 
him to say: “There is no God but ‘Ali and bow to your Lord the mahdi 
who gives life and puts to death", or else they would kill him... They 
equipped themselves [for another raid] but troops were launched against 
them, defeated them, killed a great number of people among them, and 
the mahdi was killed.” 


The account of a later historian, al-Maqrizi (d. 846/1442) adds more 
odd details: 


On 17 [a sacred number in Nusayri theology] Dhū 1-Oa'da a man from 
the village of Qirtyawüs in the district of Jabala claimed that he was 
Muhammad ibn Hasan, the mahdi, and that while he was plowing in 
his field, suddenly a white bird came to him and made a hole in the side 


?! [bn Kathir, al-Bidáya wa -l-niháya, vol. 14, p. 83. 
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of his body through which he took out his soul and inserted the soul 
of Muhammad ibn Hasan [al-‘Askari, i.e. the twelfth and last Imam]. 
Some 5,000 Nusayris joined him [3,000 according to al-Dhahabi].’” He 
ordered them to prostrate themselves before him, which they did. He 
permitted them to drink wine and to abandon prayer. He declared that: 
“There is no God but ‘Ali, and no veil but Muhammad [the third aspect 
is missing here]”. They held red flags and a big candle with burning 
flames,”*? which was held by a young man who claimed he was Ibrahim 
ibn Adham and that he [the mahdi] resurrected him, and he called his 
brother al-Miqdad ibn Aswad al-Kindi, and called another person “[the 
Angel] Gabriel”... he attacked Jabala in Friday, killed, took captives and 
revealed his heresy, and he cursed [the two first caliphs] Abu Bakr and 
‘Umar, God bless them. Then the governor of Tripoli, Amir Shihab 
al-Din Qirtay sent an army of 1,000 cavalry headed by Amir Badr al-Din 
Bilik [or Baylik]. He fought them until he [the mahdi] was killed. His 
uprising [khurūj] took five days.?* 


The mystical symbols in the story of the Nusayri mahdi have never 
been studied, perhaps because some of them are strange even accord- 
ing to the sect’s own doctrines. The abolition of Islamic law is known 
from the history of the Hashishiyyün.^? Other symbols in the story of 
the Nusayri mahdi do not belong to Ismaili mysticism. The tradition 
of the white bird carrying the mahdīs soul can be traced to two differ- 
ent traditions: Zoroastrian- Muslim syncretism” and Sufi mysticism.”*” 


>» Tsugitaka, The Syrian Coastal Town of Jabala, pp. 61-62. 

?? Since there does not seem to be a suitable translation for bi-'I-hār, it is possibly 
an error of the copyist in the last letter and it was originally bi-alhāb. This translation 
seems more logical than Tsugitaka’s proposal, “burning as brightly as day", supposing 
that bi--hár was originally bi-'I-nahār. 

?^ A]-Magrīzī, Kitab al-Sulük, vol. 2, pp. 174-175. 

?5 Lewis, The Assassins, p. 128. About the belief of the Isma‘ilis in the abolition of 
Islamic law in the time of the mahd?'s appearance and Muslim accusations of anti- 
nomianism, see H. Halm, The Empire of the Mahdi: The Rise of the Fatimids, trans. 
M. Bonner (Leiden: Brill, 1996), pp. 21-22. 

36 In the Shahnameh of the Seljuk Sultan Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092), there is 
an account of a rebellion by one of Abü Muslim's followers who tried to revenge his 
murder. The rebel, a certain magician called Sinbadh, claimed that when the “Abbasid 
caliph was about to execute Abü Muslim, commander of Khurasan, he escaped by 
turning into a white dove and soaring to the heavens, where he was seated by the 
mahdi and Mazdak (founder of a sixth-century Zoroastrian proto-socialist philoso- 
phy). See H. Darke (trans.), The Book of Government or Rules for Kings (London: 
Routledge, 2002), p. 207; P. Holsworth, A History of Persia (London: Routledge, 2004), 
pp. 560-561. On Mazdak and Mazdakizm, see E. Yarshater, “Mazdakiza”, Cambridge 
History of Iran, III (1983), pp. 991-1024. 

27 The story of the mahdīs uprising contains two Sufi elements. In his account of 
the uprising, al-Magrīzī noted that one of the mahdi's followers claimed to be Ibrahim 
ibn Adham, one of the early Süfis of the eighth century from Balkh who was buried 
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The Nusayri use of the white bird could be a negation of the symbol of 
the black raven in the tradition of the Ghurabiyya (sect of the ravens, 
a rival Ghulat sect.” 

There are traces in Nusayri writings of other accusations of her- 
esy mentioned in the account of the uprising. The shahada (declara- 
tion of belief) repeated by the mahdīs followers concerning the three 
divine aspects, the consideration of ‘Ali and his follower al-Migdād as 
parts of the divinity, and the curse of the first two caliphs, all reflect a 
superficial Sunni understanding of some Nusayri doctrines. A typical 
example of this facile understanding of the sect's mystical doctrines is 
the fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328), which is discussed in detail 
in Chapter 3. The fact that such doctrines were revealed means that 
the mahdi permitted himself to abolish the tagiyya, as if the end of 
time had come. 

In the account of Ibn Battüta, we find significant additional infor- 
mation about the uprising. The mahdi said that the angels would 
defend him. Then he promised his followers that when they fought, 
their branches of myrtle would turn into swords.” This promise can 
be traced back to a well-known Ghulat tradition from the time of Abü 
’1-Khattab’s uprising in Kufa in the eighth century.” 


in Syria; see M. Sharon, Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum Palaestinae (Leiden: Brill, 
1997), vol. 2, pp. 94-96. In addition, the symbol of the white bird was used by Süfi 
mystics in the period of the Nusayri mahdi. It is said that the Sufi leader Abū '1-Hasan 
al-Shadhili (d. 656/1258) saw an angel in the form of a white bird; see J. Renard and 
A. Schimmel (trans.), Ibn ‘Abbad of Ronda: Letters on the Sufi Path (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1986), p. 53. The Safi ‘Umar ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) saw white birds attend- 
ing the funeral of one of his shaykhs; see E. Homerin, ‘Umar ibn al-Farid: Sufi Verse, 
Saintly Life (New York: Paulist Press, 2001). Another well-known Süfi, Jalal al-Din 
al-Rümi (d. 672/1273), used the bird in a poem he wrote as a symbol of the Angel 
Gabriel; see W. C. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love: The Spiritual Path of Rumi (Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1984), p. 96. 

238 The Ghurabiyya were a Ghulat sect who claimed that the Angel Gabriel was sent 
by God to ‘Ali but confused him with Muhammad, because they were as similar as two 
ravens. Thus, they curse Gabriel and the Prophet Muhammad as well. See al-Baghdadi, 
al-Farq bayna "l-firaq, p. 239. This sect still existed in Syria in the time of Ibn Jubayr 
(d. 614/1217), the Andalusian traveler. According to his description of Syria, the Shīīs 
were more numerous than the Sunnis during the time he traveled there. Among the 
Shīī groups, those he considered most heretical were the Isma'iliyya, the Nusayriyya 
(“who regard ‘Ali as God”), and the Ghurabiyya; see Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
Jubayr, Risālat itibār al-nāsik fī dhikr al-āthār al-karima wa-'l-manasik (Beirut: Dar 
wa-Maktabat al-Hilal, 1986), p. 227. 

29 [bn Battüta, Tuhfat al-nuzzār, p. 292. 

?? In Abt 1-Khattāb's uprising, he promised his followers that when they fought 
their canes would turn into lances and the enemy's swords and lances would not harm 
them; see al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi'a, p. 70. 
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10.33 A deadly fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya 


Ibn Taymiyya, a respected but controversial theologian of the Hanbali 
school of Sunnism, was the first to issue a fatwa (see in detail in 
Chapter 3 and Appendix 8) against the Nusayris and to determine 
that they are not Muslims and should be annihilated. His fatwa was 
the only one issued in the Middle Ages and it was not echoed by oth- 
ers. It is true that the negative opinion concerning the sect was shared 
by other Sunnis and Shīīs, as shown in Chapter 3. Nevertheless, we 
should ask ourselves why such a dramatic step was taken specifically in 
this period, five decades after the emergence of the Nusayri sect. 

The historical background bears the answer to the question. The 
policy of the Mamlüks was extreme in many aspects. They had liq- 
uidated the Nizaris and removed the Mongol menace. Finally, they 
put an end to the Crusader presence in Syria, even at the cost of the 
destruction of every Crusader castle, settlement and port in the coastal 
territories, to prevent their reconquest.?? 

The policy towards the Nusayris was extreme as well. Orders arrived 
from the Sultan in Egypt to eliminate them following the mahdī's upris- 
ing. We do not know if this order was meant to be executed in Jabala, 
in the Tripoli district, or even in all of Syria. Ibn Battüta reported that 
after the uprising a punitive attack was initiated by the Mamlük amir 
of Tripoli, in which some 20,000 members of the sect were killed and 
others fled to the Jabal.” 

It may be assumed that the mahdi’s policy was not accepted among 
the majority of the sect, which did not join him. It seems that the 
Nusayri shaykhs decided to take responsible measures in order to save 
the sect from total extermination. Knowing that they were not con- 
sidered Muslim by the Sunni authorities, the Nusayri leaders asked at 
least to be included among the ahl al-kitāb, i.e. monotheist communi- 
ties under Muslim rule. As such they would pay the jizya (poll tax), 
but because of their low economic status, they would be asked to pay 
the minimum tax obligated by the shari‘a, of one dinar per person.”** 


%1 Regarding Ibn Taymiyya and his problematic character, see H. Laoust, “Ibn 
Taymiyya”, EP III (1971), pp. 951-955. 

22 See, for example, C. Hillenbrand, The Crusades: Islamic Perspectives (London: 
Routledge, 1999), pp. 445-446. 

28 Ibn Battūta, Tuhfat al-nuzzār, p. 292. 

* For the regulations of the jizya, see, for example, J. E. Lindsay, Daily Life in the 
Islamic World (Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 2005), p. 121. 
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Indeed, according to Ibn Battüta the Nusayris (he does not specify 
who exactly) wrote to the amir of Tripoli, promising they would pay a 
poll tax of one dinar per person if he would spare their lives.” 

Dussaud’s hypothesis that in his fatwa Ibn Taymiyya forbade the 
relationships that were taking place in everyday life between Muslims 
and Nusayris means that we can learn from these prohibitions about 
the reality of the time. The fatwa reveals that the Nusayris were a pro- 
ductive and devoted community, cultivated their lands, fought together 
with the other Muslims against foreign invaders, and even married 
local Muslims and were buried beside them. Thus, the fatwā's appli- 
cation was not realistic.” Dussaud’s hypothesis is supported by Bar- 
Hebraeus’s account of the resistance of the sect against the Crusaders 
at the end of the eleventh century. In their passage between Mount 
Lebanon and Tripoli, the Franks killed a great number of Nusayris.?^ 
Dussaud's view is also backed by Ibn Battüta's explanation of the sur- 
vival of the sect after the uprising of the mahdi: 


A pigeon post transmitted the news [concerning the uprising in Jabala] 
and al-Malik al-Nasir [Mamluk Sultan of Egypt, d. 741/1341] sent his 
answer that they were all to be liquidated. Then the great amir [of 
Tripoli] wrote to back him explaining that they [the Nusayris] were 
working for the Muslims by plowing the land, and if they were killed it 
would weaken the Muslims. Thus he [the Sultan] ordered their lives to 
be spared.” 


Ibn Taymiyya’s efforts were in vain since economic interests were 
more important to the Mamlüks than religious obligations. Moreover, 
Ibn Taymiyya was seen as a fanatic scholar by the Mamlük authorities 
themselves. We are told, for example, by the historian Ibn al- Wardi that 
twelve years before the uprising, in the events of the year 705/1305, Ibn 
Taymiyya was asked by the Mamlüks to accompany an attack against 
the Nusayris of al-Zaninayn and to launch a fatwa against them. Nev- 
ertheless, immediately after that task, he was called to Damascus to be 
investigated by a committee of ulamā who accused him of anthropo- 
morphism (tajsim). He was jailed as a result.?? 


245 [bid. 

26 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 29-31. 

%7 E. A. W. Budge, The Chronography of Gregory Abü'l-Faraj 1225-1286 (Amsterdam: 
Apa-Philo Press, 1932), vol. 1, p. 235. 

?* [bn Battüta, Tuhfat al-nuzzār, p. 292. 

?9 Zayn al-Din ‘Umar ibn al-Wardi, Ta'rikh Ibn al-Wardi (Najaf: al-Matba'a 
al-Haydariyya, 1969), vol. 2, p. 363. 
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Little is known of the history of the sect after the fifteenth century and 
prior to the nineteenth century. We know about other Nusayri lead- 
ers from their poetical works, but we do not have enough information 
to date their activities. One example is Shaykh Hasan al-Ajrüd from 
‘Ana, who lived in the fifteenth century, according to the problematic 
book of al-Tawil.*° Massignon thought that this poet lived around 
836/1433.”' However, we have no additional information concerning 
him. A study of these obscure four centuries is yet to be undertaken. 


11. Nusayri medieval history—a chronological table 


Second half of the ninth century 
Claim of Ibn Nusayr from Basra that he is the bab of the tenth 
and eleventh Imàms, ‘Alī al-Hadi (d. 254/868) and Hasan al- Askari 
(d. 260/873). Backing of his community by Banü '1-Furāt 
Split of Ishaq al-Ahmar from the Numayriyya/Namiriyya 


End of the ninth century 
Transmission of the leadership of the sect to Muhammad ibn 
Jundab, then to ‘Abdallah al-Jannan from Junbula’ 
Initiation of al-Khasibi to the Numayriyya/Namiriyya by al-Jannan 


314/926 
al-Khasibi's second mystical guidance by Alī ibn Ahmad in Turba 


314-333/926-945 
al-Khasibr's public preaching in Baghdad and his arrest 
His mysterious escape and his immigration to Syria 
Foundation of the first center of the sect in Harràn, including 51 
members 


334/945 
The Buyids seize power in Baghdad, al-Khasibi’s return to Iraq 


?9 TA, pp. 376-378. His only available poems are in Ms. Paris 1540, fol. 175b-176b. 
They are studied in C. Huart, “La poésie religieuse des Nusayris", Journal Asiatique 
14 (1879), p. 255. 

3! Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 647, item 39. 
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‘Izz al-Din Bakhtiyar is praised in a panegyric of al-Muntajab 
al-‘Ani 
Dedication of al-Khasibi’s Rast Bash to Bakhtiyar 


336/947 
al-Khasibi’s visit to his 140 disciples in Turba 


340/951 
al-Jisrī's compilation of his catechism with al-Khasibi in his majlis, 
containing Hārūn al-Sa igh 


344/956 
al-Khasibi’s use of tagiyya to pose as an Imami scholar 
al-Khasibr's ijāza to Haran ibn Misa al-Tal'akbarī in Kufa 


Middle of the tenth century 
al-JisrI’s appointment as leader of the sect in Baghdad 
Return of al-Khasibi to Syria and establishment of a new center of 
the sect in Aleppo, backed by the Hamdanids 
Dedication of al-Hidāya al-kubrā to Sayf al-Dawla 
al-Khasibr's appointment of al-Jilli as his successor in Aleppo 


358/969 
Death of al-Khasibi in Aleppo 


370/980 
Catechism between al-Jillī and his disciple al-Tabarani in Beirut 


First half of the eleventh century 
al- Tabaranr's leadership of the sect 
Theological activity of the Bana Shu'ba of Harran 


398/1007 
Transmission of the first tradition from Majmü' al-a‘yad to al- 
Tabarani in Tripoli 


421-422/1030 
Patronage of the Banū l-Ahmar of Balatunos to the Nusayris of the 
Jabal 
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Middle of the eleventh century 
Ibn Hazm al-Andalusi reports about a Nusayri center in Tiberias 
The Druze leader Hamza ibn 'Ali's epistle attacking the Nusayris 


Beginning of twelfth century 
Patronage of the Bani Muhriz of Marqab to the Nusayris of the 
region of Tripoli (until 511/1117) 
Travel and theological debates of Shaykh al-Nashshabi in Muslim 
territories of Syria 


584/1188 
Salah al-Din’s conquest of the Jabal, after a century of separation of 
the Nusayris between Frankish and Muslim territories 


End of eleventh century-beginning of twelfth century 
Nizari dominance over the Nusayris of the Jabal 


619-638/1222-1240 
Raid of Amir Makzün al-Sinjari and his army in order to save the 
Nusayris from the Nizaris and the Kurds. Makzün's liquidation of 
the rival Ishāgiyya 


659/1260 
Baybars’s conquest of Syria and the first attempt to convert the 
Nusayris to Sunnism 


717/1317 
A Mamluk order to convert the Nusayris is repeated following the 
cadastral survey of the district of Tripoli. Augmentation of taxes 
and prohibition of initiation into Nusayrism 
Failure of the uprising of the Nusayri mahdi in Jabala, crushed by 
the commander of Tripoli 


Fourteenth century, before 728/1328 
A fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya against the Nusayris, determining that 
they are not Muslims 
Nusayri leaders’ correspondence with the amir of Tripoli to spare 
their lives and to pay a poll tax 
A Mamluk decision to let the Nusayris live in order to cultivate the 
lands 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE NUSAYRI RELIGION 


The Nusayri- Alawi religious system is a crystallized mixture of ideas 
that was developed for two centuries in mystical circles of the Shiva. It 
was created in a region in which Islam and the Hellenistic and Persian 
cultures came into contact with each other. The understanding of their 
syncretistic theology demands an artificial organization of their tradi- 
tions, since there is no systematic order in the majority of the sect's 
religious writings. This organization is based on ideas repeated in the 
available Nusayri manuscripts, which basically consist of disparate col- 
lections of traditions. There are some exceptions, such as the impor- 
tant Majmū' al-a yād, in which the traditions are arranged by holidays. 
Most of the material from the Silsilat al-turāth al-"Alawī is edited in a 
disorganized manner. The sources included in the Silsila enable us to 
take a significant step towards a better understanding of the Nusayri 
religion and its sources. 

Significant progress has been made in the research on Nusayri 
doctrines during the past decade. The most remarkable work in this 
field was made recently in Bar-Asher and Kofsky's The Nusayri- Alawi 
Religion. But their study represents merely a collection of articles, 
each one focusing on one specific manuscript. Despite the undoubted 
contribution of their work, it cannot be seen as exhaustive. The study 
does not cover the totality of the Nusayri writings, and in most cases 
it also lacks a broader religious context. The aim in this chapter is to 
complete the important work of Bar-Asher and Kofsky by present- 
ing the Nusayri religion based on all the available sources of the sect, 
with the significant addition of the new sources of the Silsilat al-turath 
al-Alawi. In addition, an attempt is made to trace the components 
of the syncretistic beliefs of the sect, which can be found in some of 
the surrounding religions, mainly Islam, Judaism, Christianism, Greek 
philosophy and Zoroastrianism, as well as other mystic groups in the 
medieval Muslim world. 
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1. Western research on the Nusayri religion 


Since the publications in Arabic concerning the Nusayris represent 
negative and positive (or apologetic) propaganda rather than objec- 
tive research, the focus here is on the evolution of the main Western 
works in this field. 

The pioneers in the study of the Nusayri religion in the nineteenth 
century were scholars, members of the French Société Asiatique and of 
the American Oriental Society, diplomats who served under European 
representatives in the Middle East, and Christian missionaries. Earlier, 
some brief reports on the sect were written by adventurers and travel- 
ers who passed through Jabal Ansariyya. The first researchers of the 
sect published academic papers every time they discovered a new text 
of the sect. Their research was a combination of their discovery with 
their previous knowledge of Muslim heresiography. Most of the stud- 
ies in this field were made by French researchers. Antoine Sylvestre 
de Sacy wrote a chapter concerning the Nusayris, in his Exposé de la 
religion des Druzes, based on a polemical epistle written by the main 
Druze propagandist, Hamza ibn 'Ali. The British Reverend Samuel 
Lyde based his work on Kitab al-mashyakha, the original of which 
is lost today.” René Dussaud relied mainly on Sulayman al-Adhani's 
Bakura.’ Sylvestre de Sacy and Lyde tended to view Nusayri syncre- 
tism as a combination of Greek and Persian influences. According 
to their hypothesis, the Muslims inherited the doctrines of the two 
conquered civilizations: the Hellenistic-Byzantine in the west and the 
Sassanid- Persian in the east. 

However, Dussaud preferred to emphasize the influence of pagan 
societies that had been situated since antiquity in the region where 
the sect's members were concentrated. Since there is a lack of infor- 
mation regarding the precise number of conversions to Christianity 
and Islam in the medieval period, the possibility of the existence of a 


! De Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes, Il pp. 559-586. 

? Extracts of the Manual for Sheikhs, translated into English, in Lyde, Asian Mystery, 
pp. 233-269. 

> Translated into French in Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 161-179. 
See also Ignaz Goldziher's review of Dussaud's monograph, including his remarks and 
corrections of the translation, in “Uber Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nusairis", 
Archiv für Religionswissenschaft (Tubingen and Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 
1901), pp. 85-95. 

^ Lyde, Asian Mystery, pp. 54, 76-77. 
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pagan society even in the tenth-eleventh centuries cannot be excluded. 
Dussaud's assumption was that the sect had existed in the Jabal 
Ansariyya long before the emergence of Islam, and that even after con- 
verting to Shīism, it preserved Phoenician doctrines that were influ- 
enced by Greek philosophy.” In order to back his theory, he tried to 
prove the influence upon the sect of the mysterious Sabeans of Harràn, 
another society that survived until the late medieval period.* 

Another theory concerning the origins of the Nusayri religion was 
proposed by Christian priests and missionaries who dwelt in Syria 
during the nineteenth century. Lyde cites missionaries who claimed 
that the Nusayris adopted a Gnostic Christianity, which the Orthodox 
churches considered heretical.” Henri Lammens regarded the sect as 
a lost isolated Christian community which, over the centuries, had 
lost its original beliefs and adopted instead mystical Shīism and local 
Syrian superstitions.? 

In the twentieth century, important progress was made in research 
on the Nusayri sect, again by a French researcher. Louis Massignon's 
work in this field marks a fundamental change in the use of sources. 
From his period onward, the system of basing a study on one single 
source was discarded. In his article in the first Encyclopedia of Islam 
and his Bibliographie nusayrie, Massignon mentions almost all the 
Nusayri sources known today.? Moreover, he never relied on oral tes- 
timony, as did his predecessors. In this way he avoided being misled 


^ Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís, pp. 14, 17-18, 82. This hypothesis 
of pagan influence was maintained also by R. Basset; see his entry “Nusayris”, in 
J. Hastings (ed.) Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethnics (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1955), vol. 9, pp. 417-419. 

€ Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 20, 44—45. 

7 Lyde, Asian Mystery, pp. 49-50. 

* Lammens, "Les Nosairis furent-ils chrétiens? A propos d'un livre récent", Revue 
de l'Orient Chrétien 5 (1900), pp. 33-50. 

? See Massignon's bibliography in: "Nusairī”, EI vi, p. 966; L. Massignon, “Esquisse 
d'une bibliographie nusayrie", Opera Minora I (1936), pp. 640-649. Although 
Massignon mentions the majority of the Nusayri sources we know today, it seems 
that he did not use most of them since he cites only a few in his large four-volume 
series La Passion de Husayn ibn Mansur al-Hallāj: martyre mystique de l'Islam executé 
à Baghdad le 26 Mars 922: étude d'histoire religieuse, trans. H. Mason, The Passion of 
al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr of Islam (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1982). Although in his “Esquisse” Massignon claims to be at an advanced stage of his 
"Guide to Alawi literature", it seems that French political involvement in Syria in the 
1920s and 1930s prevented the eventual fulfillment of his goal, as evidenced by his 
cautious promise not to publish his future project without the prior permission of the 
‘Alawi shaykhs; see Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 640. 
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by the sect’s members who were following the obligation of taqiyya. 
The most important change in Massignon’s system is the adoption of 
what may be called an internal attitude. By this is meant an approach 
that regards Nusayri syncretism as the result of a development inside 
the Shia, rather than what may be termed an external attitude, which 
sees it as an influence from some external, non-Muslim religion or 
from paganism. 

The next step in this research was led by German scholars such as 
Rudolf Strothmann, followed by Heinz Halm, who contributed tremen- 
dously to the definition of the Nusayri religion system. Strothmann’s 
critical edition of al-Tabarani’s Majmū al-a yād (see Appendix 1) and 
Halm’s studies of the transmission of Nusayri traditions’? and the 
Gnosticism of the Ghulat," are crucial tools for any research in the 
field. The work of these two researchers promoted the internal atti- 
tude, to the point of considering all Nusayri doctrines as a final devel- 
opment of the Shīī mysticism of Kufa. However, a different approach 
was advanced lately in the works of two Israelis, Meir Bar-Asher and 
Arieh Kofsky. Their study, which focuses on Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque 
Nationale), fonds arabe 1449 and 1450, raises new assumptions. Their 
research led to the conclusion that Christianity had a major influence 
on the sect's doctrines.” In a recent paper, Bar-Asher also emphasizes 
the Iranian influence on the early Nusayri traditions.? The work of 
Bar-Asher and Kofsky may indicate a new trend of research, which 
marks a return to the external attitude. 

The aim here is to combine several systems of research and views 
concerning the origins of the Nusayri religion rather than rejecting 
old trends. The existence of Persian, Christian, as well as pagan ele- 
ments, in the Nusayri manuscripts is undeniable, but equally they dis- 
play internal religious evolution within the Shīī Ghulat of Kufa. The 
historical account of the sect is the main tool in understanding the 
development of the Nusayri religion: Nusayrism is a mystical version 


10 H, Halm, “Nusayriyya,” EP VIII (1995), pp. 148-150; “Das Buch der Schatten: 
Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die Urspriinge des Nusairiertums,” Der Islam 
55 (1975), pp. 224-258; 58 (1981), pp. 15-86. 

!! H, Halm, Die Islamische Gnosis: Die extreme Schia und die ‘Alawiten (Zurich: 
Artemis Verlag, 1982). The recent translation of this book into Arabic is used here: 
al-Ghunüsiyya ft 'l-Isláàm (Cologne: al-Kamel Verlag, 2003). 

12 See, for example, Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayrī- Alawī Religion, pp. 73-74. 

5 M. Bar-Asher, “The Iranian component of the Nusayri religion”, Iran XLI (2003), 
pp. 217-227. 
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of Shiism advocated by the Numayriyya/Namiriyya of Ibn Nusayr 
in the ninth century, renewed by another group led by al-Khasibi in 
the tenth century. The sect was born in Basra, Kufa and Baghdad, a 
milieu that was subject to Persian influence. Some members of the sect 
played a role in linking the sect with Persian thinkers in the period 
of al-Khasibi, such as the unknown Abu ‘Ali al-Basri who is cited in 
Nusayri sources as transmitting mystical traditions in Shiraz’ and the 
poet al-Muntajab who seems to have had contacts with the Buyid leader 
Bakhtiyar. The strong Iranian influence on the texts of the sect from 
the tenth century is not only a result of a Shu'übi tendency among the 
Nusayris, as proposed by Bar- Asher." It is also a result of the coinci- 
dence of the creation of the sect with the renaissance of Iranian culture 
in the Buyid state, which Adam Mez called “the renaissance of Islam ".!é 
Moreover, some older Persian religious groups were not yet converted 
in the tenth-eleventh century. In Persia and Iraq, Zoroastrianism and 
Mazdakism were still prominent in that period. Many Persian groups 
merged Islamic teaching with Iranian religions. This was the case with 
many Iranians who had converted to Isma'ilism." The Shii scholar 
al-Nawbakhti (d. 310/912) wrote: 


All these sects of extremism [ghulūw] who claim they were supporters of 
‘Ali, their source is the Khurramdiniyya, the Mazdakiyya, the Zindīgiyya 
and the Dahriyya, may Allah curse them." 


Syncretism, which characterizes almost every religion and sect, is a 
result of two major factors: the converts import their previous beliefs 
and doctrines into their new religion, which in this case is Shii Islam; 
at the same time, the religious group is permanently influenced by the 
beliefs that surround it. The Nusayri religion was created by the com- 
bination of the two: a great number of the Ghulat and Nusayris were 
mawālī, as were the majority of the Shiis; there are also indications of 


^ Al-Tabarānī, Majmū, p. 28. Although al-Tabarānī refers to Abū "Alī, it is 
unlikely that he was born in his period. Abū 'Ali's transmission is dated 327/938, 
in the period of al-Khasibi’s activity; see M. Bar-Asher, “The Iranian component”, 
pp. 223, 228; Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 137-138. 

5 Bar-Asher, "Ihe Iranian component”, pp. 219-222. 

'5 A. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam, trans. S. Khuda and D. S. Margoliouth (Delhi: 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delhi 1979). 

V F. Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University 
Press, 1998), pp. 53-55. 

18 Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi'a, p. 46. The first two sects mentioned here are branches 
of Zoroastrianism, which existed in Iraq and Iran; see Daftary, ibid., pp. 31, 54, 58. 
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an endeavor to convert people to Nusayrism after the sect’s migration 
to Syria. The sect’s passage from Iraq to Syria entailed a fundamental 
change in the two factors that produce syncretism: the original reli- 
gion of the converts and the external influences. The transition was 
from a Persian milieu to a Byzantine and Christian scene. 


2. The nature of the divinity 


The understanding of the spiritual world demands from the Nusayri 
mystic a long process of study of what is called "ilm al-tawhid (science 
of monotheism), since monotheism is the fundamental notion of the 
Nusayri religion. 

The Nusayri concept of divinity reflects Neoplatonic thought. A 
similar view is held in the Ismaili religion, which is also based on 
Neoplatonism. It is an extremely abstract God, from which all cre- 
ation emanates as light from the sun. The emanations are represented 
as a series of gradual regressions of created beings, from the more 
exalted to the more inferior. The further the created being is removed 
from the source of creation, which is God or Allah in the case of the 
Nusayris, the more it loses perfection. Even inside the divine world 
there is hierarchy, in accordance with the order of the creation. 

The divinity is defined in the Nusayri sources as anza‘ batin, mean- 
ing an abstract and mysterious being, incapable of being defined by 
any human characteristic.” He is often called al-ghayb (the absence). 
Thus, the sect’s mystics use a negative description of God"! in order to 
determine his nature: he has no form, no boundaries, he is not created 
or incarnated and he never changes his purely spiritual nature; thus all 
his appearances are in his own essence (bi-dhātihī).” 

God's abstract nature was explained in detail in Mufaddal's Kitab 
al-usūs and Kitab al-sirāt and in the lost Kitab adab al-din, by 


19 RMUF, p. 11; MS, pp. 223-224; DKH, fol. 5a, 5b, 6a, 9b. 

? See, for example, RN p. 303; DKH, fol. 47a. 

? Concerning the theologia negativa, called nafy al-sifat (annulment of the 
descriptions), see RTN, p. 275; or salb al-sifát (denial of the descriptions, in MN, 
fol. 186b. See also Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawī Religion, p. 39. 

? HAIH, pp. 242-253, 258; MS, pp. 208; HAD, pp. 15, 17, 35, 37; US, fol. 3a-4b. In 
most cases, according to Nusayri tradition, the ma'nà, God's most exalted aspect, had 
seven appearances in time, always in his own essence; see RMU, p. 173. One tradition 
speaks of twelve appearances; see MB, p. 205. 
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Mufaddal's son Muhammad.” In their discussion of the nature of 
the divinity, Nusayri writers also often cite Muhammad ibn Sinan's 
Kitab al-tawhīd and Ibn Nusayr's al-Mithāl wa-'l-sūra. This purifica- 
tion (tanzih)^ of the divinity of all attributes emphasizes the Nusayri 
effort to attain the state of extreme monotheistic belief. However, the 
sect's theological writings also contain positive characteristics of the 
divinity, emphasizing that he is the one and only God, the all-power- 
ful and eternal ruler of the cosmos created by him.? He is the most 
exalted spiritual being in that cosmos, al-‘ali al-a lā (the most exalted 
superior),”° a term which includes the name of ‘Ali, himself considered 
the most exalted personification of the deity. 

The Nusayris adopted a typical Neoplatonic explanation of a creator 
who was never created, hence the comparison of the divinity with the 
sun, spreading endless light without diminishing anything of itself. 
This concept of a shining God creating the entire cosmos with his 
light appears in Risalat al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar and is repeated later in 
Nusayri sources.” The attributes given to God are expressed in detail 
in the khutba (speech) genre that existed among the mystic Shri circles 
of the Ghulat. According to this literature, God introduces himself to 
humanity by declaring his virtues. 


2.1 The divine triad 


The concept of the divinity is based on the doctrine of emanation. 
Since the first emanations of God were close to the source of creation, 
they were the most exalted and powerful spiritual beings who were 
given the divine task of creating other beings and thus continuing the 
chain of emanation, of testing the belief of the created beings, and of 
revealing parts of the mystery of the divinity and concealing others. 
The first two emanations of the divinity were inferior to the source 
of creation but were still pure and abstract enough to be considered 
aspects of the divinity itself. The emanations that came after the source 


23 See KU, fol. 8b-9a and its citation in KHA 157-158. The Ādāb al-din is men- 
tioned in HAD, p. 37. 

^ Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 101-103. 

5 KHA, pp. 157-158, 162; RN, p. 303. 

% KHA, p. 204; DKH, fol. 18b. See Dussaud's theory concerning this title in Histoire 
et religion des Nosairis, pp. 51-52. 

7 RMUF pp. 11, 12, 16, 17. In Nusayri sources, RN, p. 304. 
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of creation and its first two direct emanations still contained creative 
abilities transmitted by the divine light but were far inferior to the 
preceding emanations. 

Since the mystical sources preserved by the sect from previous peri- 
ods, that is proto-Nusayri sources, did not speak of a triad at all, it may 
be assumed that it was a doctrine established by the Nusayri sect. Older 
sources conserved by the sect, which were composed by the Ghulat 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, speak clearly of two aspects only, 
the abstract God and his first emanation, a dual concept known also 
from the Ismāīlī doctrine. The first is the sāmit (silent) and the second 
is the nātig (speaking), who is his representative and his outward 
aspect.’ The Nusayris added a third element to the two aspects of the 
divinity, which is the bab (door). The addition of this third element 
is in reaction to the rejection of the mystic role of the bab in Imàmi 
Shīism, a historical process that needs some explanation. 

The term bab was used in Shri doctrine to describe the most inti- 
mate disciples of the Imams such as Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar and Abu 
’1-Khattab. Some of them became charismatic leaders of Shri groups, 
claiming they were the most worthy to interpret the Imam’s words. 
They were never legitimized by the majority of the Shīīs but their mes- 
sage was preserved in mystical circles of the Ghulat. The Imams kept 
silent concerning the truth of their bab’s message, or in some instances 
even excommunicated him openly, if we accept the Imami heresiog- 
raphy as reliable. 

After the occultation of the twelfth and last Imam, called al-ghayba 
al-sughra (the lesser occultation), between the years 260/874 and 
329/941, a struggle began between the new sufard (sing. safir, repre- 
sentative) claiming to represent the hidden Imam and the old mystic 
babs. The former represented the moderate stream, the Shi'at al-zahir 
and the latter the mystical Shi'at al-batin. In this struggle, the winner 
was the first group headed by the class of the wukalā (sing. wakil), the 
juridical and fiscal representatives of the last Imams, the Banü 'Amri 
and Banu Nawbakht.” They then excommunicated those considered 


?* Khasibi speaks of ma'nā sdmit and ism nātig; see FRR, p. 108. The ism, the first ema- 
nation is “his [God's] speaking tongue" (lisānuhu al-nātig); RB, p. 274. Concerning these 
terms in Isma‘ili doctrine, see F. Daftary, A Short History of the Ismailis, pp. 53, 219. 

? Concerning the rich class of the wukalā, followed by the sufara’, see Massignon, 
The Passion of al-Hallāj, vol. 1 pp. 306-307; V. Klemm, “The four sufarā of the 
Twelfth Imàm: On the formative period of the Twelver Shi'a" (trans. from German), 
in E. Kohlberg (ed.), Shi'ism (Burlington, Vt:, pp. 135-152). 
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“exaggerators” (Ghulat), led by the babs. Their denunciation was part 
of the general rejection of the Mufawwida movement and of the belief 
in tafwid (delegation of God’s powers to the Imam), and the triumph 
of the Muqassira (moderate/deficient Shi'a) in Shi ism.*° From now on, 
the attribution of divine qualities to the Imam or his bab was limited 
to the ability to comment on the Quran. In the absence of the Imam 
there was no room for internal controversies, the Imami leadership 
was the only legitimate head of the Shīīs, and the Buyid authorities 
maintained this rule de facto. To sum up, at the political level the safīr 
took the place of the bab, at the theological level the ‘ulamd’ (scholars) 
held authority over the Shri community and rejected the 'arifün (mys- 
tics), and the Muqassira triumphed over the Mufawwida. 

Muhammad ibn Nusayr was one of the last mystics who claimed 
to be a bab, and as such he was excommunicated by the Imami safir. 
His mystical circle was condemned as heretical. The reaction of the 
Numayriyya/Namiriyya, that continues the legacy of the babs, was 
the rejection of the legitimacy of the Imami sufara’ and the decla- 
ration of twelve well-known babs of the twelve Imàms as “doors of 
God". Indeed, Ibn Nusayr appears in the sect's writings as bab Allah 
wa-walī al-mu minīn (the gate of God and leader of believers. Even in 
his guasi-Imāmī al-Hidāya al-kubrā, al-Khasibi insists that Ibn Nusayr 
is the bab of the Imam Hasan al-"Askarī, a view which is rejected in 
orthodox Shi'ism.?! Since the twelve Imams were viewed in Nusayri 
doctrine as personifications of the deity, the twelve chosen babs were 
elevated to the level of the gate to the divinity itself. The Nusayris did 
not abolish the status of the safir, but declared Ibn Nusayr their own 
safir and attributed to him all the qualities of the bab. The Nusayri 
safir was more than the Imami mediator between the Shri community 
and a human Imàm who had vanished. He was a mediator between the 
muwahhidün and a divine Imam.” 

The addition of the third aspect to the divinity may also have had 
a socio-geographic dimension. Although we cannot speak of dualism 
or trinity in the monotheistic Nusayri religion, this change from two 
main aspects of the divinity to three could also reflect the result of the 
passage from the Iraqi-Persian milieu to the Christian milieu of Syria. 


? Concerning the relations between Muqassira and Mufawwida, see Modarressi, 
Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 19-51. 

31 HK, p. 323. 

* RIA, p. 297; MA, pp. 126-131. 
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In other words, the possibility cannot be excluded that the evolution of 
a dual aspect divinity into a divine triad is the result of the migration of 
the sect from Iraq to Syria—from a zone influenced by Zoroastrianism 
to a zone influenced by Christianity within the Muslim world. 

The three first chapters of Kitab al-majmü', an important book 
for prayer and initiation (see Appendix 1 and 7), may preserve this 
theological process of the creation of the Nusayri triad. According to 
al-Adhani, the first sūra, al-Awwal (the first), which is attributed to 
al-Khasibi, mentions only the ma nā ‘Ali. The second sūra, Taqdisat 
[sanctification of] ibn al-Wali, which is attributed to al-Jilli, speaks of 
the manā and the ism. Only the third sūra, Tagdīsat ibn Sa īd, attrib- 
uted to al-Tabarani, mentions the three divine aspects: the ma nā, the 
ism and the bab.* This structure of the three first chapters of Kitab 
al-majmü' may indicate that a clear concept of a divine triad existed 
from the time of al-Tabaràni who lived in a region influenced by 
Christianity. 

The terminology used to define the aspects of the divine triad seems 
to derive from existing Shīī groups that maintain the cult of three 
elements in Shii mysticism, the ‘ayn, the mim and the sin, each rep- 
resenting a subject of adoration: "Alī, Muhammad and Salman. The 
main source that indicates the existence of such groups is a mystical 
book called Kitab al-majid, written by the ninth-century Shri poly- 
math and philosopher Jābir ibn Hayyan.** Massignon developed an 
interesting theory concerning three groups in Kufa, each one promot- 
ing the divinity of one of the three divine aspects: the "Ayniyya, the 
Mīmiyya and the Sīniyya.”” The combination of the three elements 
was not made prior to the tenth century. In this light, Matti Moosa's 
hypothesis of “the Ghulat trinity” seems anachronistic since a “trinity” 
is not to be found prior to the emergence of the Nusayris and it was 
not even defined as a trinity (thālūth) by the sect before the twelfth 
century.*° 


3 BS, pp. 7-9, 10-13. 

* See the complete version of Kitab al-mājid in Arabic, in P. Kraus, Jabir ibn 
Hayyān: Essai sur l'histoire des idées scientifiques dans l'Islam, textes choisis (Paris: 
Maisonneuve/Cairo: El-Khandgi, 1935), pp. 115-126. 

5 L. Massignon, Salmān Pak et les prémices spirituelles de l'Islam iranien (Paris: 
Imprimerie Arrault et C*, 1934), pp. 35-39. 

% Moosa, Extremist Shiites, pp. 50-65. Moosa cites the Safi Bektashi and Shabak 
sources written in later periods. None of his examples from the period of the Ghulat 
refer to a triad. 
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Thus, a divine triad (and not a Christian trinity) was created in 
the Nusayri religion. The Nusayri sources, without exception, call the 
three most exalted parts of the divinity: ma‘nd, ism (also called hijab) 
and bab: 


a. The manā 

Its translation is “meaning”. It is the essence (dhāt) of the divinity and 
the source of all emanations. It is the most abstract part of the divinity, 
on such a high level that it is impossible to determine its nature. Its 
supremacy is explained by the fact that it is the only entity that was 
never created. The other two aspects are held to be as eternal as their 
source, but not pre-existing.” 


b. The ism 

The “name” of the divinity is the first emanation of the manā. It was 
created from the divine light of the ma‘nd. Its first role was to give the 
creator a definition. It is also called the hijab (veil) because of its sec- 
ond role, which is to keep the creator veiled and secret. This task was 
added to the ism in order to punish more inferior creatures after they 
commited the first sins in the “world of light”. The ism is separated but 
not disconnected from the ma'nā. According to the Nusayri doctrine, 
based on Neoplatonism, it flows from the manā as “the beams from 
the circle of the sun" (ka-"I-shu'à' min al-qurs). By using this explana- 
tion, the Nusayris wish to prevent belief in a dual divinity.** 


c. The bab 

The “gate”, the second emanation of the ma nā, was created from the 
divine light which flowed (tasalsala) from the ism, and this is why 
the bab was also called salsal.* It is the outward aspect of the divinity 
and is called the “gate” since this is the entity that links the divin- 
ity with the mystics. It is through the bab that the Nusayris could 
get the ma'rifa (gnosis, deep grasp of the spiritual world). The role of 
this part of the divinity is not clear in the pre-Nusayri Ghulat texts. 
For example, in al-Risala al-Mufaddaliyya, the bab does not appear as 
the third of a divine triad, but as ala I-marātib (the most exalted of 


57 See, for example, the citation of Ibn Nusayr in KHA, p. 203. 

? DMA, fol. 133a, b. Al-Jilli explains that the ism is “not connected or separated" 
(là muttasil wa-là munfasil) from the manā; RN, p. 304; compare with the similar 
explanation in BS, p. 18. 

* RMUF, p. 12. 
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the ranks, which are the more inferior emanations of light.” In Kitab 
al-sirat, the bab is the most exalted rank that can be attained by the 
mystic, the “gate” to divinity, but it is not part the divinity itself, which 
is inaccessible.” 


2.1.1 Relations between ma nā and ism 

Most of the Nusayri writings deal with the nature of the relations 
between the three aspects of the divinity. Abū 1-Khattāb and Mufaddal 
ibn Umar appear in the Nusayri writings as the oldest mystics to 
claim that the ism was created from the light of the manā.” The most 
discussed issue concerning the nature of the divinity is the relations 
between the ma nā and the ism. The first is the passive being that moti- 
vates the second, which is its active aspect. The two are compared to 
“the silent and the speaking” (al-samit wa-'l-natiq) or “the one who 
speaks and his speech” (al-nātig wa-'l-nutq). In some cases, the rela- 
tionship between the first two divine aspects is compared to al-haraka 
wa-'l-sukün (activity and inactivity).? They are also explained, as in 
Isma'ilism, as the two letters of the word of creation (k and n from 
kun!, be!), repeated eight times in the Quran in the context of the 
divine creation.“ Some sources speak of the emanations as numbers. 
According to this principle, at the beginning of time, al-ahad (the Sin- 
gle) created al-wahid (the One).^ However, it is difficult to understand 
how a passive essence can create at all. 

Al-Jilli dedicated his epistle, the Fatq wa-ratg, to the explanation 
of this process. He claims that it is a result of a permanent pattern of 
al-fatq wa-l-ratq (dismantling and attaching) of the particles of light, 
shining from their source.“ The divine light that flows and connects 
the aspects of the divinity maintains the delegation (tafwid) of some 
divine abilities." Al-Khasibi explains that this transmission of powers 
is initiated by inspiration (wahy) that is transferred to the ism from the 


4 Ibid. 

“| KS, fol. 94b-99a. The same principle, that the “gate” is the spiritual peak of the 
mystic, appears in US, fol. 13b-16a. 

? HUA, p. 20; BS, p. 18; DMA, fol. 132b. 

5 These terms are repeated in several writings of the sect; see, for example, RFR, 
p. 310; RB, p. 274. 

“ RMUF, p. 17. 

5 Ibid., p. 12. 

46 REFR, p. 310. 

7 RN, p. 304. 
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ma nā.” According to the Nusayri tradition, whenever an aspect of the 
divinity was created, it declared a shahāda (testimony) acknowledging 
that he was emanated from the one and only God and as result was 
obliged to obey him.” 


2.1.2 Addition of the third aspect of divinity 

The creation of the third aspect of the divinity, the bab, is explained 
in Nusayri theology as the result of God’s pity for humanity and of 
his grace. There was a need to create an inferior aspect of the divinity, 
since the divinity was too transcendental, and the ma‘nd appearing as 
its veil could easily confuse the inferior emanations of light and would 
be impossible for a human being to grasp. The “gate” is the mediator 
between the divinity and its creation. It is only through him that the 
mystic can know God and worship him.” This doctrine is linked to the 
consideration of Ibn Nusayr as the last bab. 


2.1.3 The ism and the bab 

The relations between the ism and the bab are an important part of the 
theological discussion of the sect, though still secondary to the issue of 
the relations between the ma‘nd and the ism. The bab is the outward 
(zāhir) aspect of the ism and his will (mashīa).”' Al-Tabarani defines 
these two aspects using Jewish terminology: the ism and the bab are 
Adūnay Isba ūt (Hebrew, Adonay Tzeva ot), i.e. God and his armies.” 
Other Nusayri sources use a terminology taken from Christianity and 
later absorbed into Islamic theology. In these texts the bab is identified 
with al-rūh al-qudus (the holy spirit) or al-rūh al-amin (the faithful 
spirit), which is the angel of revelations in the Quran.» Just as the 
ma nā can appear in his hijab, the ism can appear in his bab. In Chap- 
ter 1 it was noted that Ibn Nusayr was considered the personification 
of both the ism and the bab. This appearance of an aspect of the divin- 
ity in an inferior one is dealt with next. 


^ RR, p. 17; repeated by his disciple al-Jilli, see RA, p. 326. 

* AAN, p. 56; KBS, p. 232, RA, p. 323. 

°° RB. P. 275; AAN, p. 62. 

` RA, p326; AAN, pp. 128-129. Al-Makzün al-Sinjārī also defines the hijab as the 
mashī a of the ma'nā; see DMS, p. 57. 

” JK, p. 38; Ibn Nusayr is nicknamed in one place nūr isbāwūt (light of the 
Tzevaot); see MA, p. 212. For the use of this title in Jewish Kabalah, see L. Jacobs, 
A Jewish Theology (Springfield, N.J.: Behrman House, 1973), p. 149. 

9 RM, p. 295; KHA, p. 157. 
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2.1.4 The appearance of the triad according to the principle 

of the siyāga 

The transition of each of the three aspects of the divinity from supe- 
rior to inferior is explained by al-Khasibi in his Siyaqat al-zuhūrāt. 
According to the doctrine of the siyaqa (transition) the triad appeared 
in human history in a cyclic order in which the aspects of the divinity 
changed roles according to a fixed pattern: the ma nā appears in his 
hijab/ism and the latter appears in the bab. The transition never occurs 
in the opposite direction, based on the logic that a holy being cannot 
appear in the form of a more exalted entity. In other words, an inferior 
emanation could never appear in a superior one. Thus, for example, 
the bab could never appear in the ism or the manā but only in infe- 
rior emanations. The ism can appear in the bab but cannot appear in 
the manā” Al-Khasibi defines two kinds of appearances of the triad: 
zuhür ifrāj (appearance of release or remoteness)—the appearance of 
ma nā in the hijab, in which the essence of God is veiled by taking the 
form of the ism, without merging with it, since God always remains 
the most abstract being and is extremely remote from his creations 
and superior to it; and zuhür mizāj (appearance of amalgamation)— 
when ism takes the form of the bab by amalgamating with him. The 
siyáqa is discussed further in connection with the personification of 
the deity in human history.” 


2.1.5 The mystical meaning of the Ayat al-nür 

The appearance of the ma'nà to his creatures is a very complicated 
aspect of the Nusayri doctrine. How could the most abstract aspect 
of divinity come into contact with his creation? This phenomenon 
is explained by the Kufan mystic Abü Ja'far Muhammad ibn Sinan 
(d. 220/835), a contemporary of Mufaddal ibn Umar.** In his Anwar 
wa-l-hujub and Hujub wa-'l-anwar, he explains that the ma'nà appears 
to his creatures by wrapping himself with the hijab. This appearance 
is similar to the soul speaking through the body; thus the part of the 
divinity that is veiled by the hijab is called al-rüh al-lahütiyya (the 
divine soul)." This appearance is defined as ghilaf fi jawf ghilaf (an 


** RR, p. 17; RMU, pp. 164-165; DKH, fol. 5b. 

5 WJAS, p. 44; MHAD, pp. 183-184. 

°° Concerning Muhammad ibn Sinan, see Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten", Der 
Islam 55 (1978), pp. 236-241. 

5 HUA, p. 47. 
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envelope inside an envelope)? and is explained in most of the Nusayri 
writings by the Quranic Ayat al-nür (verse of light) describing the 
divinity as light inside lights: 


Allah is the light of the heavens and earth. The similitude of His light 
is as a niche wherein a lamp is. The lamp is in a glass. The glass is as it 
were a shining star. [This lamp is] kindled from a blessed tree, an olive 
neither of the East nor of the West, whose oil would almost glow forth 
[of itself] though no fire touched it. Light upon light, Allah guides unto 
his light whom he will. And Allah speaks to mankind in allegories, for 
Allah is knower of all things. 

Qur'an, al-Nür (24): 35. 


This verse is essential for the understanding of the appearance of God 
in Nusayri doctrine. In his Risāla al-Mufaddaliyya, Mufaddal trans- 
mits the words of the Imam Jafar, giving an allegorical interpretation 
to this verse. He explains that the niche is the abstract form of the 
appearance (al-sūra al-mariyya al-anza'iyya) of God and the lamp 
within his eternal light. This light is formed of three layers: The nur, 
the enlighted essence of God is veiled by the dayd’, the light that shines 
from it. These two layers are veiled by the zill, the shade. The three 
layers never change from eternity to infinity and are considered the 
essence of the ma nā. The outward aspect of this divinity is a form 
of appearance that does change its nature when the ma'nà appears 
in different forms, yet even this outward aspect is neither human nor 
material. 

This interpretation, from the Mufaddaliyya epistle, was embraced 
by the Nusayris and is repeated whenever the description of the divin- 
ity is discussed.?' This allegorical interpretation for the Verse of Light 
leads to the inevitable conclusion that the abstract God would appear 
to his inferior emanations of light and to his human creatures merely 
as an illusion. 


2.2 The doctrine of Docetism 


The Nusayri cosmos consists of the ideal, illuminated heaven and the 
material world, which is the symbol of evil. The divine and the material, 


* HAD, p. 29; MN, fol. 84b. 

> See, for example, in DKH, fol. 19b, 45b, 69b. 

 RMUF, pp. 15-16. 

61 See, for example, KHA, p. 170; RMHM, pp. 181, 185; HAD, p. 29. 
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the pure and impure, never mix. Thus, the Nusayris, as opposed to 
most of the Ghulat sects, reject the doctrine of hulūl (incarnation), 
the presence of the Creator in a human body, and consider it an 
extremely heretical belief.°? According to a Nusayri source from the 
nineteenth century, the members of the sect are asked to curse anyone 
who believes that ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib ever ate, drank, had children or 
was married.? This indicates that the belief in incarnation remained 
through the history of the sect a prohibited heresy. Mufaddal, in his 
epistle, transmits the explanation of the Imam al-Bāgir to his disciple 
Jabir ibn Yazid al-Ju'fi (d. 128/745)“ concerning al-sūra al-mar iyya 
al-anza'iyya (the abstract form of appearance). According to him, it is 
not the total divinity, which cannot be seen by human eyes. However, 
this form is not something other than God, because all his aspects and 
forms are one: *It [the form] is not the entirety of the Creator and the 
Creator is no other than it". In another place he writes: “it is not him 
but He is not other than it" (lā hiya huwa wa-lā huwa ghayruhā).* 
More simply, since the divinity remains abstract, it creates a human 
form which reperesents it and is not separated from it. But how can 
a normal human being grasp this form? According to the logic of the 
Nusayri doctrine, the only divine appearance that could be understood 
by a human being is that of a human form.* 

In Nusayri doctrine the divinity appeared in a human form but not 
as a human being. Thus, the alternative to the incarnation was the con- 
cept of Docetism (from the Greek dokein, to appear, seem), which was 
an important component in Gnostic churches in the East in the first 
two centuries and was considered heretical in the orthodox churches.” 


€ RZB, p. 17; MHIS, p. 188, DKH, fol. 6a; DMS, p. 56. See also Bar-Asher and 
Kofsky's explanation concerning al-Nashshabi’s rejection of “heretical Nusayris” who 
believe in incarnation: The Nusayri- Alawi religion, pp. 15-28. 

6 BS, p. 45. 

& Jābir ibn Yazid, disciple of the fifth Imam Muhammad al-Bāgir and the sixth 
Imam Jafar al-Sàdiq, is an important transmitter of both esoteric and exoteric tradi- 
tions. See E. Kohlberg, Belief and Law in Imāmī Shi'ism (Aldershot, Hants.: Variorum/ 
Brookfield, Vt.: Gower Pub. Co., 1991), chap. 8, p. 144, n. 13; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya 
fi "-Islám, pp. 74-76. 

5 RMUF, p. 11. The difficult term al-sūra al-mar'iyya is translated by Bar-Asher 
and Kofsky as “the divine manifested form”; see The Nusayri- Alawī religion, p. 19. 
Paul Nwyia suggested it be translated as "l'image visible"; see *Makzün al-Sinjari, 
poéte mystique alaouite", p. 101. 

«6 HAIH, p. 246. This doctrine is stressed in al-Makzün al-Sinjārīs poetry; see 
Nwyia, *Makzün al-Sinjari, poéte mystique alaouite", pp. 101-102, 104. 

7 R. Braun, “Docetism”, in J. Y. Lacoste (ed), Encyclopedia of Christian Theology 
(New York/London: Routledge, 2004), vol. 1, pp. 444-445. 
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The concept of an illusion is a well-known element in Arab culture: for 
example, the Fata Morgana (sarāb), caused by the heat of the desert 
(Quran, al-Nür [39]:24). The Nusayris were not the first to adopt the 
doctrine of Docetism. The idea was used in the Our'ān in order to 
deny the crucifixion of Jesus: 


And they [the Jews] say: We killed Jesus [al-Masih ‘Isa ibn Maryam] the 
messenger of God. Nevertheless, they did not kill him or crucify him, 
but so it appeared to them and those who were confused about him 
[about whether he was really dead] had doubt [shakk] about him [i.e. did 
not believe in his holiness]. They do not have knowledge ['ilm] concern- 
ing him [his true nature] but they follow their imagination and he was 
surely not crucified. Moreover, God raised Jesus to him. 

Quran, al-Nisà' (2): 157-158. 


This verse, cited by Nusayri theologians,” contains the important terms 
shakk and "ilm, which are discussed later. The Qur'anic Docetism of 
Jesus is the foundation of this doctrine in Nusayri theology. Since anal- 
ogies between Jesus and 'Ali and between Jesus and al-Husayn were 
common among Shri sects,? Docetism was associated with both of 
them and extended by the Nusayris to all the twelve Imàms. According 
to the Nusayri belief, all the Imàms were personifications of the deity. 
Docetism is a concept of illusion used as a means of veiling sacred or 
divine beings. Thus, Jesus was not crucified and the Shri Imams were 
not murdered in reality, but only seemed to have been in the eyes 
of observers. The mystics ('arifün, sing. ārif) could observe the sūra, 
the spiritual form, while the mass of non-believers could only see the 
mithal, the material form, which appeared in history as an illusion. 
In Nusayri tradition, the human form “bestowed its outward image" 
(algā shibhahi)” on one of the martyr's enemies, who replaced him 
and was killed instead of him. Thus, it was not Jesus who was crucified, 
but Judas who took his place." The case of Husayn is more compli- 
cated. He was not killed in Karbala’, but was replaced by his follower 
Hanzala al-Shibami. Nevertheless, since Hanzala did not deserve to 
be killed, he was “ransomed” and replaced by Umar ibn al-Khattāb, 
the enemy of the Shīīs.” This doctrine of illusion, or Docetism 


65 See Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi religion, pp. 22, 191. 

9 Ibid., p. 130, note 94 and the bibliography suggested there. 

? The translation for this phrase is taken from Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- 
‘Alawi religion, p. 129. 

7 RM, p. 295. 

7? MA, pp. 9-10; FRR, pp. 85-87; DKH, fol. 29a. Bar- Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- 
‘Alawi religion, p. 129. The discussion is completed in ibid., p. 130, concerning the 
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in Gnostic terminology, is applied to other cases in the Jewish and 
Muslim traditions, such as the murder of Abel by Cain, the sacrifice 
of Ishmael and the transformation of the stick of Moses into snakes. 
Even the marriages of the caliphs Uthmān and ‘Umar to Ruqayya and 
Umm Kulthüm, the daughters of the Prophet Muhammad, were illu- 
sions, when in reality they were replaced by the caliphs’ daughters.” 
Docetism is also applied to Shīī martyrs. According to this doctrine, 
it was one of the enemies of the Shia who died instead of the saint. In 
his Bātin al-salāt, al-Jilli gives some examples: Rashid al-Hijrī was not 
executed by Caliph Mu'awiya for supporting 'Ali, he was replaced by 
‘Ubaydallah ibn Ziyad, the Umayyad ruler of Iraq who was killed in 
reality. Abū 1-Khattāb was not executed, but was replaced by ‘Isa ibn 
Musa, the ‘Abbasid governor of Kufa.” 


2.2.1 Possible sources of inspiration 

Although Docetism derives from Gnosticism, and even has roots in 
orthodox Islam, this doctrine was never explicitly presented in Shīī 
writings prior to the time of al-Khasībī. It was only in his Risāla 
al-rāstbāshiyya that this doctrine was crystallized; it was later devel- 
oped by his successors, al-Jillī and al-Tabarānī, and used on the day of 
"āshūrā. There is no development of the doctrine of Docetism in Mus- 
lim theology beyond the Our'ānic Docetism of Jesus, and the doctrine 
was rejected by the Christian church. Since the Christian Gnostics dis- 
appeared after the second century, possible sources of inspiration for 
the Nusayri sect perhaps lie in other Gnostic groups that survived to 
the time of al-Khasibi. 

The doctrine of Docetism was preserved only in Persian Manichaeism, 
which was created in the third century and combined Zoroastrian 
beliefs with Gnostic Christianity. According to Halm, Gnostic sects 
were persecuted by the Byzantines in Syria and Egypt and escaped 


connection between Ishmael and Husayn. As al-Khasibi explains, according to the 
‘amma (the masses, i.e. the Sunnis), Ishmael was ransomed by a sheep and according 
to the Imàmiyya and the Mufawwadiyya, he was ransomed by Husayn. But accord- 
ing to the doctrine of Docetism, Husayn was not killed; thus al-Khasibi claims that 
Ishmael was ransomed by “Umar. Concerning the Mufawwida, a Shīī sect believ- 
ing in the delegation of powers from God to the Imams, see Modarressi, Crisis and 
Consolidation, pp. 21-29, 38-49. 

> KBS, pp. 257-258; DKH, fol. 10b, 11a, 28b, 31a, 38a; MN, fol. 114b-115a; ARM, 
fol. 1-2, 21-22. 

^ KBS, p. 257. 
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to the east where they were tolerated. They enjoyed freedom under 
Muslim rule and the members of the sect were scattered among the 
villages of Iraq. Nevertheless, the Manichaeans began to suffer perse- 
cution under the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi (d. 169/785) and most of 
them migrated to Persia and Central Asia.” 

Another origin could have been a different Gnostic group, closely 
related to the Manichaeans and founded approximately at the same 
time, the Mandaeans. They were more tolerated under Islam because 
their religion was considered monotheistic. The Mandaeans were held 
to be ahl al-kitab (people of the book), as were Jews and Christians, 
and as ahl al-dhimma, their religion was protected. They were scat- 
tered in Iraq and in north Syria, where the Muslims called them 
al-Sabi'ün or al-Sabi'a (the Sabeans). Al-Khasibi migrated to Harran, 
which makes the Sabean sect in that city a possible source. However, 
since reliable information is lacking concerning the Sabean doctrines 
and the sect’s true identity, it is not possible either to reject or accept 
Dussaud’s interesting hypothesis concerning the connection between 
them and the Nusayri sect.”* The only concrete information concern- 
ing the Sabeans in Nusayri sources is a rare description of their pagan 
ritual in Alī ibn Shuba's Hujjat al- ārif. The Nusayri Harranian leader 
accuses the Sabi'a of worshipping the stars and offering sacrifices to 
them, in the belief that the smoke of burning animals reached them.” 
Al-Makzün al-Sinjārī mentions them few times in his Diwan, only 
stressing their inferiority, along with the Jews and the Christians, to 
the muwahhidūn.”* 


2.3 The five aytàm 


The five aytàm (sing. yatim, unique, orphan) are five emanations of the 
triad, named because of their special role as sub-creators of the world.” 
It seems that the real reason for this nickname was forgotten by the 
founder of the sect. No explanation for this name is found in Ghulat 
texts or in the writings of the first founders of the Nusayriyya. Al-Jilli, 


^ Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi 1-Islām, pp. 5-8; J. L. Kraemer, Humanism in the 
Renaissance of Islam, 2nd rev. ed. (Leiden: Brill, 1992), p. 86. 

76 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 20, 44, 82-88. Concerning the prob- 
lematic identity of the Sabeans, see T. Fahd, “Sabi'a”, EP, VIII (1993), pp. 675-678. 

7 HAIH, p. 259. 

^ DMS, pp. 93, 113, 252. 

” DKH, fol. 6a; BS, p. 20. 
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who was asked to explain the meaning of the word yatim in his Risālat 
al-bayan, bases his explanation on an incorrect root. He explains that 
the term aytām expresses the order of the emanations: “They followed 
the bàb and with them ended the creatures of the rank that were [cre- 
ated] after them” (itammū bi-l-bāb wa-atamma bihim man kana 
ba'dahum min ahl al-maratib).® Thus, he gives the roots a.m.m. for 
itammū (to follow) and t.m.m. for atamma (to end), while the correct 
root is y.t.m. (to be unique or an orphan). The Quran expresses great 
sympathy towards orphans in general, since Muhammad himself was 
an orphan adopted by his uncle Abū Talib, the father of ‘Ali. However, 
the use of the word aytam in the Qur'an does not help in understand- 
ing its meaning in the Nusayri doctrine. 

According to one of Ibn Nusayr's teachers, 'Abdallah ibn Ghalib 
al-Kabuli, the five aytam were created by the ism from the “essence of 
his essence, which is the bab” (dhāt dhatihi wa-huwa al-bāb)' This 
explanation seems to be a later addition by the editor, while the origi- 
nal text does not seem to include the bab at all. Even without omit- 
ting it, this text shows a marginalization of the role of the bab, which 
supports the hypothesis that the divinity of the Ghulat contained only 
two elements and the third aspect of the divinity was added later on 
by the Nusayris. 

The doctrine of the five creators of the world is known from the 
Mukhammisa (Pentadist) sect in Shīism, which deified the ahl al-kisa’ 
(people of the mantle), the close family of the Prophet Muhammad, 
whom he covered with his coat as a symbol of sanctifiction. According 
to Shri tradition they were Muhammad, his cousin "Alī, his daugh- 
ter Fatima and his two grandsons al-Hasan and al-Husayn. This sect 
from the eighth century the Mukhammisa was a group of Ghulat from 
Kufa with close ties to the Khattabiyya of Abū 1-Khattāb. Some of the 
doctrines of their book, the Umm al-kitab, were the basis of Nusayri 
beliefs.* In the introduction to his Hagā ig asrār al-din, al-Hasan ibn 
Shuba, when speaking about his personal library, makes an explicit 
statement concerning the Pentadists: 


I read all my accumulated material, which was familiar to me from [my 
knowledge of] the mystical science of tawhid [monotheism, the Nusayri 


8° RB, p. 277; RA, p. 327. 

8! AAN, p. 72. 

2 Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi T-Islām, pp. 81-138; F. Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis: Their 
History and Doctrine (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), pp. 93-95. 
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doctrine]: some 150 books of the mystical tawhid, 250 books of the 
takhmis [doctrine of the Mukhammisa], of the tafwid [doctrine of del- 
egation] and of tagsīr [deficient Shia] and science of the zahir [exoteric] 
but which proves the bātin [esoteric]...*> 


Later in the introduction, he notes: 


I did not mention in it [in my book] the proofs and claims used to defend 
the sinners, apart from few [of them] belonging to the Mukhammisa, 
because of their adjacency to the tawhid.™ 


Since the term aytdm is not found in pre-Nusayri documents, it is 
likely, as in the case of the third aspect of the divinity, that they were 
added to the divinity by the Nusayris for historical and theological- 
polemical reasons. It seems that the goal of the subordination of the 
aytam to the bab was to undermine the main doctrine of the Muk- 
hammisa without completely abolishing it. In order to subordinate the 
pentad to the triad, the ahl al-kisā were given other important roles 
in the divine world and the members of the pentad were replaced by 
less important figures, the five most loyal followers of ‘Ali. Although 
Dussaud did not accept the idea that the ahl al-kisā are the aytam, 
Lyde did find clear indications for this analogy, in his “Manual for 
Shaykhs".* Lyde also gives a very interesting explanation for the trans- 
lation of the aytām as “orphans”, i.e. “those disciples who have lost 
their master”.** Indeed, several of the historical babs were persecuted 
and died as martyrs, leaving their disciples “orphans”. Ibn Jundab 
became an “orphan” after his master Ibn Nusayr had died from his 
illness. The term aytām and its significance demands further study. 
As al-Jilli explains in his Bātin al-salāt, the pentad is the mystical 
meaning of the five prayers in Islam. They are also the mystical mean- 
ing of the five fingers on each hand, a symbol used in the Jewish mysti- 
cal work Sefer yetzira." Other elements are found in Nusayri doctrine 
that are similar to those in the Sefer yetzira. Jewish mysticism may 
have infiltrated the Nusayri religion through earlier contacts between 


8 HAD, p. 12. 

3 Ibid., p. 14. 

85 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. 68; Lyde, Asian Mystery, pp. 134-135. 

* Lyde, ibid., p. 133. 

*' KBS, pp. 225-225; 262. In Sefer Yetzira, concerning the Sefirot (enumerations, 
ten divine ranks), “Ten fingers, five opposite five", see A. P. Hayman, Sefer Yasira, 
Edition, Translation and Text-Critical Commentary (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), 
pp. 53, 67. 
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the Ghulat and Jewish mystics in Iraq. Indeed, a few Hebrew terms 
are present in the sect’s writing. It is surprising to find the explana- 
tion concerning the numerical significance of the angel Jibrāīl** as a 
numerical symbol for the pentad, since in Arabic this name contains 
seven letters. It is the Hebrew Gavri el that contains five letters: g.v.r”.l. 
The names of the most important personifications of the ma‘nd, the 
head of the triad, and of the bab, the creator of the pentad, have 
numerical significance as well. The name ‘Ali is formed from three 
letters and Salman from five.” 


2.44 The personification of the deity 


The Nusayri writings mention lists of the appearances of the triad and 
the pentad in human history. As explained earlier, their appearance is 
Docetic, without incarnation. The ma‘nd, the ism and the bab appeared 
to mankind in the form of kings, prophets and well-known figures from 
the Jewish Bible, the Christian world, Iranian and Greek cultures, and 
concluding with the Muslim world. These multi-cultural appearances 
signify simply that all such divine revelations have the same message, 
and all the appearances are of the one and only God. The fact that the 
divinity appeared in multiple aspects and forms does not contradict 
the principle of tawhid. The first poem of Diwan al-Khasibi, the Bab 
al-hidāya (gate of guidance) expresses this belief: 


The gate of guidance is one eternal gate/ 
To the kingdom, a gathering [of entities] to one eternal ism 
And the ism is the name of its manā and his first [emanation]/ 
And the names of the ism are many as one would want [to imagine] 
Even if they would number a hundred thousand/ 
their source is one which has no end 
And God does not appear in the creatures and does not resemble them/ 
But in his own essence he appears as one and only? 


Every appearance of the deity was intended to call upon a specific soci- 
ety to follow God's message. Since the Nusayris consider themselves 
Shri Muslims and their holy book is the Quran, they explain that the 
most important appearance of the deity is that which occurred at the 


* KBS, p. 225. 

** Concerning the name Salman, see ibid. Concerning the name Alī, see JK, p. 19; 
FRR, p. 132; US, fol. 5b. 

” DKH, fol. 5a. 
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dawn of Islam, when the essence of the divinity was personified in 


‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. Hence, his family and followers are all considered 
different aspects of the divinity: 


ma'nà ism/hijab bab 


‘Ali ibn Abi Talib Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah Salman al-Farisi 


It is very common in modern research to identify this triad as ‘ayn- 
mim-sin, using the initials of the three personifications of the triad.?! 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that this formula is rarely found in 
medieval sources. In fact, it appears only in one source, al-Tabarani’s 
Kitab al-hawi fi 'ilm al-fatāwā, written in the eleventh century, after 
the death of his master al-Jilli.? The next time we find this formula is 
in Nusayri sources from the nineteenth-century the Nusayri Catechism 
(Kiel 19), the Bākūra al-Sulaymaniyya and the Kitab ta'lim al-diyana 
al-Nusayriyya.? 

The three persons are well-known figures from the beginning of 
Muslim history. ‘Ali, the younger cousin of the Prophet Muhammad, 
is held by the Shia to be the person most suitable to inherit his spiri- 
tual and political leadership after his unexpected death. This view 
was rejected by the majority of the Muslims led by other members of 
the Quraysh (the tribe of the Prophet). This majority was later called 
sunna (repetition, i.e. those who repeat the acts of Muhammad). The 
tension between the Shiis and the Sunnis and the growing adora- 
tion of the cousin of the Prophet, even led some Shri sects, among 
them the Nusayris, to consider ‘Ali superior to Muhammad. Salman, 
the first Persian to convert to Islam and one of the most prominent 
sahaba (Companions of the Prophet), represents the Persian connec- 
tion with Islam from its birth, which is an important aspect of the 
Nusayri religion. Salmàn and the persons who are personifications 
of the five aytām are the most eager supporters of ‘Ali and the main 


? Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosayris, pp. 65-67; Lyde, Asian Mystery, 
pp. 110-111, 136; Moosa, Extremist Shiites, pp. 318, 320. 

? HIF, p. 54. The issue of this formula is dealt with in the discussion of the initiation. 

* KHC, fol. 10b; BS, p. 14; TDN, pp. 217-218 (question 74). In the Diwan al-Khasibi, 
the triple formula appears only four times in unreliable parts of the corpus, which are 
later additions; see DKH, fol. 74a, 81a, 106b, 119b. 
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advocates of his legitimacy as the leader of the umma (Muslim soci- 
ety). The five aytam created the two worlds, the world of lights and 
the material world: 


1. al-yatim al-akbar (the greatest yatim): 
al-Miqdad ibn Aswad al-Kindi 


2. Aba Dharr Jundab ibn Junada 3. ‘Abdallah ibn Rawaha al-Ansari 
al-Ghifari 


4. Uthmān ibn Mazūn al-Najāshī | 5. Qanbar ibn Kadan al-Dawsi 


Each of these sahaba proved his loyalty to Alī. For example, al-Miqdad 
refused to give his baya (oath of allegiance) to Caliph ‘Umar, and 
Abū Dharr was mortally punished after criticizing Caliph Uthmān for 
his corruption. Among the Nusayri saints are the Shri arkan al-arba' 
(four pillars): Salman, Miqdad, Abt Dharr and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir, who 
appears as one personification of the aytām in later cycles of time, 
together with other partisans of ‘Ali and other Shri leaders.” 
Although the appearances of these eight persons, the triad and the 
pentad, are seen as the most prominent personifications of the deity, 
they are not the only ones. The Nusayri tradition mentions additional 
appearances of all the eight beings in the form of other figures from 
Shii culture. The triad appeared in the persons of the satr al-imama 
(line of the Imams), the twelve Imams of the Shia and their babs, 
as explained in al-Khasībī's Siyaqat al-zuhūrāt. They appeared each 
time with their five aytam, until the last cycle. Finally, the divinity was 
occulted with the disappearance of the twelfth Imam, the mahdi. The 
last personification of the deity was dealt with in the biography of Ibn 
Nusayr. This was seen as part of the divinity, the bab and then the ism, 
and five of his most prominent followers were seen as the aytam. They 
were headed by the yatim al-akbar (the greatest orphan), who was the 
successor of Ibn Nusayr, Muhammad ibn Jundab.” The appearance of 


* TDN, pp. 207-209. 

5 In Nusayri literature lists are often found of the personifications of the deity 
in all the cycles, concluding with that of Ibn Nusayr and his followers. For lists of 
appearances of the triad, see, for example, JK, pp. 37-40; KHA, p. 229; RR; p. 59. 
For lists of the personifications of the aytam, see RR, pp. 70-71. For a combined list 
of personifications of the triad and pentad, see TDN, in Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The 
Nusayris- Alawi Religion, pp. 201-209, translated into English pp. 171-180. 
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heavenly creatures in the material world leads to the explanation of the 
structure of the cosmos. 


3. The Nusayri cosmos 


The cosmology of the Nusayris seems to have been already well-es- 
tablished two centuries before the sect’s appearance, in the writings 
of Mufaddal. The main sources for this doctrine are Mufaddal’s Haft 
wa-'l-azilla as well as Muhammad ibn Sinan’s Anwar wa-T-hujub 
and al-Hujub wa-'l-anwar. The recently available sources from Sil- 
silat al-turath al-‘Alawi mention an older book that was lost, Kitab 
al-marātib wa-'l-daraj, attributed to ‘Abdallah ibn Mu'awiya, which 
contained detailed explanations of the ranks of the cosmos.” This last 
author was a descendant of 'Alr's brother Ja far ibn Abi Talib. He is 
famous for his rebellion against the Umayyads in 127/744, eleven years 
before the uprising of Abt 1-Khattāb. From ‘Abdallah ibn Mu'awiya's 
book several quotations are available in Nusayri writings concerning the 
maratib. A list of the ranks, which is identical to the Nusayri maratib, 
appears in al-Mufaddal’s writings, probably copied from ‘Abdallah ibn 
Mu'awiya." A complete table of the marātib, their number and their 
symbols taken from the terminology of the Quran, was copied from 
the latter's book, the Maratib wa-'l-daraj, by two Nusayri leaders from 
the Banu Shu ba. These last sources became available to us recently 
in the Silsilat al-turath al- Alawi (see the tables in Appendix 4).** 

According to the Nusayri doctrine, the ahl al-marātib (creatures 
of the rank) emanated from the five aytam. The term marātib (sing. 
martaba) seems to have originated from Neoplatonic thought and 
was used by the Ismailis for the “ranks of propagandists” (marātib 
al-da wa, also called the hudüd).? The equivalent term in Hebrew, 
ma'alot, was used by the fifteenth-century Rabbi Hoter Ben Shlomo 
in his commentary on the thirteen principles of Maimonides, which 
was influenced by Ismaili thought.'% 


% AAN, pp. 135-183, 202; RHA, p. 308. 

" RMUF, p. 18. 

% HAD, pp. 88-89. 

F. Daftary, The Ismá'ilis: Their History and Doctrines, p. 217. 

"0 D. R. Blumenthal (trans.), The Commentary of R. Hēter Ben Shlomo to the 
Thirteen Principles of Maimonides (Leiden: Brill, 1974). On the Ismaili influence on 
the Yemeni Jews, see J. Tobi, The Jews of Yemen: Studies in Their History and Cultures 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), pp. 207-208. 
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The ahl al-marātib are divided into two parts. The first is that of the 
exalted ranks (al-marātib al-'alawiyya); the five emanations of light 
are "the immense world of light” (al-'alam al-kabīr al-nūrānī), each 
created from another yatim, in the following order: 


1 2 3 4 5 
al-Migdād > Abū Dharr > ‘Abdallah ibn Rawaha > ‘Uthmān ibn Mazün > Qanbar ibn Kādān 
V V V V V 
nuqabà' nujaba’ mukhtassūn mukhlisūn mumtahanün" 
leaders nobles authorities the faithful the tested 


According to another tradition, al-Miqdad alone created all the ahl 
al-marātib.'? A list of the ranks (without the use of the term marātib) 
appeared in the Umm al-kitab although in a different form, in which 
Salman is the highest of the ranks, above Miqdad.'? Al-Khasībī 
explains that angels consist of a total of 5,000 creatures.' The second 
part of the ranks is that of the seven inferior emanations (al-maratib 
al-sufliyya), which are in “the small material world" (al-'alam al-saghir 


al-turabi): 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
mugarrabūn > karūbiyyūn > rūhāniyyūn > mugaddasūn > sāihūn > mustamiūn > lāhigūn.'” 
V V V V V V V 

who are 


drawn near > angels > spiritual ones > saints > travelers > listeners > followers 


Al-Tabarani explains that these seven ranks are alluded to in the seven 
letters of the names ‘Ali (3) and Muhammad (4).’ It is interesting to 
note that the Nusayris developed a concept of holy emanations belong- 


11 RB, p. 277; DKH, fol. 6b, 41a; KS, pp. 93a-94a; SUR, fol. 229b-131b; BS, p. 22. 
The nugabā' and nujabá' also appear in the Süfi ranks of angels; see, for example, R. J. 
A. McGregor, Sanctity and Mysticism in Medieval Egypt (Albany, N.Y: State University 
of New York Press, 2004), p. 22. 

102 RR, p. 43. 

15 UK, fol. 99-100; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fī ‘I-Islam, pp. 112-113. The enlightened 
ranks of Umm al-kitāb are seven: Salman > Miqdad > Abū Dharr > nagībān (Persian, 
pl. of nagīb) > najībān > muwahhidān (to be replaced later by the mukhtassūn; the 
name muwahhidūn is used by the Nusayris to identify themselves > mumtahanān. 

10 Thid., pp. 16-17; RTN, p. 300. 

105 This list of the upper and lower ranks is repeated in the same order and with 
identical names in all the sources of the sect; see, for example, IM, pp. 246-247, 
277; RR, pp. 16-17; BI, p. 426; RHA, p. 308; DKH, fol. 7a, 42b; KS, pp. 94a, b; DMS, 
p. 116; BS, p. 22. 

106 JK, p. 19. 
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ing to the material world. The persons who belong to these inferior 
emanations of the deity are mystics and shaykhs of the sect. For exam- 
ple, al-Khasibi was considered by his followers as one of the maratib 
al-sufliyya. The sanctification of al-Khasibi was one of the main issues 
of Muhammad ibn Shu'ba's Risālat ikhtilaf al-'alamayn. According to 
this book, al-Khasibi was a charismatic leader and obtained illumina- 
tion, but still had a human nature (for example the need to breathe, 
eat and drink). Hence he was considered to be more than a regular 
human being but less than a divine creature. Muhammad ibn Shuba 
quotes al-Jilli who states that his master belonged to the rank of the 
karūbiyyūn, based on one of al-Khasībīs poems.” 

The role of the ahl al-maratib in the Nusayri doctrine is to serve as a 
spiritual ladder, in which the inferior level enables the mystic to reach 
the divine source of creation, a long and difficult process that is dis- 
cussed separately. According to the Umm al-kitab the ahl al-maratib 
participated in the creation of the material world, together with 
Migdād and Abū Dharr, headed by Salman.’ In the Umm al-kitab, 
the order to create the world was transmitted to Salman directly from 
the “most exalted”, i.e. 'Ali'? and in Nusayri tradition it was transmit- 
ted to him with the mediation of the ism, Muhammad.' According 
to the Marātib wa-'l-daraj, the number of ahl al-maratib in the “lower 
ranks” is 119,000, which makes a total of 124,000 creatures together 
with the “higher ranks” emanated from the aytam.'" This number has 
significance in Muslim mysticism. According to Muslim tradition, a 
total of 124,000 prophets were sent by God, and according to a Sūfī 
tradition, God ordered Noah to prepare 124,000 boards to build the 
ark; on each board God wrote the name of one of his prophets, begin- 
ning with Adam and ending with Muhammad." 


We can sum up the structure of emanations from the divinity in the 
following sketch: 


7 RIA, p. 294. In the Kitab al-majmü', al-Khasibi is called al-'arif ma'rifat Allah 
(the mystic possessing the divine gnosis). See BS, p. 9. 

108 UK, fol. 87-92; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi 1-Islām, pp. 111-113. 

109 Tbid., fol. 64-66. 

"0 RA, p. 326. 

11 RB, p. 281; RIA, p. 290; Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 135. 

1? J], Goldziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, trans. A. Hamori and 
R. Hamori (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1981), p. 193, n. 77. 
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Emanations 
mana 
V 
ism/ hijab 
V 
bab 
V 
5 aytam 


ahl al-maratib: 


al-‘alam al-kabir al-nūrānī: 


nugabā 
V 
nujabā 
V 
mukhtassūn 
V 
mukhlisūn 
V 
mumtahanūn 


V 


al-'alam al-saghīr al-turābī: 


mugarrabūn 
V 

karūbiyyūn 
V 


rūhāniyyūn 


muqaddasün 
V 
sa ihün 
V 
mustami'ün 
V 
lahiqun 
V 


CHAPTER TWO 


Personifications 
‘Ali 
V 
Muhammad 
V 
Salmàn 
V 
Al-Migdād > Abū Dharr > ‘Abdallah ibn Rawaha 
> Uthmān ibn Mazūn > Qanbar ibn Kadan 
V 


prophets from the Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim religions, 
personalities from 
Persian and Greek cultures 
and the 12 Imàms 
of the Shi'a 


V 


shaykhs and charismatic 
leaders of the sect 
who were sanctified 


The muwahhidün, members of the Nusayri sect, seeking for salvation 


through gnosis. 


The subject of the marātib leads to the doctrine of the creation of the 
world in the Nusayri tradition. The "creatures of the rank", apart from 
those belonging to the material world, took part in the creation but 
they themselves were also created as part of the process of emanation. 
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3.1 The creation of the world and the tradition of the letters 


The process that led to the creation of the divine emanations and 
the dual cosmos of the spiritual and the material worlds should be 
explained. The doctrine of the creation of the world by God appears 
in several forms in pre-Nusayri and Nusayri texts. Nevertheless, these 
sources indicate that three main traditions associated with the creation 
are repeated more or less with the same variations. The three tradi- 
tions do not contradict each other, but they can be merged together 
into a story of creation with three chapters: God produced letters to 
create the world; he tested his creatures knowing that they would fail; 
then this ideal world deteriorated as result of their sins and became a 
hierarchical cosmos of ranks divided between the ideal world of light 
and the evil material world, the dunya. 

Acccording to Nusayri tradition, at the beginning of time God cre- 
ated the One (al-wahid), which is the ism, and he created the 28 letters 
of the Arabic language, of which 22 belong to the Hebrew and Syriac 
languages. They were created by his will (mashia) presented by the 
two letters k. and n. of the Arabic word kun! (be !). The first letter was 
the ya’ and the last was the alif. After their creation they all bowed 
toward God except the alif. Since he was right not to bow without the 
order from God to do so, he became the first and the most respected of 
the letters. The yā represents Salman and the alif Miqdad. The first five 
letters of the alphabet are the aytām, the next twelve are the nugabā 
and the last eleven are the stars that Joseph saw in his dream (the well- 
known biblical story repeated in the Qur'an, Yusuf [12]: 4). The letters 
were the divine tools for the creation of the world.'? 

This tradition can be traced back to Mufaddal's writing, but does 
not seem to have originated from Muslim mysticism. Muslim mystics 
used to attribute enigmatic powers to the fawatih, the fourteen “myste- 
rious letters" that appear at the beginning of 29 chapters of the Qur'an, 
whose true meaning is unknown." It is rather in Jewish mysticism 
that a tradition is found about God using the alphabet (aleph-beth) to 
create the world. In the Sefer yetzira the Creator is called “the single" 
(ha-ehad, compare with the Nusayri al-ahad) and he created the letters 


"5 RMUF, pp. 17-18; MS, p. 25; IM, p. 256; RR, pp. 43-45; JK, p. 21. 
U^ A. T. Welch, "al-Ķurān”, EP, v, pp. 412-414; R. Bell and M. Watt, Bells 
Introduction to the Qur'an (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1970), pp. 61-62. 
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of the Hebrew alphabet. He crowned the aleph, then the mem and 
then the shīn.! Paul Kraus and later Paul Fenton both pointed out 
the interesting similarity between these three “crowned” letters aleph- 
mem-shin (which represent the triad of soil-water-fire) of Sefer yetzira 
and the Nusayri initials 'ayn-mim-sin."* Both triads are defined as 
“secret”: aleph-mem-shin sod gadol (great secret) in Sefer yetzira and 
sirr (secret of) 'ayn-mim-sin in Kitab al-majmüu 

While the Nusayri triad reflects God and two of his emanations, the 
triad of the Yetzira is subordinated to God and the aleph is created by 
him. Nevertheless, among the Nusayris there was also a deviant group 
in the eleventh century called the Hatimiyya, who subordinated the 
triad to God. They claimed that the triad was created by a more abstract 
God, the ghayb (absence). * However, the language of the Yetzira is too 
vague to compare with the explicit definition of the Nusayri triad. The 
use of the formula 'ayn-mim-sin is rarely found in medieval sources. 
Yet in the light of the number of similarities between the Sefer yetzira 
and Nusayri theology, this subject demands further study. 


3.2 The process of creation and the tradition of the fall 


The tradition of the creating letters is followed, according to the logic 
of chronology, by another tradition of creation of light and shade. This 
tradition, which appears or is referred to in almost every source of 
the Nusayri sect, seems to have been inspired by Persian Zoroastrian- 
ism and Gnostic Christianity, rather than by Jewish mysticism. It is 
based on the Neoplatonic concept of light of creation on one hand, 
and on the Persian dualism of light and darkness on the other. The 
sources for this second tradition of creation are Mufaddal's Haft wa-1- 
azilla and his Mufaddaliyya as well as Muhammad ibn Sinàn's Anwar 
wa-l-hujub and al-Hujub wa-'l-anwar. Thanks to the recently avail- 
able Hujjat al-'Àrif by Hamza ibn Shuba, we know that Mufaddal’s 


"5 Heyman, Sefer Yesira, pp. 49-50, the earlier recoverable text, lines 9, 32-34. 

"6 This comparison was made by Professor Paul Fenton during my doctoral thesis 
defence, Sorbonne Paris IV, 27 February 2006. See also P. Kraus, Jābir ibn Hayyān: 
Contribution à l'histoire des idées scientifiques dans l'Islam (Cairo 1942), vol. 2, p. 267. 

"7 Heyman, Sefer Yesira, p. 50, line 24. Compare with Kitab al-majmi'’, strat al- 
nisba (4) line 3; strat al-‘ayn al-‘Alawiyya (9), lines 1-3; see in BS, pp. 14, 25. 

"5 Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 16-17; MN, fol. 134a. 
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source was Yunus ibn Zabyan's lost book, the Kitab al-ibtidā (book 
of creation/beginning).'? 

The Umm al-kitab is also relevant to this subject, since it repre- 
sents an older, less developed version of this tradition, which contrib- 
utes to a better understanding of its contents. According to the Umm 
al-kitab, the creation of the cosmos was the result of a series of sins 
commited by the creatures. The more severe were the sins, the more 
distant the creatures became from the pure divinity. Creatures who 
expressed their regret ceased their deterioration. Thus, the different 
levels of sins and regrets created the ranks, the marātib.'”” This process 
was the result of the challenge of God to his creatures in order to test 
their loyalty to him. 

According to the Umm al-kitab, in the beginning of time there was 
a pure world of light. God was praised by his enlightened creations. 
Then, in order to test them, he changed his form of appearance and 
created confusion among them. As a result, two major sins were com- 
mitted which caused their gradual deterioration (or fall). The first sin 
was doubt (shakk), a lack of belief in God's presence, caused by his 
strange appearance. The second was the sin of pride, caused by the 
fact that the first emanated creatures of light compared their inferior 
nature to that of the divinity. After every sin God took light from the 
sinning creatures, and the more they sinned the darker and more infe- 
rior they became. From the contents of this tradition, we may assume 
that its goal was to prevent the belief in dualism. When the first ema- 
nation of God, called ‘Azazil in the Umm al-kitāb, claimed that he was 
God because he possessed the power of creation, God answered him 
that “it is impossible that there will be two Gods”.' This anti-dualistic 
tendency appears in this source together with explicit Zoroastrian ele- 
ments, such as the presence of Ahriman,'” another name for ‘Azazil, 
a kind of demiurge who incites the creatures against God.'? This 


5 HAIH, p. 269. 

20 UK, fol. 98-107; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi 1-Islām, pp. 110-112; RHA, p. 308. 

121 UK, fol. 63; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi "l-Islàm, pp. 114-120. 

7? According to Zoroastrian dualism, two gods exist: Ormazd and Ahriman, who 
represent good and evil. According to the Avesta, their permanent struggle will end 
with the defeat of Ahriman. See F. M. Muller, The Zend Avest, 2nd ed., London: 
Routledge, 2001), p. xliii. 

75 UK, fol. 115; see the explanation concerning the evil angel ‘Azazil in Halm, 
al-Ghunūsiyya ft "l-Islám, pp. 136-137; for his appearance in al-Hallaj’s poetry, see 
M. S. Sells, Early Islamic Mysticism (New York: Paulist Press, 1996), pp. 278-280. 
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struggle between ‘Ali and Ahriman reflects the polemic of Islam against 
Zoroastrianism, of monotheism against dualism. Also, in the Haft 
wa-'l-azilla, Mufaddal challenges dualism, claiming that light existed 
before darkness and good before evil."* 

The process of the creation in the Haft wa- l-azilla contains similar 
elements to the Umm al-kitāb. God created by his will (mashī a) the 
seven shades (azilla, sing. zill) and taught them how to worship him by 
imitating him: he praised himself and they followed him by praising 
God." The creation of shades in a world of light enabled these crea- 
tures to wear a certain form of existence. Since they possessed a great 
amount of the light of creation, their praise of God created the seven 
heavens." Their praise also created more inferior creatures, which 
are the “ghosts” (ashbah, sing. shabah). From these creatures there 
emanated even more inferior creatures: the "spirits" (arwāh, sing. 
rüh) and then the bodies (abdan, sing. badan), which are the mate- 
rial creatures." From the praise of himself, God created the hijab, 
which veils him from his inferior creatures. The ashbāh serve as veils 
(hujub) for the "creatures of light" when they appear to humanity."* 
Then God created seven Adams (sab‘a [in Persian haft] Adamiyyün), 
one for each of the seven heavens, and he made a pact (mīthāg) for 
them and their descendants, according to which they acknowledged 
his superiority and declared a shahāda, that he is the one and only 
God.'” According to the Anwar wa-'l-hujub, God asked his creatures: 
“Am I not your Lord?” (a-lastu bi-rabbikum? Quran, al-A' raf [7]: 172), 
and they answered: “Yes you are”."™ Since all the heavenly creatures 
wore a form of light, God veiled himself with light when he appeared 
to them, since “one cannot grasp a thing which is not from his form 
or from his nature".?! 

After creating the first seven Adams and educating them, God cre- 
ated time. At first, he created seven days, each day corresponding to 


74 HA, p. 29. 

125 Ibid., p. 30. According to al-Khasibi, the mashi'a and the azilla were God's first 
creations; see HK, p. 437. 

26 HA, p. 

27 HA, pp. 29-30. 

28 HA, p. 31. 

29 HA, p. 31; AUH, p. 66. 

13 AUH, p. 73. 
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one of the heavens.'? Then He created the twelve cycles of time, the 
adwar (sing. dawr), each one of 50,000 years. In the first five cycles 
the creatures of light appear in this world wearing a material form. 
These cycles were followed by another six cycles in which only mate- 
rial forms existed as a result of the growing power of evil in the world. 
Finally, He created the “cycle of the end of the world” (dawr muntaha 
'-dunya).? God enabled his creatures of light to reach the material 
world in order to test its dwellers. From the sins of the creatures of 
light he created their enemies. Their first sin was a combination of 
arrogance and disobedience to God. Trying to escape from their trial, 
the creatures of light said they preferred not to descend to the mate- 
rial world as God had demanded, but rather wanted to worship God 
only in the world of light. As a result God ceased to appear to them 
in his own essence, and created from their sin the hijab in which he 
veiled himself every time he contacted them. The creatures of light 
were cursed by losing forever the closeness they possessed to their 
creator. As an expression of their sorrow, they surrounded the hijab 
for 7,000 years.?* According to a tradition based on Muhammad ibn 
Sinan's Kitab al-tawhid, the total period in which there was only a 
world of light lasted 7,077 years and seven hours.” No source was 
found for this strange period of time, which emphasizes the enigmatic 
significance of the number seven. The only possible connection can be 
drawn from a Muslim tradition about Job, according to which, when 
he was 70 years old he was stricken by the devil (Iblis and the duration 
of his calamities was seven years, seven months and seven hours. This 
tradition, mentioned by the commentary of Baydawi (d. 681/1282) on 
the Quran, is based on a similar tradition that appears in the much 
older Jewish Bereshit Rabba."5 Since the purpose of God in both cases, 
that of the ahl al-maratib and that of Job, was to test the loyalty of 
his creatures, the connection between the two traditions may not be 
a coincidence. 

The sin of the creatures was followed by more sins, which created 
the devil, Iblis (from the Greek Diabolos) and his army of demons 
(shayātīn sing. shaytān, as the Hebrew satan). Since Iblis was created 


1? HA, p. 33. 

55 HA, pp. 34-35. 

51 HA, pp. 35-36; AUH, p. 77. 

"5 HAD, p. 22; Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosayris, pp. 70-71. 
86 M. Th. Houtsma, "Ayyüb", EI, I (1913-1936), p. 220. 
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at a later stage of the creation, he did not know the source of creation 
and did not receive the divine education that had been granted to the 
creatures of light. As a result, he did not acknowledge the supremacy 
of God and was totally evil. The Imam Jafar al-Sadiq explained that 
from the time Iblis was created, evil was always connected with igno- 
rance ( jahl).?" 

The enmity of Iblis towards the believers stemmed from his scorn 
of them. He thought that they were only material bodies and that he 
was more powerful than them. The Prophet Muhammad was sent to 
remind the believers that they were once lights. Since this knowledge 
gives the believers much power, they are ordered to keep it secret. 
Since then, the muwahhidün are obliged to maintain caution (taqiyya) 
and concealment (kitmān), important terms that are discussed later.'? 
According to the Quran Iblis said: 


I am better than him [the human Adam], you [God] have created me 
from fire and him from soil. 
(Quran, al-A‘raf [7]: 12). 


Whilst fire is considered stronger than soil, the only material that can 
resist fire is water. Thus, the Nusayris attribute mystical powers to 
water, which is for them a divine symbol of God's representatives in 
the material world, beginning with Adam who is stronger than Iblis. 
Since God gave the devils human appearance, there is no perceptible 
difference between them and the believers.’ The element of water in 
Nusayri theology is discussed later. 

Although the fall of the creatures from the ideal “world of light" is 
gradual in the Haft wa- l-Azilla, the Umm al-kitāb divides this fall into 
a gradual fall of the creatures of light, which creates the world of lights, 
and an abrupt fall from the world of light to the material world. This 
last fall was caused by the objection of a group of creatures of light, 
the mu taridān (Persian, objectors), to the decision of God to create 
human beings, because their inevitable wickedness would lead them 
to commit sins. This objection to God's decision, which is an unfor- 
given sin, caused the precipitate fall of this group into the material 


17 HA, pp. 37-38; AUH, p. 72. 

88 HA, pp. 38-39. The Nusayris believe that they are composed from one light; see 
US, fol. 30b-32a. 

19 HA, pp. 41-42. 
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world.'' The mu'taridàn were called from then on the muwahhidūn 
(monotheists), and later the Nusayris came to view themselves as these 
penalized creatures of light. 


3.3 God's education in his triple appearance 


A third tradition, which should be placed chronologically after the cre- 
ation of the seven heavens and before the creation of Adam, appears in 
the Kitab al-usüs, attributed to Mufaddal, and is repeated almost iden- 
tically in several Nusayri sources. God educated the creatures of light 
by appearing to them in three forms: he appeared first in the form of 
an old man with white hair and beard, to show his dignity and mercy 
to his creatures and to teach them to respect him. His second appear- 
ance was as a young man with a curled mustache riding a lion, which 
expressed his anger, in order to warn them against disobedience. The 
third and final appearance was as little child in order to explain to 
them their situation as weak creatures who must be raised and edu- 
cated." In his Masa il al-khāssa, al-Tabarani notes that al-Jilli taught 
him that the three positions of the moon (crescent, full moon and the 
absence of moon) represent the triple appearance of God.'? 

The tradition of the fall from the ideal world into an inferior 
material world is central in Nusayri medieval theology. Al-Khasibi 
refers to it throughout his Drwan.'? This tradition is defined as “the 
fall” (habta) but in medieval sources it is called rather “the day of 
the shades” (yawm al-azilla).^* The account given by Sulayman 
al-Adhani of the habta in his Bākūra al-Sulaymāniyya is a combina- 
tion of the three traditions mentioned.' They are all based on the 


" UK, fol. 94-96; Halm, al-Ghunisiyya fi 1-Islām, pp. 123-128. 

^! KU, fol. 8b; see translation suggested for the text in Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The 
Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, p. 53. See this tradition in Nusayri sources: KHA, p. 159 
(an almost verbatim copy of the Usūs version); RN, p. 318; RA, p. 328; HAD, p. 34. 
According to these sources the boy who appears is 14 years old. 

12 MKH, pp. 197-198. See a more developed version of this tradition in the poem 
of Muhammad ibn Kalāzū, in BS, p. 60 and the explanation in Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 
The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 53, n. 59. In this poem we find the formula h-b-q for 
hilal-badr-qamar (crescent-full moon-moon), which does not exist in other sources 
of the sect. 

15 See, for example, DKH, fol. 7b, 20a, 39a, 51b, 101a. 

4 See, for example, BD, p. 138. The use of the term habta is rare in medieval 
sources, and usually refers to Adam, who was "taken down to earth" (uhbita fi "l-ard); 
see HAD, p. 82. 

"5 See this tradition abbreviated in the words of Sulayman al-Adhani in BS, 
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Haft wa-1-azilla, the Kitab al-usūs of Mufaddal and the Umm al-kitāb 
of Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah. 

The fall that followed the sin caused the muwahhidin to be impris- 
oned as the rest of humanity in the material world. Nevertheless, only 
the muwahhidün still have a chance for salvation. 


4. Transmigration and prohibited foods 


Transmigration (in Nusayri terminology tanāsukh, naskh, nagl, radd, 
karr) is one of the fundamental doctrines of Nusayrism. The person 
wears a different "shirt" (qamis) in each life, a term used also in Druze 
doctrines." It is possible to find traces of belief in transmigration in 
the Qur'an: 


Those whom God cursed and was angered with he turned into monkeys 
and pigs. 
(Qur'an, al-Ma'ida [5]: 60) 


However, this belief is totally rejected in orthodox Islam, since it is 
regarded as contradictory to the doctrine of resurrection at the end 
of time. Nevertheless, some well-known Süfi leaders were accused of 
teaching a doctrine of transmigration, for example Hallaj (d. 310/922), 
Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191) and Rumi (d. 672/1273). Some Muslim phi- 
losophers also held certain notions of transmigration, as for example 
al-Ràzi (d. 325/925), al-Farabi (d. 339/950) and the Ikhwān al-Safa', 
the Isma'ili mysterious Brothers of Purity, a secret society in tenth- 
century Irag.'” It is worth noting that several of the scholars who held 
this belief were contemporaries of al-Khasibi and lived in Iraq. 

An attempt should be made to present a reasonable suggestion as 
to the origin of this doctrine. Transmigration was part of the doc- 
trines of Ghulat sects, long before the appearance of the Nusayriyya. 
There is a strong connection between belief in the eternal nature of the 
Imam and that of the concept of the eternal soul. Farhad Daftary notes 
that belief in the reincarnation of the Imam, or his return (raja) after 


pp. 59-61, translated into French in Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís, 
pp. 70-73. 

H6 KS, fol. 99b. 

47 See J. I. Smith and Y. Y. Haddad, The Islamic Understanding of Death and 
Resurrection (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 8, 112, 199 n. 15. 
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absence (ghayba), is close to and may even derive from the belief in 
the transmigration of the human soul.'* The divinity passes from one 
Imam to his successor as the soul passes from one body to another. 
Therefore, it is quite natural that the doctrine of tanāsukh exists among 
the earliest Ghulat. 

Paul E. Walker’s study of transmigration in Islam is relevant here. 
Walker tends to see the origins of this belief in Greek philosophy, 
mainly in the writings of Pythagoras, his disciple Plato, and finally 
in the writings of Plotinus.'” According to this logic, transmigration 
was introduced to Islam through the rational Mu'tazilis who were 
influenced by the Greek philosophers. They held that God’s justice 
necessitates another life before or after the actual life, in order to 
explain the suffering of the innocent and the pleasure of evildoers.'*° 
However, another possible route is from the east rather than the west: 
the doctrine of transmigration is a central doctrine in the Hindu reli- 
gion and infiltrated into Persian culture. In that case, the belief could 
have arrived in Iraq through Persian Manicheanism.*' The existence 
of a doctrine of transmigration among the admirers of Abü Muslim in 
Khurasàn may indicate such an influence from the east. As in Hindu 
religion, transmigration is considered a negative phenomenon because 
all matter is evil, and when the soul is once again imprisoned in a body 
it cannot ascend to the spiritual world. 

In his article concerning the doctrine of transmigration among 
Jews in the tenth century, Haggai Ben Shamai begins with a short but 
thorough description of the development of this belief in Islam. His 
research reaffirms the hypothesis concerning the two major sources 
of this belief: Indian and Greek. The Greek influence derived from 
Mu tazilī circles in the ninth and tenth centuries and involved a quest 
for God's justice in this world. The suffering of children and believ- 
ers was explained by sins they had committed in their previous lives. 


48 Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis: Their History and Doctrines, p. 66. 

1 P, E. Walker, “The doctrine of transmigration in Islam”, in W. B. Hallaq and 
D. P. Little (eds.), Islamic Studies Presented to Charles J. Adams, (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1991), pp. 221-226, 230-231. 
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51 The idea of transmigration, which is foreign to Zoroastrianism, is an estab- 
lished doctrine in the Manichean religion; see S. A. Nigosian, The Zoroastrian Faith: 
Tradition and Modern Research (Montreal: McGill-Queen's University Press, 1993), 
p. 118; N. K. Singh, Encyclopedia of Hinduism (New Delhi: Anmol Publications, 1997), 
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Hindu influence on Islam was received indirectly through Iranian 
religions, for example the Manicheans and the Khurramiyya, and the 
Buddhist Samaniyya, who believed in compensation and punishment 
through transmigration, and rejected the idea of the Judgment Day. 
The idea of eternal transmigration was embraced by most of the Ghulat 
sects, beginning with the Kaysaniyya, the Harbiyya of ‘Abdallah ibn 
Mu'awiya, and followed by the Khattabiyya.? However, this last point 
of Ben Shamai should be questioned, since all the information con- 
cerning these sects that no longer exist derives from hostile Muslim 
heresiographers. In particular, the assumption that “extremists Shiis” 
rejected the idea of the Judgment Day should be viewed sceptically, 
since the Nusayris, who were mostly influenced by these Ghulat, did 
not find any contradiction between transmigration and judgment at 
the end of time. 

Ben Shamai cites the Persian theologian and historian al-Birüni 
(d. 440/1048) as the most important Muslim source concerning the 
belief in transmigration in the Indian religions. Al-Birüni noted that 
Mani's main activity was in India, hence Manichean belief in transmi- 
gration was a result of Indian influence.'? Following other researchers, 
Ben Shamai agrees that belief in transmigration was rejected by the 
majority of the Jews in the tenth century, and the term gilgul (reincar- 
nation) was absorbed at a later period in the theology of the Kabbala.'™ 
As such, Jewish belief in transmigration does not seem to be a source 
of inspiration for the Nusayris. 

Bar-Asher and Kofsky discuss the subject of transmigration in 
Nusayri religion and make a brief comparison between this doctrine 
and the Druze belief in transmigration. Their study is based on the 
Kitab al-usūs, which contains interesting details concerning the con- 
nection between divine justice and transmigration.'* Transmigration 
offers a solution for the existential paradox of suffering by the righteous, 
but does not answer the question of the source of evil in this world. 
The source of all evil and suffering is “original sin”, which caused the 
fall. Ever since the fall, the soul has transmigrated through seven 


12 H, Ben Shamai, “Transmigration in tenth-century eastern Jewish thought” (in 
Hebrew), Sefunot 5/20 (1990-1), pp. 117-121. 

153 Tbid., pp. 123-124. 

15+ Ibid., pp. 117, 125-136. 

"5 Concerning the subject of transmigration, see the bibliography in Bar- Asher and 
Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, p. 62, n. 117. 

56 Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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bodies in seven cycles of time. But the more severe are a person’s sins, 
the more inferior are the creatures into which his soul will transmi- 
grate. According to the Usūs, the souls of Jews, for example, transmi- 
grate into animals, but those of heretics transmigrate into sacrificial 
animals." Bar-Asher and Kofsky conclude their discussion with the 
connection between transmigration and the religious prohibition of 
certain foods. They cite a relevant passage from the Usūs: 


It is forbidden to eat any transmigratory food [mamsükh], for example 
an egg which has no two distinguished sides, fish with no scales, hare, 
pig, monkey and others." 


They note the interesting fact that all these foods are also proscribed 
by Jewish dietary laws.’ Their important study is based on a pre- 
Nusayri source and, as such, does not contain the complete doctrine 
of tanāsukh as developed by the founders of the sect. Heinz Halm's 
study of this doctrine is based on the Haft wa-'l-azilla, which also 
predates the Nusayris.'? New available sources included in the Silsi- 
lat al-turath al-‘Alawi offer a more complete picture of this doctrine. 
Nusayri sources divide the foods into two groups: the first group is of 
those animals that had transmigrated from sinners, and which are pro- 
scribed. The second group is of creatures that were created as a result 
of the sins of the believers, and which it is permissible to consume."*' 


4.l Levels of transmigration 


In his Risāla al-rāstbāshiyya, al-Khasibi presents a crystallized doctrine 
of transmigration.'” He explains that the term tanāsukh is the oppo- 
site of ma rifa (gnosis/esoteric knowledge), since the gnosis is the only 
chance of escaping from transmigration and being exalted to the world 
of light. The sinner's transmigration occurs on five possible levels: 


17 Ibid., pp. 63-65. See also in BS, p. 81. 

18 KU, fol. 55b. The translation used here is that offered in Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 
The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 65. 

1 Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

100 See H. Halm, Die islamische Gnosis: Die extreme Schia und die ‘Alawiten (Zürich: 
Artemis Verlag, 1982). 

6! KHA, p. 216; HAD, pp. 152, 158; AAN, p. 186. 

1? Transmigration is also one of the major issues in the Dīwān of Khasibi; see 
DKH, fol. 7b, 10a, 20a, 22b, 48a, 51b, 70b, 101a. 
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(1) naskh (replacement): passage of the soul from one human body 
to another. 

(2) maskh (transformation): passage from a human body to that of an 
animal (some are prohibited as food and are considered impure). 

Al-Khasibi cites in this context the verse from the Ourān con- 
cerning monkeys and pigs. Other “pure” animals are permitted 
as food and their milk and skin may also be used. The Nusayris 
believe that the souls of such animals leave their bodies before they 
are slaughtered. 

(3) waskh (from wasikh, dirty): passage of the soul into the small- 
est creatures and grass dwellers, such as bats, rats, mice, lizards, 
beetles, worms and flies. It should be noted that bees are not men- 
tioned here for their mystical symbolism; this is discussed later. 

(4) faskh (from the verb tafassakha, to separate): the soul is separated 
from the body of a sinner in his lifetime and passes into the body 
of a sick man. The sick man’s soul is transferred into the body of 
another sinner. As a result, the person changes his nature until his 
family and friends do not know him anymore. 

(5) raskh (from the verb tarassakha, to stay in the same position): 
the soul is transferred into inanimate matter, such as gold, sil- 
ver, iron, stone or dry wood. The soul suffers when these materi- 
als are burned and finally remains with its residue forever in the 
ground.!'? 


This terminology of the degrees of transmigration also appears in the 
writings of Birüni'^* as well as some of the later Sufi circles, such as 
the schools of Jalal al-Din Rami (d. 672/1273)! and Qutb al-Din from 
Shiraz (d. 711/1311).'* 

The second sūra of the Kitab al-majmü' speaks of seven degrees 
of transmigration, the five mentioned above with the addition of two 
others: qashh (straw) and qushshash (waste),'*" which refer to the most 
inferior levels of transmigration. These two terms derive from the 
economic world, meaning “worthless”. In the Geniza documents, for 
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example, these terms are used for the second-hand clothes in a bazaar 
of Cairo. The theological explanation for the qashh and qashshash 
are given a medieval source, the Kitab al-bad' wa-Tiāda by the dis- 
ciple of al-Khasibi, al-Husayn ibn Hārūn al-Baghdādī. According to 
him, they refer to the most inferior and weak creatures on earth such 
as bugs, flies, ants, lice and fleas, which are cursed with never being 
able to sleep, to copulate or to reproduce.!? 


4.2 The process of transmigration and the “fountain of life” 


While the gnosis, the ma'rifa,leads to heaven, the transmigration into 
inferior creatures (musükhiyyat) is considered hell.'” It should be noted 
that the Nusayri mystics are also doomed to transmigration, since they 
were creatures of light who had disobeyed God, but only eighty times 
before they are saved.'” Al-Khasibi gives details concerning the pro- 
cess of transmigration. The soul of a dead man passes through the 
sperm into a woman's womb. While he dwells there he remembers 
the yawm al-azilla and his previous lives. This memory also lasts 
for the first twenty-four months of breastfeeding. Then he forgets 
everything. This process is painful for both a believer and a sinner. 
But the latter suffers much more and cries more at his birth, because 
he remembers his sins and is aware of his ill fate.” 

Other Nusayri leaders, such as al-Jilli, al-Tabarani and Hasan ibn 
Shu ba, speak of an interim stage between death and the entrance into 
the woman's womb. According to their explanation, after death the 
soul is taken by angels to the “fountain of life" (ayn al-hayāt) where 
it is purified and waits until a pregnancy begins in the material world. 
When this happens, the angels call to the soul: Go! (sīrī!) and it reaches 
its destination.'? Hasan ibn Shuba adds some more details: the angels 
transmit the names of every soul that passes through the "fountain of 


165 S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab 
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life” to the Imams. The souls wear a form of light in the fountain. He 
mentions also a “fountain of humiliation” (‘ayn al-ridhal) where the 
sinners dwell.'”* 

This “fountain of life" seems to be based on the Ourānic Salsabil 
(Qur'an, al-Insān [76]: 18), a fountain situated in heaven and sur- 
rounded by childlike angels. However, the term is not typical of 
Muslim theology. It is similar to the Jewish The Fountain of Life (Fons 
Vitae; Hebrew Mekor hayim) of the Jewish Spanish poet Ibn Gabirol 
(d. 450/1058). Ibn Gabirol was much influenced by Neoplatonism, 
mainly through al-Farābī (d. 339/950).'” In his book, Ibn Gabirol 
speaks about the soul’s imprisonment in nature and the need to exalt the 
intellect in order to purify it."$ However, it is the Jewish scholar Rabbi 
Abraham ibn Ezra (d. 563/1167) who clearly refers to the Mekor hayim 
as the place where souls are purified, based on Psalm 36:10: “With You 
is the fountain of life, by Your light do we see light". It seems that 
both medieval Jewish scholars and Nusayris were influenced by the 
same Neoplatonic source. Plotinus, inspired by Pythagoras and Plato, 
speaks of the “fountain of life” as the source of souls.' In Nusayri 
theology, the fountain is personalized in the figure of Salman al-Farisi. 
Salman’s mystical pseudonym Salsal, an abbreviated form of Salsabil, 
which appears in the Umm al-kitab, is very common in Nusayri writ- 
ings. Al-Khasibi explains that this name is the result of Alī's address to 
him: sal sabilak ilayya! (seek your path to me!), or sal al-ism (seek the 
ism [through me]), and the meaning of Salman’s name is sal al-mann! 
(seek [through him] the one who grants grace!).'” Salman’s identifica- 
tion with the fountain of life seems to be based on the explanation of 
al-Khasibi, which is repeated by his followers, that Salman is the per- 
sonification (shakhs) of water.'*? In addition to the purifying meaning 
of water, its power is reflected by the ability to extinguish fire, which 


7^ HAD, ibid. 

75 H. Kreisel, Prophecy: The History of an Idea in Medieval Jewish Philosophy 
(Dordrecht/Boston/London: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2003), p. 105. 

é P. Cole, Selected Poems of Solomon Ibn Gabirol (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 2001), pp. 243-244. 

77 A. Tanenbaum, The Contemplative Soul: Hebrew Poetry and Philosophical Theory 
in Medieval Spain (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 101-102. 

7* See, for example, E. Underhill, Mysticism (Whitefish, Mont.: Kessinger Pub- 
lishing, 2003), p. 281. This is a reprinted version of her 1911 book. 

19 RR, p. 59. 

180 ERR, p. 119. 
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symbolizes the devil. Al-Khasibi dedicates a poem in his Diwan to this 
subject, beginning with the following lines: 


Water is an honorable person (shakhs) / from which life is extended 
And the inner meaning of water is a person / he is the sent guide 
And everything comes from him / his life never ends!*! 


43 Transmigration in Nusayri and Druze doctrines 


Some notes should be added to the brief discussion by Bar-Asher and 
Kofsky of the belief in transmigration held by the Druzes and the 
Nusayris. Hamza, the Druze propagandist, attacks the Nusayri belief 
in transmigration, which seems to him illogical: 


As to his claim [that of the Nusayri] that the souls of the objectors and 
the opponents [addād, of the Imams] are transformed into dogs, mon- 
keys and pigs to the level of white-hot iron beaten by a hammer, others 
to birds and owls, and others are transmigrated into a woman who lost 
her son: he [the Nusayri] lied upon our Lord [the Druze divine incar- 
nation, al-Hakim] may His memory be exalted, and he spread a grave 
deceit, because this matter is illogical and it contradicts the justice of our 
Lord, the praised one, that a person would sin against him [al-Hakim] 
and He would punish an intelligent person by transforming him [after 
transmigration] into the form of a dog or pig, [knowing] that he cannot 
understand what he did when he had a human form and does not know 
[anymore] what his sin was. If he turns into a white-hot iron beaten with 
a hammer what is the benefit [Arabic hikma, literally wisdom] of it and 
that of the torment in these [transmigrations]. The benefit [or wisdom] 
from the torment is that a person would understand and the torment, 
would educate him and cause him to repent. As to the torment it is 
the transmigration of a person from a high level of belief to an inferior 
level.!&? 


The contradiction between the Druze and Nusayri concepts of trans- 
migration reflects a much older conflict between two points of view 
held by the great Neoplatonic philosophers of the third century. For 
example, while Plotinus believed in several levels of transmigration, 
the Syrian Porphyry rejected the possibility that a soul could pass from 
one frame to another.'** Muslim philosophers also dealt with this issue; 


181 DKH, fol. 64b-65a. 

' Hamza ibn ‘Ali, al-Risāla al-damigha, fol. 12b-13a. 

1$ M. J. Edwards, Neoplatonic Saints: The Lives of Plotinus and Proclus by their 
Students (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2000), p. xxxii, n. 83. 
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Suhrawardi accepted the idea of transmigration of the human soul to 
an animal body, but rejected transmigration into plants, which lack 
intelligence.'** 

Although most researchers in the field of sects in Islam consider 
transmigration an example of the similarity of Druze and Nusayrī doc- 
trines, there is a huge doctrinal gap between the two points of view, 
the Druze concept being positive, and the Nusayrī negative. While the 
former gives the soul another chance to correct his sins and purify 
his soul, the latter is merely a means of retribution. The reason for 
this fundamental difference seems to be that the Druzes focus on the 
‘adl, divine justice, while the Nusayris emphasise the concepts of gadā” 
and qadar (divine decree and predestination), terms repeated in their 
sources. While the Nusayris believe that human fate was predeter- 
mined in the yawm al-azilla, the Druzes believe that divine justice 
necessitates the existence of a choice between right and wrong."* 

It is important to note that transmigrations in Nusayri theology, as 
in the Druze religion," are limited and end with Judgment Day, and 
as such, this doctrine does not contradict the Muslim apocalyptic con- 
cept of messianic salvation. Al-Khasibi explains that the sinners, called 
“the people of denial and sin” (ahl al-inkar wa-'l-juhūd) pass through 
100,000 transmigrations and the believers, “the people of acceptance" 
(ahl al-igrār) only 80, until the coming of Judgment Day, or “the day 
of revelation and appearance" (yawm al-kashf wa-1-zuhūr).'** 

The belief in transmigration is linked with the Nusayri concept of 
time. Since life is described as a cyclic process of death and rebirth, 
time is also cyclic. 


5. Cyclic history 


The Nusayri concept of history is cyclic. History repeats itself in his- 
torical cycles of time in different variations. In each cycle seven mes- 


18t M. Kamal, Mulla Sadra’s Transcendent Philosophy (London: Ashgate Publishing, 
2006), p. 81. 

185 See for example: KHA, p. 195; HAD, pp. 121-122; KT, pp 319-348. 

186 Firro, History of the Druzes, pp. 11-12; N. Dana, The Druze in the Middle East: 
Their Faith, Leadership, Identity and Status (Brighton/Portland, Or.: Sussex Academic 
Press, 2003), pp. 60-61. 

17 Dana, ibid., p. 61. In this doctrine the Nusayris differ from the Imami Shīīs who 
believe in free will. See, for example, A. J. Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver 
Shīism (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 2000), p. 118; Halm, Shi'ism, pp. 49-50. 

188 FRR, p. 137; DKH, fol. 7a, 67a. 
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sengers or prophets of God, called the Āwādim (pl. of Adam), appear 
each time to another society. History is formed of large cycles that con- 
tain small cycles of time.'? They are called akwār (sing. kawr, eon) and 
adwar (sing. dawr, era). The calculation of this time and the definition 
of these terms differ from one Nusayri source to another. The term 
dawr appears in the doctrine of 'Abdallah ibn Mu'awiya. According to 
al-Nawbakhti, this last ghālī, who also believed in transmigration and 
in the doctrines of the shades (azilla), transmitted these doctrines to 
Jābir ibn ‘Abdallah and to Jabir ibn Yazid al-Jufī.' The term kawr is 
also used in the similar Ismaili doctrine of the cycles of time.”' 

In Ibn Nusayr's writings traditions are found concerning the cycles 
of time in the world of light followed by other cycles in human his- 
tory in the material world. In his Kitab al-akwar wa-'l-adwar, based on 
the tradition of Jābir ibn 'Abdallah,'? there is another period of time 
which preceded human history and contained ten cycles called akwar, 
each of 100,000 years, marking a separation between each event in the 
world of light. After these millions of years, human history began. 
In his Mithāl wa-'l-süra, Ibn Nusayr cites a tradition transmitted by 
the mystic "Alī ibn Ahmad al-"Agīgī, in which the Imam Jafar says 
that history contains seven akwar, each consisting of 7,000 years or, 
according to another tradition, every kawr contains 400 adwar, and 
every dawr consists of 50,000 years.” 

Later Nusayri writers give different proposals as to the length of 
the cycles. Hasan ibn Shu ba mentions two different traditions, the 
first based on Mufaddal's transmission from the Imam Jafar, using 
other terms for time. According to his tradition, the time that pre- 
ceded human history includes 12,000 gibāb each of 12,000 abwab 
(sing. bab, gate). Each bab consists of 12,000 years.” According to 
another tradition, transmitted from ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al-"Agīgī, human 
history contains 400,000 akwar, each of 400,000 years. In each kawr, 
the seven Awddim appeared: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 


1 Dussaud's assumption that Nusayri history is based on seven cycles is derived 
mainly from the Kitab al-majmü', as is his hypothesis of Ismā īlī influence; Dussaud, 
Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. 42-43; repeated in Moosa, Extremist Shiites, 
p. 312. 

1% Al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shi'a, pp. 34-35. 

V! Daftary, The Ismd‘ilis: Their History and Doctrine, p. 295. 

9 AAN, p. 41. 

95 [bid., pp. 48-51. 

4 MS, p. 227. 

"5 HAD, p. 79. 
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Muhammad and his family (Ali, Fatima and the Imams)."* Another 
tradition, transmitted by al-Khasibi and also attributed to the Imam 
Jafar, maintains that history contains 50,000 adwar, each dawr con- 
tains 50,000 akwar, each consisting of 400,000 years.” 


5.1 The qibab and the historical concept of time 


In addition to the terms kawr and dawr, which seem to have been 
inherited from the Ghulāt and are found in the writing of Mufaddal,"* 
the Nusayris developed a parallel terminology of time, using the term 
qubba (pl. gibāb). This term, which means “dome”, “mausoleum” or 
"crown", reflects a cyclic process within the close and limited space 
created by God. 

Since the Nusayris possess an apocalyptic doctrine, their concept 
of time cannot be completely cyclic. It has some linear aspects with a 
beginning and an end, and it repeats itself only in its esoteric (bātin) 
sense, not in its exoteric (zahir) aspect. We can therefore conclude that 
Nusayri time is a combination of cyclic and linear history, or in other 
words a spiral concept of time. E. H. Carr noted that the cyclic concept 
of history was an innovation of the monotheistic religions as opposed 
to the haphazard historical view of pagan cultures." Monotheistic his- 
tory is teleological and has a beginning and an end. However, his sug- 
gestion that the mystical view of history is detached from the concepts 
of time and place does not fit the Nusayri example. The Nusayris pos- 
sessed a solid sense of territory and chronological time. The Majmū' 
al-a'yàd reflects not only a clear idea of religious chronological history, 
but also a concept of a quasi-world history which contains a vast terri- 
tory. Al-Tabaràni mentions the following: Greece, Armenia, Bulgaria, 
Syria, Iraq, Iran, the Arabian Peninsula, India, Ethiopia, Egypt, China, 
and the Turkish tribes.” 

The term qubba?! seems to have been first used by the Kufan mystic 
Muhammad ibn Sinan (“al-Hakim”, the wise, d. 220/835). His Anwar 


196 Tbid. 

197 [bid., 90. 

198 See, for example, the use of the term adwār in HA, pp. 116-117. 

1 E. H. Carr, What is History? (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1962), pp. 144-176. 

200 See the index of Strothmann to MA, in “Maimun Ibn el-Kasim von Tiberias: 
Festkalender der Nusairier", Der Islam 27 (1946), pp. 255-259. 

21 See the interesting explanation concerning this term in Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 
The Nusayri- Alawī Religion, 29 n. 110. 
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wa-'l-hujub is the oldest known source in which this term is used. He 
explains that the term qubba actually refers to the period of the Imams 
beginning with ‘Ali.’ However, it is the Nusayri sect that adopted 
this term and used it intensively to define historical cycles of time. 
The first to use this term was al-Khasibi, in his Siyāga,” then al-Jilli 
in his Batin al-salat.°* However, the doctrine of the gibāb becomes 
crystallized mainly in al-Tabarani’s writings. In his Dala il fi-l-masa@’il, 
al-Tabarani explains that in hadhihi 1-gubba (this qubba) or the qub- 
bat al-Muhammadiyya, the divinity appeared to everybody, to mystics 
as well as to normal believers (li-'I-khāss wa-'l-‘amm), because this was 
the last qubba before Judgment Day.” 

In the qibab, as in the case of the akwār and adwar, there are pre- 
historical cycles, which belong to the period that preceded the fall. 
Bar-Asher and Kofsky note, based on the Bākūra and the Catechism of 
Paris Ms. 6182, the existence of seven cycles of time (al-gibāb al-sab’).””° 
However, what they call the “enigmatic names" of these periods should 
be explained in order to understand this doctrine. The names of these 
primordial cycles express a negative process leading towards the fall. 
This is the reason why the first letters of the first four cycles (hinn, 
binn, timm, rimm) create the name Habtar (fox), a nickname for Abü 
Bakr, who is considered the personification of the devil in Nusayri 
belief. The next two primordial cycles are named for the two kinds of 
demons who serve the devil: Jann and Jinn (sing. Jinni).”” The follow- 
ing gibāb divide human history into parts. In every qubba the eight 
aspects of the divinity, or the triad and the subordinated pentad, were 
personified by those whom the Nusayris consider the most pious soci- 
ety of the time. In other words, every revelation is given the name of 
the most important persons or culture of its time: 


al-qubba al-Adamiyya, after Adam; 
al-qubba al-Nühiyya, period of Noah and the deluge;”” 


%2 AUH, p. 82. 
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al-qubba al-Ibrāhīmiyya, period of the Hebrew patriarchs;?? 

al-qubba al-Müsawiyya, period of Moses;?!! 

al-gubba al-Kanahwariyya, a weird antique Persian period, which 
appears only in al-Tabarani’s Majmū' al-a'yad?? 

al-qubba al-Fārisiyya, period of the Persian kings before the Islamic 
period; 

al-qubba al-Hāshimiyya, after the great-grandfather of the Prophet 
Muhammad, Arab pre-Islamic period; 

al-qubba al-Muhammadiyya, after the Prophet Muhammad, the 
period of Islam, also called hadhihi ‘l-qubba (this cycle, or the actual 
cycle). 


To these cycles al-Tabarani adds a cycle called al-qubba al-talibiyya 
from the verb talaba (to seek after the name Abū Talib, father of 'Ali). 
It is also called al-maqamat al-talibiyya, which is another dimension 
of time and exists only for mystics who ascend to the divine world.?' 
The magāmāt (sing. magām) is a well-known Safi term for the seven 
stations in the mystic's path.^" 

The lists or tables of the gibāb and the emanated persons (shakhs, 
pl ashkhās) who appear with the deity in each cycle are not orga- 
nized in Nusayri medieval sources. The similarity of these lists, in the 
sect's available sources, may indicate that the Nusayris possessed tables 
containing all the personifications of every cycle, as they had in the 
case of the ahl al-marātib. Apart from the names found in al-Khasibi's 
Siyāga, a list of ashkhas in each cycle is also found also in the Nusayri 
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catechism.” Although history contains cycles of time and the divinity 
appears in different forms, the batin, which is the esoteric contents of 
the divine message, remains the same, and only the zahir, the external 
content, changes, as al-Tabarani explains: 


The religious laws [sharā i”, sing. sharia] in their internal meaning are all 
the same although in their external form they are different, all the qibab 
are one and the nātig (the divine speech) is one because it is the mim 
[Muhammad] in all the appearances.?'? 


Although history has an end and the Nusayris do have an apocalyptic 
doctrine, there is a means of escape from the material world before 
Judgment Day. In other words, the sect combines a regular Muslim 
religious concept of history with a timeless concept of the mystical 
path. Time in the material world is combined with the timeless path 
of the mystic returning to the divine world of light: a mystic's soul 
transmigrates in the cycles of history, but at the same time he can 
ascend in each lifetime to a higher degree of spirituality. When he 
eventually achieves the world of light he is disconnected from human 
history, he ceases undergoing transmigration, and he becomes part of 
the ahl al-maratib. 


6. The Gnostic mystical elevation: ma rifa and sirāt 


The Nusayri belief in the habta (fall) and the creation of a double 
cosmos, spiritual and material, reflects a predetermined concept of 
permanent punishment. However, according to the Nusayri doctrine 
there is a possibility for a small minority of pious mystics to return to 
the divine world by a long and gradual process. The attachment to the 
ahl al-marátib is possible since their most inferior emanations exist in 
the material world. By studying the secret knowledge, which was lost 
in the fall, and following the guidance of a shaykh who has gained an 
exalted degree of gnosis (ma'rifa or ‘ilm), one can achieve a higher 
spiritual degree. The members of the sect believe that their knowledge, 
which is learnt by heart or through the study of their religious books, 


218 See TDN, questions 13-44, in: Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi 
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is the key to being released from the evil material world.” This process 
of the mystic (the owner of the inner knowledge, the ārif) begins with 
the initiation into the mystical circle of the sect. Since the initiation 
concerns primarily the issue of the Nusayri identity, it is discussed 
separately in Chapter 3. The mystical path is called the sirdt, the spiri- 
tual path towards the bab. 

The term sirāt is known in orthodox Islam as the bridge over hell 
leading to paradise on the Day of Resurrection, but its original mean- 
ing in the Quran is simply “the path of God”.”' In the terminology of 
the sect, the mystics are “walking” (sālikūn, sing. salik)? in the sirat 
and crossing over seven "obstacles" (‘iqab or ‘aqabat, sing. 'aqaba), 
also called "the obstacles of the material world" (al-'aqabat al-suf- 
liyya). The more the Nusayri mystic progresses in the study of the ‘ilm 
al-tawhid and is strenghthened by the acceptance (igrār) of its truth, 
the more he will be able to confront his own doubts (shukük, sing. 
shakk) which are the main reason for the delay of his progress. The 
ahl al-iqrár (people of acceptance), or the mystics, ascend the sirdt, as 
opposed to the ahl al-inkar wa-1-juhūd (people of denial and repudia- 
tion) who stay imprisoned in the material world. These sinners are 
doomed to descend in the levels of transmigration. Once the mystic 
reaches the highest degree, he is freed from the material world and 
the punishment of transmigration from one body to another. Then 
he can continue his path until he attains the bab and the secrets of 
the divinity become unveiled to him. According to some sources, the 
mystic who attains the world of light becomes visible to the material 
world as a star in the sky.” 

The Nusayri sources use other mystical terminology for the process 
of ascending the sirāt: The ascent (irtiqa) of the mystic is his passage 
from the human degree (nāsūtiyya) into the spiritual luminous degree 
(nūrāniyya), until he attains purification (safa ).”* The term safā is well 
known from Süfi terminology and is even used as one of the explana- 


?? DKH, fol. 9a, 38b, 83b. 

?! Tn the Quran the term sirat appears 32 times as the path of God; see Muhammad 
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tions for the Arabic word sūfi.””> In the Nusayri religion the term safa’ 
seems to derive from the doctrine of Mufaddal. In Muhammad ibn 
Sinan’s Kitab al-hujub wa-'l-anwar, the author is taught by Mufaddal 
that the study of esoteric knowledge leads to purification and the pas- 
sage from this world, which is “the house of trial” (dar al-mihna) into 
the luminous "house of eternity” (dar al-khuld). In Muhammad ibn 
Sinan’s text, the spiritual path is also defined in terms of time, as “the 
cycle of trial” (qubbat al-mihna), since it involves a process in which 
the mystic gradually ascends to a higher spiritual level after several 
transmigrations.?* The term sirāt is not an exclusive to the Nusayris; 
it is also used in Ismāīlī literature to describe the path of the believer's 
soul to purity, as in the writings of the Persian poet and philosopher 
Nasir Khusraw (d. 481/1088).77 

Although the possibility of returning to the world of light exists, it is 
meant only for a small group of pious mystics. According to Nusayri 
sources, there are strict rules as to who is permitted to begin his jour- 
ney to the sirāt. Besides a person's religious righteousness, he must 
not have any bodily defect,”* perhaps because this is a proof of sins 
in a previous life. 

The main source of study of the sirdt for the Nusayri initiates is 
Mufaddal's Kitab al-sirāt, which was added to the Nusayri canon in 
the time of al-Khasibi, as can be concluded from its chain of trans- 
mitters. This source was studied by Bar-Asher and Kofsky in com- 
parison with other Nusayri sources, mainly Mufaddal's Kitab al-usüs 
and Muhammad ibn Shuba’s Kitab al-usayfir. According to these 
sources, the obstacles to the mystic's ascent reflect the devil's efforts 
to hurt the believers. The hierarchical structure of the spiritual degrees 
is the result of the emanations from the time of the creation of the 
cosmos. Thus, the mystic needs the help of a person in a higher rank 
in order to progress. When he reaches the divinity, he is not bound 
by earthly laws and is not obliged to observe the laws of religion. Bar- 
Asher and Kofsky consider this doctrine an explanation for the sect's 


?5 See, for example, M. Valiuddin, The Quranic Sufism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass 
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antinomianism.””” However, as is shown below, the Nusayri leaders did 
not allow the mystics to neglect their religious duties. 

According to Bar-Asher and Kofsky, the doctrine of the sirat defines 
the terms “paradise” and “hell” in an approach that is different from 
the one known in orthodox monotheistic religions. Since the material 
world is evil, transmigration that prevents release from it is hell. The 
gnosis is the path to paradise, which is the return to the original pre- 
fall state in the world of light. This process is described in the Usūs in 
terms of ascending a ladder (sullam) towards paradise. Once a person 
arrives at the highest level where he meets the bab, he achieves perfect 
knowledge and all the secrets of the universe are unveiled to him.?? 
Here again, the Nusayris use the same terminology as the Isma'ilis 
as well as the Süfis. The term was used in the Sullam al-najat (lad- 
der of salvation) by the Persian Abū Ya'qüb al-Sijistani, an important 
Neoplatonist Ismaili propagandist from the tenth century.?! We also 
find the use of the symbol of the sullam in the poetry of the well- 
known Süfi scholar Ibn al- Arabi (d. 638/1240)? Ibn al- Arabi used 
another term that was common in the Nusayri religion, the isrā, the 
Night Journey, in the sense of a spiritual ascension.”> 


6.1 The isrā: an elevation in the divine world 


The use of the term isrā is similar in Nusayri and Sufi doctrines. The 
Night Journey of the Prophet Muhammad from the “holy mosque" 


2 M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, “L’ascension céleste du gnostique nusayrite et 
le voyage nocturne du prophéte Muhammad", in M. A. Amir-Moezzi (ed.), Le voyage 
initiatique en terre d'Islam: Ascension célestes et itinéraires spirituelles (Paris: Louvain, 
1996), pp. 133-148. 
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I. B. Tauris, 2000), pp. 95-96. 
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spiritual ascent of the mystics in later Sufi orders, such as the fourteenth-century 
Nagshbandiyya. This last order also uses the term sulūk for following the mysti- 
cal path, almost identical to the Nusayri term sālik; see A. F. Buehler, Sufi Heirs of 
the Prophet: The Indian Naqshbandiyya and the Rise of the Mediating Sufi Shaykh 
(Columbia: University of North Carolina Press, 1998), p. 258. 
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(al-bayt al-harām) to the “most distant mosque” (al-masjid al-agsā), 
mentioned in the Quran (al-Isra’ [17]:1) is not explained in geograph- 
ical terms. It is interpreted as a mystical ascension to a higher spiritual 
degree. Nevertheless, while the Sūfīs use the term isra’ to describe a 
human experience, the Nusayris attribute the isra’ only to heavenly 
creatures from the ahl al-maratib. This difference derives from the 
fact that, unlike in the Sufi tradition, Muhammad is regarded not 
as a human being but as a personification of the ism. Hence, for the 
Nusayris the isrā is a phenomenon of the world of light, not a model 
of the Prophet for his believers. 

Bar-Asher and Kofsky offer an explanation for this doctrine based 
on the text of the Baghdadian member of the sect, Hārūn al-Sa'igh, 
which preserves the teaching of his master al-Khasibi. According to 
this document, the isra’ is the ascent of an emanated creature of light 
towards the ma'nà. The example given by Hārūn is that of the ascent of 
first yatim al-Miqdad to the degree of the bab Salman. In the mystical 
interpretation, the journey of the Prophet Muhammad with the angel 
Jibrīl to the masjid al-agsā, is replaced by the ascent of al-Miqdad with 
the bab Salman. For the Nusayris, the “holy mosque” is the ism/hijab 
and the “most distant mosque” is the manā.” 

Although the doctrine of the isrā appears in Nusayri literature, it 
seems to be only a marginal part of the sect's theology. Even though it 
became a subject of discussion in the majlis of al-Jisrī in Baghdad, it is 
rarely discussed in other sources. An explanation of al-Khasibi, in Fiqh 
al-risala al-rāstbāshiyya, of a tradition that was transmitted by Ibn 
Nusayr from the Imam Hasan al-‘Askari, was probably the source of 
al-Jisrī's later discussion in his majlis. According to al-Khasibi’s expla- 
nation of this tradition, the bab Salman is the door to the ism and the 
latter is identified with the “holy mosque”. The “most distant mosque” 
is interpretated as the ma‘nd.** This explanation is rarely repeated in the 
sect’s later sources. There are only two brief mentions of it, in al-Jilli’s 
Batin al-salāt*** and in al-Tabarani’s Risāla al-murshida.?” In the sect's 


?* Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 86-88, 91-95. Al-masjid 
al-agsā is translated as “the most distant mosque" rather than “the further mosque", as 
suggested by Bar-Asher and Kofsky. The translation of al-aqsá in this context reflects 
the transcendental nature of the ma'nà. 

?5 See in FRR, p. 126. 

26 KBS, p. 244. 

27 RMU, p. 172. 
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sources from the nineteenth century, such as the Catechism and the 
Bākūra, this doctrine does not appear at all. The reason for the mar- 
ginalization of this doctrine seems to be its contradiction of a more 
important doctrine, that of the siyaqa. The major principle of the 
siyaqa, the order of appearances of the divine aspects, is that none 
of the divine triad and pentad can appear in the form of a superior 
being. An ascent of a part of the divinity to a higher level would com- 
pletely contradict the siyaqa, because it would enable, for example, 
the highest part of the pentad, al-Miqdad, to reach the highest rank 
of the superior triad, the ma‘nd. Since there is no text that resolves 
the contradiction between the two doctrines, a likely explanation is 
that it caused confusion among the Nusayris, and the doctrine of the 
siyāga superseded that of the isrā. The only possible way to avoid the 
contradiction between the two doctrines is to assume that each deals 
with a different issue. The siyāga is an explanation of the order of the 
appearance of the deity in human history, while the isrā focuses on 
transitions that occurs only in the divine world. 


7. Demonology and the personification of Iblis 


The presence of evil creatures in the world is mentioned and explained 
in most of the Nusayri writings. The existence of a developed doctrine 
of demonology in Nusayri religion does not seem extraordinary, con- 
sidering the fact that the devil is present as an active figure already 
in the Quràn.?? Hence, all the fundamental Nusayri demonic termi- 
nology derives from Muslim theology. Iblis (king and father of the 
demons)?? and his shayātīn (sing. shaytan, Satan or devil) exist as 
shadows of the creatures of light: they follow them everywere and are 
created as a result of their bad actions. 


238 Apart from the frequent mention of Iblis, king and father of the devils, chapter 72 
of the Qur'an is called Sarat al-jinn, and provides the interesting affirmation of tawhid 
even among the jinns. 

23 Mufaddal explains that the meaning of Iblis derives from the verb ablasa 
(equivalent to the verb áyasa, meaning “to despair”) because his ignorance led him to 
despair of God’s mercy. See HA, p. 49. This explanation is known in orthodox Islam. 
See, for example, S. R. al-Mubarakpuri, Tafsir Ibn Kathir (Riyadh/London/New York: 
Darussalam, 2002), vol. 4, p. 29. But another explanation, which seems equally logical, 
is that the name Iblis derives from the Greek diabolos; see A. Campisi, Lessico Della 
Teologia Islamica (Soveria Mannelli: Rubbettino, 2002), p. 20. 
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7. A hierarchy of evil 


According to Nusayri theology, based on ‘Abdallah ibn Mu'awiya's 
Kitab al-marātib wa-'l-daraj, God created a dual world of light and 
darkness, reflected in the natural order of day and night. Unlike the 
creatures of light, the creatures of darkness were not created as a result 
of an emanational process, but as a result of evil acts and the denial 
of God's existence. In other words, the sins of the creatures of light 
created evil creatures that have an order of existence parallel to that of 
the ahl al-maratib. There are seven ranks called maratib al-kufr (liter- 
ally “ranks of disbelief”, better defined as “ranks of evil”). Contrary 
to the ahl al-marātib, the ranks of evil are not specified, but are given 
only general descriptions. In the writings of Hasan ibn Shuba there 
is a description of the jinna (sing. jinn, demon) and the arwah (sing. 
rüh, ghost), which are invisible creatures or souls without bodies that 
can intervene or harm human beings?" Al-Tabarani, based on a tradi- 
tion transmitted from Jābir ibn “Abdallah, gives a detailed description 
of Iblis, an ugly and terrifying creature possessing most of the human 
defects.” Mufaddal's Haft wa-'l-azilla provides a detailed account of 
the creation of Iblis from fire, his rebellion against God, and his enmity 
towards humanity from the time of Adam. According to the Haft, Iblis 
gave birth to the shayātīn who are the addād (sing. didd, opposite), or 
enemies of all ahl al-marātib and the believers?? The term addād is 
often used in Shri literature to define the enemies of the Imàms.?* 
Even the divine triad is shadowed by negative forms. The most 
important appearances of the evil triad are those considered to be the 
greatest villains of ancient history: Pharaoh, Haman and Korah (Arabic 
Firawn, Haman and Qarün). These three appear with some differences 
in both the Hebrew Bible and the Quran as rebels against God and his 
prophets. They stood against the divine appearances in the persons of 
Joshua, Moses and Aaron. In the period of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the qubba al-Muhammadiya, the evil triad of Umar-Abū Bakr- 
‘Uthman appears in opposition to the divine Alī-Muhammad-Salmān. 


240 See the citation from Kitab al-maratib wa-'l-Daraj, in HAD, p. 83. 

21 HAD, p. 100. 

?? JK, p. 27; KSS, included in MA, p. 47. 

?5 HA, pp. 37-40; see also: JK, p. 27; BS, p. 17. 

%4 Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, p. 129, note 83; E. Kohlberg, 
"Some Imàmi views on the Sahaba”, JSAI 5 (1984), pp. 165-167 (in a more general, 
Imami-Shii context). 
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Against Alī, who is the ma nā, stands ‘Umar, who is Iblis al-Abālisa.”* 
In some sources of the sect, a fourth person is added to the first three 
caliphs, that of Mu'awiya ibn Abi Sufyan, the founder of the Umayyad 
dynasty. Together, they are called in Nusayri literature “the four abom- 
inables" (al-arba' al-ardhalūn).*** 

The fact that after the death of the Prophet Muhammad the Muslim 
world was ruled by the marātib al-kufr throughout its history intensi- 
fies the negative view of the material world. The domination by the 
devil of every aspect of human history increases the need to escape 
from this world by the path of the sirāt. As long as the muwahhidūn 
stay in the material world, the Nusayrīyya will remain under the rule of 
the addād. In addition to the Muslim usurpers, Jābir ibn Yazid’s Kitab 
sharh al-sab īn contains a list of people from sixteen different cultures 
who represent the devil in this world.” This pessimism seems to be 
one of the reasons for the passive attitude of the Nusayris towards 
their surroundings and their detachment from regional politics during 
most of the medieval period. 

A Nusayri tradition on the authority of al-Khasibi deals with the 
question of the justice and the suffering of the believers in the mate- 
rial world: 


Al-Jilli said: I asked my master al-Khasibi concerning [Ja far] al-Sadiq's 
words: “This world is the paradise of the sinner and the prison of the 
believer” and he replied: “But also [from another aspect] this world is 
the paradise of the believer and the hell of the sinner... because gnosis 
[ma'rifa] is heaven...and the sinner [his soul] undergoes transmigration 
without escape." 


To conclude, in Nusayri theology, only mysticism can provide a logi- 
cal answer to injustice in the world and the domination of evil. 


?5 As to the identification of ‘Umar with the devil, see Bar-Asher and Kofsky, ibid., 
p. 125, note 63; Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosayris, p. 55. For Iranian Shīī 
folklore concerning the identification of “Umar with Satan, see H. Enayat, “The Shri 
position vs other divisions within Islam" in S. H. Nasr, H. Dabashi and S. V. Reza Nasr 
(eds.), Shi'ism: Doctrines, Thought and Spirituality (Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1988), p. 73. A celebration of 'Umar's death in the Nusayri calendar 
is dealt with below. 

6 In some sources al-arzalün; a phonetic exchange of dh and z is typical of several 
Arabic dialects; see, for example, KHA, p. 213. 

?7 KSS in MA, pp. 40-41. 

48 ARM, p. 12. 
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7.2 Demonic nicknames 


The first three rāshidūn (righteous caliphs), who were considered 
usurpers in the Shia, and demons in Nusayrism, were given pejorative 
nicknames that replaced their original names. These nicknames were 
used by all Shīīs in the medieval period and appear in Imāmī as well 
as Ghulat literature. They expressed contempt and were also used as a 
means of caution (taqiyya). 

In the writings of Muhammad ibn Sinan, the three caliphs are 
scornfully called "the first", "the second" and "the third" (al-awwal, 
al-thani and al-thālith). Together they represent the negative of the 
divine triad of 'Ali-Muhammad-Salmàn. The Umayyad dynasty is 
called by the general nickname shaysabān after a famous Arabic jinn.^? 
In the Nusayri writings, Habtar (fox, i.e. crafty) is the nickname of the 
first caliph, Abü Bakr. Dulàm, which is probably an old Iraqi dialecti- 
cal deformation of dalam or zallàm (dark, oppressor) is the nickname 
of ‘Umar. He is called in Jabir ibn Yazid's Kitab sharh al-sab'in by the 
strange name Sakd or Sakad, which is not to be found in any Arabic 
dictionary or other sources of the sect. The third caliph, Uthmān is 
named Na'thal (old fool). Despite their demoniac nature, the Nusayri 
writings attribute to them human sins and promise them human pun- 
ishment. The three are given the title ^worshipper of idols" and are 
doomed to burn in hell.” 

The use of nicknames is a passive means of struggle against the 
authorities, through cursing and scorning. The passive attitude of 
the Nusayris characterizes their religion. Nevertheless, in the period 
of Ghulat activity in Kufa in the eighth century until the time of 
al-Khasibi, an important doctrine of mystic activism still subsisted. 
Nusayri literature preserved it and used it as an ideology of revenge 
postponed for the Day of Judgment. 


29 HUA, pp. 60, 61, repeated by al-Khasībī in: RR, p. 42. 

250 See for example, Habtar in AAN, p. 116; IM, p. 275; RR, p. 52; Dulàm in AAN, 
p. 114; IM, p. 275; Sakad in KSS included in MA, p.47, ciphered by al-Tabaràni with 
the gematric numbers 4 20 60 (= s.k.d.); Na'thal in KBS, p. 262. See also their appear- 
ance in DKH, fol. 17a, 36a, 47b, 51a, 63b, 78b, 111a; DMA, fol. 136 a, b, 167a. Compare 
with the similar pejorative names of the three first caliphs in Imāmī literature, in 
M. M. Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early Imami Shiism (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 
pp. 115-118. See more details concerning derogatory appellations of the three first 
caliphs in Imāmī Shīīsm in E. Kohlberg, "Some Imāmī views on the Sahaba”, JSAI 5 
(1984), pp. 162-165. 
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8. The “Prince of the Bees”: ‘Ali and his army of martyrs 


One of the greatest mysteries of the Nusayri religion is the strange 
title of ‘Ali, amir al-nahl (prince or commander of the swarm of bees). 
Orientalists of the nineteenth century explained that this title is used 
only by Shiis, particularly the Nusayris. Lammens pointed out that the 
source of this title is in the Qur'an, in the “verse of the bees" inter- 
preted by the Shīīs as a symbol of their community.^' The following 
verse from the Quran speaks about bees: 


And your Lord inspired the bees, saying: Take for yourself, of the moun- 
tains, houses and of the trees and of what they are building. Then eat 
all the fruits and walk in the path of your Lord made smooth for you 
and from them [the fruits] will come out a drink [honey] with several 
colors in which there is healing for men. Surely in that is a sign for the 
thinking people. 

(Our'ān, al-Nahl [16]: 67-68) 


Goldziher explained that the amir al-nahl is a synonym for the 
term ya'asüb, and the nahl is a symbol for the family of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the ahl al-bayt, and their words are like honey. Their ene- 
mies are the followers of ya asūb al-mal (queen bee of material things). 
In his article concerning Dussaud’s study of the Kitab al-majmū”, 
Goldziher notes that in Nusayri theology the bees are exalted to the 
level of stars and become angels and their amir, ‘Ali, is raised to the 
level of divinity.” 

Lyde explains that: "the true believers are like bees, which seek 
the best flowers”. Bar-Asher holds that the Imàmi explanation for 
“prince of the bees” is that the bees are the Imams.* The explanation 
of Lyde, that the bees are the believers, is more appropriate for the 
Nusayri religion. 

The analogy of the two titles of ‘Ali, amir al-mu'minin and amir 
al-nahl provides for the same explanation, that the believers (mu minīn) 


?' H. Lammens, Islam, Beliefs and Institutions, trans. Sir E. D. Ross (3rd ed., 
London: Frank Cass and Co., 1987), p. 153. 

* L Goldziher, Gesammelte Schritten (Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1970), vol. 5, pp. 213-214. See al-Khasibi’s use of the term ya'asüb in one 
of his poems: DKH, fol. 54a. 

233 Lyde, The Asian Mystery, p. 275. See the same example of the flowers in TDN, 
p. 211-212. 

254 Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early Imami Shiism, p. 11, note 99; Bar- 
Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 169, note 28. 
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are the bees (nahl). Indeed, al-Khasibi, in his Hidāya al-kubrā, explain- 
ing the title amir al-nahl, explicitly identifies the bees with the believ- 
ers. This was also the opinion of al-Majlisī, who explains that the 
nahl is a synonym for the Shi'a. In his chapter concerning tagiyya 
he compares the Shīīs and the Sunnis with the bees and the birds. 
According to this analogy, the bees keep their honey secret from the 
birds, which are apparently stronger than them. According to this 
tradition, the birds are not totally aware of the power of the honey, 
but even their limited knowledge concerning the secret of the bees 
is enough to make the birds envy them and to persecute them. In 
his explanation of the importance of tagiyya, al-Majlisi compares the 
physical merits of honey with the spiritual advantage of knowledge. 
The honey is the sweetest food and brings health to the body, as does 
the knowledge that the Imam shares with his community.” In the 
late Nusayri catechism, honey is also identified with knowledge: “The 
believers were likened to bees because they gather from the flowers 
their best”.”” Nevertheless, the available explanations do not answer 
the question why the bees were chosen from all living creatures to 
represent the believers. Hence, an additional explanation should be 
proposed. 

In a recent work, Ross Shephard Kraemer devotes a chapter to the 
significance of bees in Eastern cultures. The bees had an important 
value in Egyptian and Greek religions of antiquity, which is reflected 
in their mystical role in the anonymous apocryphal work Joseph and 
Aseneth. Kraemer finds Neoplatonic symbols associated with bees 
based on the writings of the philosopher Porphyry (d. 309), a disciple 
of Plotinus. It may therefore be assumed that the mystical role of bees 
became known to Shri mystics through Neoplatonic influence. The 
bees in Joseph and Aseneth surrounded Aseneth, daughter of Potiphar, 
who converted to monotheism in order to marry Joseph. According to 
Kraemer, Porphyry considered the bees righteous souls that die and 
are reborn, live justly, do God's will, and finally return to heaven.”* 

In addition to the logical association of the loyalty of the bees to their 
queen with the loyalty of believers to God, the second most prominent 


"5 HK, p. 93. 

256 A]-Majlisī, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 72, pp. 427-428. 

237 TDN, pp. 211-212; the translation is from Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayris- 
‘Alawi Religion, p. 186. 

258 R. S. Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1998), pp. 167-172. 
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characteristic of the bees is their will to sacrifice their life in order to 
defend the swarm and their queen. In this context, al-Khasibi, in his 
Diwan, describes the bees as junüd, armies of God.” In Nusayrism, 
the bees are the leading believers, mystics who sacrifice their lives to 
spread the message of the Imàm before returning to heaven. Also 
according to an Imami tradition, on the eve of the Karbala’ massacre, 
Husayn and his followers, who are the main symbols of purity and of 
self-sacrifice, were reciting a prayer that had “a sound as the sound of 
bees" (dawī ka-dawi al-nahl)?© 


8.1 The docetic martyrdom: nidā, tasrih and khutba 


The martyrdom of the bees leads to the important doctrine of nidā 
(call, pl. andiya,), also called tasrih (declaration). The first term 
describes the act, which is a synonym for the adhan, the call from the 
minaret. The second term describes the content of this call, a declara- 
tion of the divinity of the Imam, which replaces the orthodox call for 
prayer. By performing the nidā and tasrih, the mystic sacrifices his 
life, because his belief is considered heretical by the authorities and 
the masses, and he must accept the consequences and be prepared 
to be punished. His goal is to serve the Imam by spreading his eso- 
terical message. He knows that the Imam will excommunicate him or 
even demand his execution, but only outwardly, as an act of tagiyya 
(caution).?*' According to this doctrine, the mystic is not really harmed 
at all. This interesting process of docetic sacrifice, which has not yet 
been studied, appears in several sources, including the newly available 
sources of the Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi. Ivanow alluded to it in his 
study of the Umm al-kitab, where he noticed that one characteristic of 
the muwahhidün, the mystic disciples of the Imams, from the time of 
‘Ali to that of al-Bagir, is their willingness to sacrifice themselves. Their 


> DKH, fol. 17a, line 8 in the poem bukhtu bi-sirri. The pious daughter of Potiphar 

is not mentioned in Nusayri sources, but we do find that his wife is denounced in BS, 
ae 17. 
á 260 Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 44, p. 394. 

*61 Several scholars, such as Modaressi and Moezzi, share the opinion that the disas- 
sociation of the Ghulat does not necessarily reflect a rejection of their doctrine, but 
seems more like an act of defending the Shii community from the general accusation 
of heresy by the Sunni authorities. See Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, p. 21; 
M. A. Amir-Moezzi, Le Guide divin dans le Shi'isme originel (Paris: Verdier, 1992), 
pp. 313-315. 
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religion is defined as madhhab fidā ī (doctrine of sacrifice).*” The term 
fidā ī appears also in the late Urjūza of Shaykh al-Suwayri (fourteenth 
century).^? 

In Nusayri theology, the doctrine of nidā and tasrih was devel- 
oped into a docetic concept. This doctrine is linked to the principle of 
siyaqa. In appearance, the bab declares the divinity of the Imam and 
sacrifices his life. In reality it is the ism that appears in his bab, declares 
the divinity of the manā, and then disappears. The nidã is a repeti- 
tion of the act of Muhammad when he declared the divinity of 'Ali 
on a wooden podium in Ghadir Khumm, as described in al-Khasibi's 
Qasida al-ghadiriyya: 


The day of Ghadir is a day of joy/ 
God clarified in it the grace of Ghadir 
And granted Khumm the glories and merit / 
And the treasures in the happiness 
And the most excellent and great numbers of pleasures / 
[Granted] as a honor comprising [or exceeding] all praises 
The day when Muhammad called [nada] to all the creatures / 
When he said in a clear speech 
Declaring to all above a wooden stage / 
Disposed according to His decreed command: 
"Indeed, this is your creator therefore know him! / 
This is the former of the forms 
Indeed, this is your God therefore grasp him!/ 
he is the subject of your worship for ever 
Indeed, this is your Lord therefore worship him only! / 
He is [too] exalted to have any comparison or parallel.?* 


The content of the nidā is explained in al-Khasibi’s poem by a combi- 
nation of citations from the Ourān in which Muhammad calls upon 
the believers to know God and make a declaration of God's virtues. 
Most of the texts that deal with this subject in Nusayri sources cite 
al-Khasibi. Hence it may be assumed that he was the first leader of the 


262 W, Ivanow, “Notes sur l'Ummu'l-Kitab des ismaéliens de l'Asie centrale", REI 7 
(1932), pp. 439-440; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fī "l-Islàm, pp. 97-98. 

265 SUR, fol. 218b. 

264 "The difference in the two versions of the Dīwān al-Khasibi: in Ms. Manchester 
yahüzu (comprising), in Ms. Damascus yajüzu (exceeding). See S. Habib, Diwan 
al-Khasibi ma'a sharh li-'l-rumüz al-bātiniyya al-warida fihi: dirāsa wa-tahgīg wa-sharh 
(Beirut: Mu'assasat al-A‘lami li-']-Matbü'at, 2001), p. 31. Habib's version seems to be 
the correct one in this case, based on the citation of this line in MA, p. 56; however, 
this version suffers from imprecisions and the omission of lines from the poem. 

?5 DKH, fol. 9a. Compare with the almost identical version in MA, p. 56. 
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sect to teach the doctrine of nida’ to his disciples. The declaration of 
God's divinity is in fact a list of his virtues, which can be found in what 
can be defined as the khutba literature of the Ghulat. This literature 
is an anonymous collection of sermons written in the first person in 
which ‘Ali declares his divinity. Because of their esoteric nature these 
sermons were not included in the canonic Nahj al-balagha. According 
to al-Jilli’s Risālat al-andiya, which is the most important document 
concerning the issue of nidā, the declaration of the Imams’ divinity 
is in fact a citation of a khutba. In other words, when the mystic was 
performing the nidā' he used to quote these sermons." 

In Risālat al-andiya, al-Jilli mentions the following sermons: Khutbat 
al-agālīm (sermon of the regions), Khutbat al-bayān (sermon of the 
clarification), Khutbat al-kashf (sermon of the revelation), Khutbat al- 
tathanjiyya/tuthunjiyya (sermon of the Gulf).?* To this list al-Tabarani 
adds two additional speeches: Khutbat al-durra (sermon of the pearl) 
and Khutbat al-fahisa (sermon of the examining one)? Fragments 
of some of these speeches are found in Ms. Kiel 19 and some were 
preserved in Imami and Baha’ sources.” The anonymous compiler in 
Ms. Kiel 19 defined these speeches as i'lān (call, a synonym of nidā') 
and tasrih, which confirms the link between the doctrine of nidà' and 
the khutba literature.?? 

The Qasida al-ghadiriyya indicates that al-Khasibi was well 
acquainted with the Khutba literature. Thus, the possibility should 
not be excluded that al-Khasibi’s declaration of his mystic beliefs in 
Baghdad, which caused his imprisonment, was in fact an act of nidā. 
Al-Khasibi could still claim to be speaking in the name of the Imam, 
who was still in a state of ghayba sughra (lesser occultation) between 


25 RR, p. 73; FRR, p. 110; KHA, p. 168; KBS, p. 233; RA, pp. 328-332, RZB, p. 17. 

27 RA, pp. 330-331. 

2% RZB, p. 17. 

29 See in KHC fragments from Khutbat al-bayān, fol. 1b-2b, Ga; Khutbat 
al-tathanjiyya/al-tuthunjiyya called here al-tatanjiyya/al-tutunjiyya, fol. 2b-6a; 
Khutbat al-kashf called here Khutbat al-kashifa, fol. 7a. An additional speech, not 
found in medieval sources of the sect, called Khutbat al-jawhar is cited in fol. 7b. 
Some information concerning the Khutbat al-kashf can be found in HAIH, pp. 248- 
249. Concerning the existence of three of these sermons in more complete forms in 
other Shīī sources, see M. A. Amir-Moezzi, La religion discrète: croyances et pratiques 
spirituelles dans l'islam shi'ite (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 2006), pp. 101- 
103. Concerning the significance of the tutunjiyya in Baha’ religion, see D. MacEoin, 
Ritual in Babism and Baha'ism (London: British Academy Press, 1994), pp. 150-152, 
153 notes 15, 16. 

2” KHC, fol. 2a. 
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260/874 and 329/941. However, since al-Khasibi was neither excom- 
municated nor liquidated, his followers did not view him as a martyr. 
Moreover, although he was sanctified as one of the ahl al-maratib al- 
sufliyya, his disciples did not consider him as a personification of the 
bab. Hence, al-Khasibi could not be seen as one of the “bees of God”. 
Indeed, the doctrine of nida’ became a theoretical idea rather than a 
practical obligation after the time of al-Khasibi, who promoted the 
obligation of tagiyya as a means of survival. 

In the Risālat al-andiya al-Jilli presents a crystallized doctrine of 
nida, tasrih and khutba. According to this doctrine, all the major 
mystics (or Ghulat) who are considered babs in Nusayri religion per- 
formed the nidā. The persons mentioned in the Nusayri sources are 
as follows: the first was Muhammad, the ism who appeared in his bab 
Salman and declared the divinity of ‘Ali, a declaration called nida’ 
yawm al-ghadir. This was then repeated by ‘Abdallah ibn Saba?" who 
declared the divinity of ‘Ali. The latter's reaction was to order Ibn 
Saba's execution. Other mystics were only cursed or excommunicated 
by the Imam. Such was the case of Jabir al-Ju'fi and Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah, 
who declared the divinity of the Imam al-Bāgir, and later Umar ibn 
al-Furat and Muhammad ibn Nusayr, who declared the divinity of 
‘Ali al-Rida and his son Hasan al- Askari?? The most important, and 
probably the most famous, of these examples is Abū 1-Khattāb, who 
became a martyr as a result of his nida’. His activity was not regarded 
by Sunnis as important at all. Historians such as Muhammad ibn Jarir 
al-Tabari (d. 310/923) did not even bother to mention him. It is only 
within Shri society that he had any significant influence. 

According to Nusayri sources, Abū 1-Khattāb Muhammad ibn Abi 
Zaynab mounted the minaret of the mosque of Kufa, and performed 
the nidā. His declaration of the Imam Jafar's divinity, which was 
performed as an adhān (call for prayer) from the top of the mina- 
ret, is defined in Nusayri theology as “a testimony of the unification 
of God" (shahāda bi-tawhid Allah)? The Nusayri account is backed 
by Imami sources. Abū ’l-Khattab’s revolt together with his seventy 


?! According to the Umm al-kitāb, Ibn Saba’ declared the divinity of al-Bāgir, 
the fifth Imam, after the latter had revealed to him the secret meaning of the let- 
ters and then appeared to him in the forms of Muhammad, “Ali, Fatima, Hasan and 
Husayn, explaining to him in each form that it was a divine appearance; see Halm, 
al-Ghunüsiyya fī 'l-Islám, pp. 92-96. 

?? KBS, pp. 232-233; DMA, fol. 211a-212a. 

75 KBS, p. 232; AAN, pp. 125-126; RR, p. 73, RA, p. 323. 
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partisans caused a riot in Kufa and ended with his brutal execution 
by the ‘Abbasid authorities. According to al-Nawbakhti, the disciples 
of Abū ’l-Khattab developed a docetic belief concerning their master's 
death. The gap between the historical events and this belief is striking. 
The ‘Abbasid governor executed Abū '-Khattab on the banks of the 
Euphrates and crucified him with some of his partisans in Kufa. Their 
heads were cut off and sent to Caliph al-Mansür in Baghdad, who 
ordered that they be hung for three days at the entrance of the city. 
Then their heads and bodies were burned. These terrible events did 
not prevent his adherents from developing a docetic belief that Abū 
’1-Khattab and his followers were not harmed at all. According to this 
belief of the Khattabiyya, the Imam encouraged the ‘Abbasid warriors 
to attack the mosque of Kufa during the night, and made some of 
them wear the form of Abū 1-Khattāb and his partisans. In the morn- 
ing, when the fight was over, the warriors discovered that they had 
been killing each other, while the rebels disappeared. Abū 'l-Khattab 
and his disciples turned into angels."* 

The connection between the doctrine of nidà' and tasrih and the 
khutba literature as presented in the sources ofthe sect not only reveals 
an important aspect of the Nusayri religion; it also sheds new light 
on the role of these mystical sermons and enables us to understand 
the role they played in the activity of the Ghulat. 

So far, the theoretical aspects of the Nusayri religion, which are the 
main issues in the study of the sect's mystics, have been dealt with. The 
rest of this chapter covers the doctrines that have a practical aspect 
and are connected with the liturgy and cults, beginning with an expla- 
nation of the Nusayri interpretation of the obligations of Islam. 


9. Allegorical interpretation of the sharia 


The study of the Nusayri version of Islamic law, the sharia, is of 
importance for understanding the sect's identity as well as the practi- 
cal dimension of their religion. Although the law is based on a ta wil, 
an allegorical interpretation, which gives every obligation an esoteric 
meaning (batin),"^ several Nusayri sources repeat the warning of the 


74 Al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shī a, pp. 70-71. 
75 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosayris, pp. 47-48. Al-Makzün al-Sinjari uses 
the term ta’wil to define his interpretation of the Our'ān; see DMS, p. 230. 
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Imam Ja far that neglecting the practical observance of the regular, out- 
ward (zahir) obligations may lead to the sin of ibaha (antinomianism).*” 
The Nusayri religion demands both ‘ilm (knowledge) and ‘amal (work, 
meaning practical performance of the obligations). According to a 
Nusayri saying, “ilm without ‘amal is like a traveler who sails in a 
boat without a sailor" (ka- l-fulk allati yarkabuha 1-rākib bila mallāh).”” 
However, the mystical aspect of the religion is regarded as much 
more valuable than the overt aspect. According to Nusayri sources, 
the Imam al-Bāgir said that esoteric knowledge (ilm/ma rifa) is much 
more important than the cult (ibāda),”* and that the knowledge of 
one mystic (rif, pl. ārifūn) is worth more than the cult of 70,000 
worshippers (ibād, sing. ‘abid).’” It seems that al-Khasibi was the 
main figure in the creation of Nusayri law, since he is called in one 
source of the sect sāhib al-sharī a (owner of the law).?*° In the follow- 
ing discussion, the Nusayri interpretation of the shari'a is studied in 
comparison with the two orthodox versions of Islamic law in Sunnism 
and in Shrism, which in practice are very similar to each other. 


9.1 The pillars of islam: shahada, salat, sawm, zakat and hajj 


The arkan al-Islam, the five pillars of Islam, are the fundamental obli- 
gations of all Muslims. 


9.1.1 Shahada (declaration of faith) 

The shahāda is the Muslim declaration of belief in one God and the 
acknowledgment of Muhammad as his Prophet, to which the Shīīs 
add loyalty (waldya) to ‘Ali. In Nusayrism, the shahdda is given a 
mystical interpretation, since its first part (lā ilaha illa "llah) con- 
tains twelve letters corresponding to the number of Imāms.*' Every 


76 See, for example, DKH, fol. 22a; IM, p. 257; HAD, pp. 110, 146, 170; TU, 
p. 316; ARM, p. 10; HUA, p. 51 (Mufaddal asks in his testament that the zahir not be 
neglected). Makzūn al-Sinjārī explained the importance of following the obligations of 
Islam along with the study of mysticism. See RTN, pp. 279-282, 293. 

77 AAM, p. 263. 

278 KHA, p. 199. 

7* HAD, p. 123. 

280 RIA, 294. 

?! MN, fol. 129a. See also ARM, pp. 16-17, where it is explained that the second 
part of the shaháda also contains 12 letters in Arabic: Muhammad rasūl Allah (mes- 
senger of God). Other names of Shīī saints contain 12 letters in Arabic, for example: 
Fatima bint Muhammad and ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 
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Shri believer must declare: “There is no other God but Allah, his 
Prophet is Muhammad and ‘Ali is his beloved one” (lā ilaha illa "lah 
wa-Muhammad rasül Allah wa-‘Ali wali Allāh).”* But since Alī and 
Muhammad are personifications of the deity, the Nusayris replace this 
declaration by their own shahāda: “There is no God but "Alī” (lā ilaha 
illa "Alī),”*> or “the prince of the bees, there is no other God but him” 
(amir al-nahl lā ilaha illà huwa).** According to a Nusayri tradition, 
when ‘Ali was a baby he said: “There is no God but me” (lā ilaha illa 
anā)?” However, it should be stressed here again, in order to prevent 
a widespread error, that the Nusayri ‘Ali is not the person known to us 
from Muslim history, nor is he a human being in whom the divinity 
was incarnated, as described in other Ghulat texts or in hostile her- 
esiography. The misunderstanding of this doctrine has led throughout 
the sect's history to accusations of heresy that have had severe conse- 
quences. For the Nusayris, 'Ali was not a human being but a human 
form through which God contacted humanity in a docetic appear- 
ance. Hence, the accusations that the Nusayris worship the human 
person of 'Ali derive from a superficial understanding of the sect's 
belief. Al-Khasibi explained, based on the teaching of Ibn Nusayr, that 
"the form of God is not God himself" (mithal Allah ghayr Allah).?*é 
Al-Jilli also dealt with the expression “God is “Ali” with much cau- 
tion, even concerning the worship of the form of God. In his Hawi 
'-asrár, he cites Muhammad ibn Sinan’s Kitab al-tawhid, explaining 
that "Alī is a form through which the believers can grasp God, but he 
is not God himself: “The one who declares that the human appear- 
ance of 'Ali is God, is a heretic". When God said in his Khutba: "I am 
the exoteric and the esoteric” (ana 'l- zahir wa-anā 1-bātin), says Ibn 
Sinàn, ^He meant that his exoteric appearance is a test [of belief] to 


?? This triple formula, which appears in medieval sources, is attributed to the eighth 
Imam, "Alī al-Ridā; see, for example, M. M. Dakake, The Charismatic Community: 
Shiite Identity in Early Islam (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2007), 
p. 273, note 43; J. E. Eliash, “On the genesis and development of the Twelver-Shii 
three-tenet shahāda”, in G. R. Hawting (ed.), The Development of Islamic Ritual 
(London: Ashgate, 2006), pp. 23-30. However, it became an official part of the Imami 
doctrine only in the Safavid period. See Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early 
Imami Shiism, p. 198 and his bibliography concerning this issue in note 321. 

7? AAN, pp. 114-115. 

21 RB, p. 274. 

25 JK, p. 37. 

286 RR, p. 58. 
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them [to humanity] and is not his appearance in reality [but only in a 
docetic way]" ^9 

A more complete formula of the Nusayri declaration of faith is 
found in later sources. According to an anonymous istifta’ (request for 
a fatwa) sent in the fourteenth century from Syria to the well-known 
Sunni authority Ibn Taymiyya, the Nusayris are said to use a triple 


formula of the shahada: 


I testify that there is no other God but 'Ali the transcendent the esoteric, 
and there is no veil but Muhammad the righteous the faithful, and there 
is no path to him but Salman the powerful.?* 


Such a detailed triple formula is not found in any of the medieval 
Nusayri sources, but there is a similar version in the nineteenth-cen- 
tury Bākūra al-Sulaymāniyya.”? The fact that this formula does not 
appear in the sect's literature but only in external (not Nusayri) or 
late sources may indicate that it was used orally and not read from 
religious books, as were the other formulas of the shahāda found in 
their writings. Indeed, according to Sunni sources, the triple formula 
was declared by the members of the sect during their uprising in Jabala 
in 717/1317, headed by a Nusayri mahdi and not by their religious 
shaykhs. 

Bar-Asher and Kofsky allude to an additional shahāda, which is 
declared only by the mystic who reaches such an exalted degree of 
ascent of the soul that he feels unification with the deity itself: “I testify 
that You are my goal and You are my ma nā...and You are I and I am 
You"? Such a declaration of unification, which is rare in Nusayri reli- 
gion and even considered heretical by Makzün al-Sinjari, and appears 
only in the twelfth-century Munazarat al-Nashshabi, is more typical 
of Süfi mysticism. The most famous example is the declaration of the 
mystic Hallaj who claimed to achieve the divine degree of spirituality 
and declared “I am truth”. The mystic's shahdda of unification is an 
example of the similarity between Süfism and Nusayrism, undoubtedly 
an important subject for further study. 


"7 KHA, pp. 167-169. 

238 See Y. Friedman, "Ibn Taymiyya's fatāwā against the Nusayri- Alawi sect” Der 
Islam, 82/2 (2005), pp. 357-358 and note 34. Ibn Taymiyya’s juridic decision is dis- 
cussed in detail in Chapter 3. 

28 Ibid., p. 358, note 34; BS, pp. 14, 26. 

?? Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 27, 84. 
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Another use of the term shahdda is found in Muhammad ibn 
Shu'ba's Kitab al-usayfir. According to this source, the shahāda (mean- 
ing in Arabic “declaration of belief” but also “to be present in a place”) 
is the peak of the mystic’s path. It is a spiritual presence in the world 
of light in which the mystic sees the bab with his own eyes (mu'ayin). 
This situation is seen as complete freedom from the material prison 
and the ultimate happiness.” 


9.1.2 Salat (prayer) 

Islamic law demands five prayers a day. The Nusayris claim that the 
day always begins at noon, thus the noon prayer is the first one, and 
not that of the dawn. Every prayer includes a number of raka‘at (sing. 
rak'a), which are units of recitation from the Qur'an, accompanied 
by bowing and prostration. Altogether they form 17 raka‘at per day, 
another example of the mystical significance of this number. According 
to Nusayri belief, every prayer represents a saint (shakhs, pl. ashkhās), 
who is a personification of one of God's aspects.” This is the order of 
the prayers and their ashkhds according to old Ghulat tradition and 
later Nusayri tradition: 


obligatory prayers raka‘at’’ ashkhās in the older ashkhās in the 
tradition?” later tradition? 

al- zuhr (noon) 4 ma nā Muhammad 

al-‘asr (afternoon) 4 ism/hijab Fatir (the 
masculine 
appellation of 
Fatima) 

al-maghrib/al-wusta 3 Imam Ja far (=al-jim) Hasan 

(sunset/middle prayer) 

al-‘isha’/al-‘atama (dusk/ 4 Hasan (=al-hā' Husayn 

evening) al-awwal) 

al-fajr (dawn) 2 Husayn Muhsin 


21 US, fol. 8a-9a. 

22 KBS, p. 220; DMA, pp. 177a—180a; BS, pp. 12-13. 
33 TU, p. 252. 

»4 According to HUA, pp. 34-35. 

»5 According to HAD, p. 108. 
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The logic of the order of the prayer is based on the role of each of the 
ashkhās. For example, the reason the Nusayris consider the maghrib to 
be the middle prayer, is based on the fact that the shakhs of this prayer 
is Ja far, who was the sixth leader of the Shi'a, i.e. the middle of the 
twelve Imàms.^* In a later tradition, based on the same logic, it is the 
middle prayer because it symbolizes Hasan who is the third of the five 
persons of the ism.””” According to some sources, the prayer itself, the 
salat, is identified with Muhammad and represents the recognition of 
'Alr's true nature.”* 

The main source for understanding the mystical meaning of 
the prayers is al-Jillīs Batin al-salat (the inner meaning of prayer). 
Al-Jilli explains that the five prayers represent five appearances of the 
ma nā and his ism in three cycles of times which followed the yawm 
al-azilla: the cycle of Abraham (al-qubba al-Ibrahimiyya), the cycle of 
Moses (al-qubba al-Mūsāwiyya) and what he calls “the actual cycle of 
Muhammad” (hadhihi 1-qubba al-Muhammadiyya). Every prayer rep- 
resents the five appearances of the ism following those of the manā: 
the ashkhās al-salāt (saints of the prayers)? As shown in the table, 
‘Ali is represented in the zuhr prayer in the old tradition, which is 
taken from Ibn Sinān's Kitab al-hujub wa-'l-anwar. In the later tradi- 
tion, which is that of al-Jilli, all the prayers represent the personifica- 
tions of the ism. 'Ali is not represented in a prayer; rather he is the 
prayer itself. 

In Batin al-salat, al-Jilli gives interesting explanations for the names 
of the prayers. The first is called zuhr, from the root z.h.r. (to appear) 
because it represents Muhammad, the first appearance of the ism. 
The second prayer, the 'asr, represents Fatir. This masculine appella- 
tion of Fatima derives from the Nusayri resentment of the feminine 
element. Her name is Fatir because she was created (infatarat) from 
the ism. According to exoteric Imami Shiism, Fatima was the best 
of Muhammad's children, and according to esoteric Nusayrism, Fatir 
is the jawharat al-mim (the pearl or the best of the essence of the 
ism). There is no call for prayer (adhān) for the 'asr prayer to express 
the idea that there is no separation between the ism and Fatir. Al-Jilli 
explains that the feminine nature of Fatir is only in appearance, in 


26 HUA, p. 34. 

27 KBS, pp. 230-231. 

28 HAD, pp. 108, 110; KBS, pp. 236-237. 
2 KBS, pp. 223-224. 
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order to provide the illusion of giving birth to the three holy haat 
(three times the letter h), Hasan, Husayn and Muhsin. The third 
prayer, the maghrib, is from the root gh.r.b. (to disappear) because 
it represents the vanished Imam Hasan. The fourth prayer is called 
‘isha’ (evening) and ‘atama (darkness), to symbolize the Docetism of 
Husayn, when the infidels were in the dark and were not able to see 
the truth. In addition, ‘atama is one of the names of the devil, such 
as Dulam, which is also the nickname of ‘Umar who is in a state of 
darkness. The last and fifth of the obligatory (fard) prayers is al-fajr 
(dawn). It is the last because it symbolizes the fact that Muhsin was 
the last of the häät.” 

Al-Jilli gives a symbolic meaning for every prayer and for every 
movement during its performance. For example, the prayer of Friday, 
the jum‘a, is of special importance because it symbolizes the Judgment 
Day. This explanation is based on the meaning of jum‘a (assembly), 
because not only will all humanity be assembled at the judgment, but 
the ism will also be united with his bab and thus the esoteric and exo- 
teric will be one. This also explains why Friday is called “the day of 
the appearance [of the divinity] and of the revealing” (yawm al-zuhür 
wa-l-kashf).*' 

The obligation to wash before prayer, the wudū', is explained as 
symbolizing the knowledge flowing from the ism to the bab, and 
purification is achieved by the study of the tawhid and the cleansing 
that it provides from the impurity of the enemies of the Shīa.*” The 
purification of the hands with sand when water is not available, the 
tayammum, symbolizes the situation of the Nusayris after the death 
of Ibn Nusayr, in which the muwahhidün studied with mystic leaders 
in the absence of the babs.*” The duhā, the forenoon prayer, which is 
an optional (nāfila, pl. nawafil) prayer in orthodox Islam, is forbidden 


300 Ibid., pp. 223-230. Another explanation for the name Fātir is the transla- 
tion of the name "creator", a result of her important role of creation in the chain 
of emanation; see MA, p. 170; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, 
p. 145. However, the reason for this appellation may also be the need for a gema- 
tric value equal to Fatima’s previous personification: Maryam (Mary, mother of 
Jesus): F=80+A=1+T=9+R=200 and M=40+R=200+Y=10+M=40; both equal 290. See 
L. Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj: Mystic and Martyr in Islam (Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1982), vol. 1 p. 203. 

301 Ibid., pp. 251-252. 

?? Ibid., pp. 259-262. According to a Nusayri source, the members of the Ishāgiyya 
performed the wudū' after prayer; see HIF, pp. 73-74. 

38 Ibid., p. 266. 
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in Nusayrism because it is considered an invention of the notorious 
Caliph ‘Umar.*™ 

While al-Jilli deals with the meaning of the prayers, his disciple 
al-Tabarani adds important explanations as to the movements of the 
body during prayer. In his Hawi fi ‘ilm al-fatawa he discusses the 
prayer of the mystic in the context of the initiation. General instruc- 
tions for prayer appear in his Majmü' al-a‘yad. The liturgical units 
include a khutba (sermon) or a du'à' (prayer), and are sometimes fol- 
lowed by a ziyara (literally, pilgrimage to a holy tomb). Al-Tabarani 
gives instructions concerning the units of prayers (though he never 
uses the term rak‘a), which include prostration and the raising of the 
hands and face towards the sky.*” In some cases he permits adding 
personal requests at the end of a prayer. 

An allegorical interpretation of the term qibla (direction of prayer) 
is known from some important Sufi orders. While in orthodox Islam 
the qibla is the direction of prayer towards the Black Stone of the 
Kaba in Mecca, in Süfism it is replaced by a human qibla. The Sufi 
qibla is a spiritual leader from whom the believers ask for guidance. 
In Nusayri theology the sacred object of the prayer has an allegori- 
cal meaning. The Ka ba is a symbol of Muhammad who is the ism. 
Mecca, which is called Umm al-Qura (the mother of the villages), rep- 
resents Fatir (Fatima). From her essence were created the gurā, which 
is personified by the three hā āt. 3” Thus, the term qibla turns from a 


?* Ibid., p. 270. The duhd prayer was a subject of controversy among Muslim medi- 
eval scholars. Most of them agreed that the Prophet Muhammad did not perform this 
prayer regularly and some claimed that he never performed it at all. The Shīī resent- 
ment against this prayer may be explained by the fact that it was recommended mainly 
by "A'isha, the beloved wife of the Prophet, who was in conflict with 'Ali. Concerning 
this controversy, see U. Rubin, “Morning and evening prayers in early Islam", in 
G. R. Hawting (ed.), The Development of Islamic Ritual, pp. 110-114. It is interest- 
ing to compare this Nusayri prohibition of the duhā prayer with the similar prohi- 
bition during the caliphate of the Fatimid al-Hakim (disappeared in 412/1021); see 
D. L. O'Leary, A Short History of the Fatimid Khalifate (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co./New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1923), p. 141; N. Dana, The Druzes 
in the Middle East (Brighton: Sussex Academic Press, 2003), pp. 42, 191 note 18. 

505 See, for example, the beginning of each prayer, in MA, pp. 122-124. 

306 See, for example, on the terminology of the Naqshbandiyya order, A. F. Buehler, 
Sufi Heirs of the Prophet: The Indian Naqshbandiyya and the Rise of the Mediating Sufi 
Shaykh (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1998), p. 155. See also the biog- 
raphy of the eleventh-century Persian Shaykh Abū 'l-Abbas Qassab, in A. G. Ravan 
Farhadi, ‘Abdullah Ansari of Herat (1006-1089): An Early Sūfī Master (Richmond, 
Surrey: Curzon Press, 1996), p. 52. 

207 KBS, pp. 338-243, 262. 
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practical obligation into a spiritual concept. The believer does not turn 
in his prayer towards the object of sanctity, but addresses his prayer 
towards what it represents. Since the Imams are personifications of 
the ism, they become the qibla. Such identification of the Imam with 
the qibla can be found among other mystic Shīīs as well. For example, 
Amir-Moezzi notes that the eighth Imam, ‘Ali al-Rida, was called “the 
seventh qibla" a nickname used by the Persian theologian Nasir al-Din 
al-Tūsī (d. 672/1274) and later on in the writings of the nineteenth- 
century Dhahabiyya Shii-Süfi order.** The Nusayri interpretation 
of the qibla is related to the general concept of the mystical Ka ba. 
Since the mystical Ka ba is not a perceptible object, the pilgrimage also 
becomes a spiritual path. These issues are explained in the examina- 
tion of the hajj. 


9.1.3 Sawm (fast of Ramadan) 

The sawm, the fasting during the holy month of Ramadan, appears 
in the Quran (al-Baqara [2]: 183) and is obligatory for all Muslims. 
They are prohibited from eating and drinking in the daytime during 
this month as an act of purity of the soul and devotion to God, since 
the first parts of the Quran are believed to have been revealed during 
this month. Nusayri sources do not abolish the duty of fasting, but 
add to it the prohibition of talking, which is the mystical meaning of 
the fast. Al-Hasan ibn Shu ba explains in his Hagā'ig asrār al-din, that 
the fast of Ramadan represents the silence of ‘Abdallah, father of the 
Prophet Muhammad, during that month.*” We find the same explana- 
tion in al-Tabarānīs Majmiü' al-a‘yad, with the addition of the silence 
of Zechariah, the father of John the Baptist and of Mary, mother of 
Jesus (Qur'àn, Maryam [19]: 26)? Al-Hasan ibn Shu ba explains the 
reason for this silence. These persons were aware of the sanctity of 
their children and kept silence instead of announcing it (tark al-idhā a, 
refraining from anouncement) in order to protect them. This fast of 
speech is an example of the tagiyya, the obligation to keep the religion 
secret. Thus, the breaking of the fast represents the abolition of the 
taqiyya (isqat al-taqiyya) and also the open discourse of the bab to the 


** Amir-Moezzi, La religion discrète: croyances et pratiques spirituelles dans l'islam 
shi'ite, pp. 261-262, 292. 

309 HAD, p. 177. 

°° Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawī Religion, pp. 114-117. 
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believers.?" In Ismaili writings, the silence in Ramadan also symbol- 
izes the obligation to keep silence concerning the batin.?” 


9.1.4 Zakat (alms giving) 

Islamic law obliges every Muslim to pay zakat, also called sadaqa, a 
small part (or tithe) of their wealth, in order to help poor people or 
to support financially weak sections of society. This payment is val- 
ued in accordance with a person's wealth. Shri law divides the char- 
ity into two kinds of payments, the zakāt for the community and the 
khums (fifth) for the Imam or his representatives after the ghayba? 
Since the Nusayri community was a poor one for most of its history, 
it can be assumed that the collection of such a tax was difficult. It is 
also unlikely that the leaders of the sect would impose heavy alms if 
they intended to spread Nusayrism among the peasants in the rural 
territories of Syria. Indeed, the obligation of the zakat is interpreted 
in Nusayri doctrine as a spiritual gift, rather than a material one. In 
his Hagā'ig asrār al-din, al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba explains that the zakat 
and the khums are the transmissions of esoteric knowledge from the 
mystic, who is rich in knowledge, to his disciples who are poor in 
knowledge.*" Thus, the transmission of the mystic knowledge, the ‘ilm 
al-tawhid, is one of the major obligations of the Nusayri mystic. Nev- 
ertheless, the sect's sources do not exempt the believers from giving 
charity. The Imam Ja far al-Sadiq, followed by Ishaq al-Ahmar, both 
state that it is obligatory to offer the zahir as well as the batin of the 
zakat.° In Risālat al-bayān, al-Jilli explains that although the zahir, 
the material aspect of the sadaqa, is also obligatory,*'* a leader who 
collects it by force becomes controlled by the devil as a result of his 
material greed. In this connection, al-Jilli discusses the problematic 
appointment of Salman al-Fārisī as governor of Madāin (Ctesifon) by 
Sakad (or Sakd, nickname of Caliph Umar). Al-Jilli explains that “Ali 


311 HAD, p. 177. 

312 See, for example, D. Steigerwald, "Twelver Shri ta wil", in A. Rippin (ed.), The 
Blackwell Companion to the Our ān (Oxford: Blackwell Publishing, 2006), p. 390. 

35 See N. Calder, "Zakat in Imami Shii jurisprudence, from the tenth to the six- 
teenth century AD", BSOAS 44/3 (1981), pp. 468-480; A. A. Sachedina, “Al-Khums: 
The fifth in the Imàmi Shri legal system", JNES 39 (1980), pp. 276-289. 

?^ HAD, pp. 108, 170-173. See also in DM, p. 116; AAM, p. 263. 

?5 HAD, pp. 170-173. Citations from Ishàq al-Ahmar in Nusayri literature are 
dealt with in Chapter 1. 
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approved this appointment because it is recommended to take money 
from the sinner and to offer it to the believers. According to al-Jillī, 
Salman did not transmit any money to the caliph and spent all his rev- 
enues on the poor and the believers. This is considered a ma rūf (good 
act), which is equal to charity, according to the Islamic concept that 
"every good act is a charity" (kull ma rūf sadaqa).?" It is quite possible 
that al-Jilli stresses this subject as result of the historical circumstances 
of the sect. According to his principles, the financing of the sect by the 
Bani 'l-Furat and later by the Hamdanids could have been considered 
by the leaders of the sect an act of ma'rüf and sadaqa. 


9.1.5 Hajj (pilgrimage) 
The obligation of the hajj, the duty of Muslims to perform the pil- 
grimage to Mecca at least once during their lifetime during the four 
holy months, is given an allegorical interpretation as are the rest of 
the arkān al-Islam. Al-Khasibi explained that the hajj is a personal 
process, when a person progresses in knowledge and passes through 
three stages: he moves (sālik) from the taqsir, a state in which he has 
no esoteric knowledge at all, to that of tafwid, when he believes that 
God has delegated (fawwada) his powers to the Imams and their babs, 
and finally he reaches the state of tawhid, when he understands the 
esoteric knowledge.*'* 

Most of the mystical interpretations of the hajj in Nusayri theology 
identify the objects of worship as ashkhās (saints). In Hagāig asrar 
al-din, al-Hasan ibn Shu ba cites the Imam Ja far saying: 


The house to which God ordered the pilgrimage to be performed is 
Muhammad and the bab Salman, which is the axis [of the Ka ba], as 
well as the two yatims Migdād and Abū Dharr.*” 


Al-Hasan ibn Shuba continues to explain that the obligation of the 
jamra, the ritual of throwing of the stones at the devil in the pilgrimage, 


317 This concept can be found in al-Bukhari’s Sahih; see, for example, Muhammad 
ibn Ismail al-Bukhari, Sahih al-Bukhārī (Cairo: Dar al-Tibā'a al-Muniriyya, 1928), 
vol. 8, p. 20 (transmitted by Jabir ibn 'Abdallàh) and vol. 31, pp. 25, 29. See also a 
discussion concerning the modest style of Salman as governor of Madā in, as opposed 
to other governors, in S. H. Alatas, “The problem of corruption”, in K. S. Sandhu, 
P. Wheatley, H. Alatas (eds.), Management of Success: The Moulding of Modern 
Singapore (Malaya, Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1989), pp. 998- 
999. 

318 FRR, p. 114. 

39 HAD, p. 173. 
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should be replaced by a symbolic cursing of Dulam repeated every 
year.?? In his book, he considers the hajj in its zahir (outward) mean- 
ing as a serious sin, as idol worship. The Imam ‘Ali al-Rida is cited as 
saying during his visit to the Ka ba: 


There is no idol left for the devil on earth to worship instead of God, 
except this house.*' 


The hajj is also condemned in al-Adhanīs Kitab al-majmü in the 
fourth chapter, called al-Bayt al-ma mūr (the house which is the object 
of pilgrimage). Al-Adhani adds an explanation to this chapter that the 
Imam Ja far saw the hajj as the worship of a stone and that Ibn Nusayr 
denounced it? Al-Hasan ibn Shu ba cites the following tradition, 
which illustrates the meaning of the hajj in Nusayri doctrine: 


A man came to the house of the commander of the believers [amir 
al-mu'minin, i.e. 'Ali] and said he wanted to perform the hajj and he 
[Alī] replied: I am the hajj; everyone who performs the pilgrimage to 
me is saved and rescued.*” 


This identification of the Imam with the hajj was mentioned before, in 
connection with the qibla. The physical Kaba is replaced by a mystical 
Ka ba. Another tradition explains that the mystic who reaches the inner 
knowledge of the seven magāmāt (sing. maqam, station in the mys- 
tic path), which are personified by the seven main prophets in Islam 
(Adam, Noah, Abraham, Ishmael, Moses, Jesus and Muhammad) and 
the mahdi, has thereby performed the tawadf, the ritual of seven cir- 
cumambulations of the Ka ba.?* The term magāmāt, as well as the 
identification of the spiritual stations with the seven prophets can be 
found in Süfi doctrine.?5 

In Nusayri writings every part of the holy "house of God", the 
Kaba, represents an aspect of the divinity and its personification. 
Nevertheless, the traditions concerning the role of each person are not 


32 [bid. 

321 HAD, pp. 174-175. 

>? BS, pp. 30-32. Al-Adhani uses a wrong example to demonstrate the condem- 
nation of the hajj. He cites Ibn Nusayr's attack against the ziydra in Medina to the 
tomb of the Prophet Muhammad instead of the pilgrimage to Mecca. He condemns 
the consideration of Muhammad, the personification of the ism, as dead. See BS, 
p. 31; MA, p. 159. 

>> HAD, p. 175. 
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uniform. The Shiī term al-arkān al-arba' (the four pillars) for the peo- 
ple most loyal to "Alī gains a mystical dimension. The four pillars of 
the Ka ba and the Black Stone are represented by Salman, Abū Dharr, 
Migdād and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir (Miqdad is a pillar as well as the Black 
Stone). According to another tradition, cited from Ishaq al-Ahmar’s 
Batin al-takālīf and an anonymous Kitab al-ashkhās, the four pillars 
are Muhammad, Fatir, Hasan and Husayn. Other parts of the Ka ba are 
members of their family, for example the Black Stone is 'Ali's nephew, 
Talib ibn 'Aqil, the floor of the Ka ba is Fatima bint Asad, the mother 
of ‘Ali (not to be confused with Fatima/Fatir daughter of Muhammad 
and the wife of Alī), and the roof is Abū Talib, the father of Alī. ?9 

The doctrine of the “mystical Ka ba” seems to precede the period 
of the Nusayris, since it is found in Ibn Sinan’s Kitab al-hujub wa-'l- 
anwar. In this source the ghali Abū 1-Khattāb explains to Mufaddal 
ibn ‘Umar the mystical meaning of the Ka ba. According to this source 
“the holy house of God" (bayt Allah al-harām) is God (the ma nā) who 
is the house from which the hijab Muhammad talks. The door of the 
Ka ba is the bab Salman, the lock (gufl) is Husayn and the key (miftāh) 
is the qa'im (raiser, i.e. the Messiah). The carpet is Muhammad, the 
ism. The kiswa, the cover of the Ka ba is red and white: the red repre- 
sents the spilling of the blood of the addad and the white represents 
the esoteric appearance of God in the form of Bahman (a Persian ele- 
ment in Nusayri religion). Abt 1-Khattāb also indentifies the Black 
Stone with the yatīm Migdād.*” 

The replacement of the concrete Ka ba by the mystical Ka ba char- 
acterizes the symbolic and spiritual nature of the Nusayri religion. 
There is neither a perceptible object of prayer nor a place of prayer. 
There is no Nusayri mosque because the masjid (pl. masājid, mosque) 
is the Imam and the understanding of his mystical nature (ma rifat 
al-Imám).? Hence the accusation against the Nusayris that they do 
not pray because they do not have mosques in their villages is baseless. 
The Nusayris, like the Druzes, pray in private houses. Their cult is not 
public but discreet, because of the obligation of tagiyya. 


3% HAD, pp. 174-175. A similar but not identical desription of the ashkhds who 
form the Ka ba is found in BS, pp. 30-31. 

?" HUA, pp. 36-37. 

38 Ibid., pp. 110, 118; AAM, p. 286. 
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9.2 Tagiyya, jihad and other commandments 


9.2.1 Tagiyya/kitmān 

The sawm represents the duty to conceal the mystical religion. Etan 
Kohlberg explained the term tagiyya literally as "fear", “caution” and 
technically as self-protection by dissimulation and the safeguarding of 
secrets. It is a method of suppressio veri and suggestio falsi. The word 
taqiyya is a synonym for kitmān (concealment) as opposed to idhā'a 
(public declaration). This doctrine was practiced not only to protect 
Shīī society against the Sunni oppressor, but also to conceal the eso- 
teric knowledge, to keep it secret (sirran) and not public (‘alaniyyan), 
hidden from those who are not worthy to have it. Kohlberg divides the 
tagiyya into two types: a “prudential tagiyya” against external enemies 
and a “non-prudential tagiyya” against the uninitiated. Kohlberg sees 
the taqiyya as one of the most important tenets of Shrism. The Imam 
Jafar is cited in Shīī sources saying: "tagiyya is our religion”. Equally, 
the idhā'a is considered a severe sin, which can result in excommu- 
nication. Nevertheless, Ja'far said that the taqiyya should be practiced 
according to need. Thus, the more a Shii group was persecuted, the 
more it used tagiyya.”” 

For the Nusayris, the two types of tagiyya cannot be divided. The 
knowledge of the muwahhidün is not to be revealed both because it 
is a gnosis possessed by a minority of initiated mystics and because 
the declaration of such tenets would cause excommunication, death 
or other persecutions. The world that surrounds the muwahhidün is 
an evil one, and it would make wrong use of the esoteric knowledge. 
At the same time, in order to prevent danger and to keep the Nusayri 
society safe, there is a need to present it outwardly as a “normal” Imami 
group. For the members of the sect, the figure of al-Khasibi and his 
double life was and still is an example of a successful use of taqiyya. 
Among the sect's literature are several zahir books, which character- 
izes their use of taqiyya in order to be considered part of the exoteric 
Shi'a. The most important works of this kind are al-Khasibi’s Hidāya 
al-kubrā and Hasan ibn Shuba’s Tuhfat al-‘uqul (or Tuhaf al- ugūl in 
the Imami version), both cited in Imàmi/orthodox Shri literature (see 
Appendix 1). 


?9 E, Kohlberg, "Tagiyya in Shii theology and religion", in H. G. Kippenberg and 
G. G. Stroumza (eds.), Secrecy and Concealment: Studies in the History of Mediterranean 
and Near Eastern Religions (Leiden: Brill, 1995), pp. 345-380. 
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While Imami scholars of the tenth century argued as to whether 
tagiyya/kitmān is a permanent obligation or is only used in time of 
need,?? in the Nusayri religion it is an everlasting obligation (fard), >” 
and the learning of the "ilm al-tawhid without taqiyya is like “read- 
ing the Ourān in the hammam [public bath]”.*” Al-Adhani explains 
that the Nusayris consider themselves to be the body and other reli- 
gions the clothes. Hence, they permit themselves to “wear” differ- 
ent clothes, while they keep their real identity secret. According to 
al-Adhani, the Nusayris compare a person who neglects taqiyya with 
a madman walking naked in the market.?? 


9.2.2 Nusayri division into ‘amma and khassa 

Taqiyya was a means of survival for the Nusayris from the days of 
al-Khasibi. The more the dimensions of danger grew, the more taqiyya 
was strictly maintained. The actual internal division of the sect into 
two groups, of the ignorant mass ('àmma, sing. āmm) and a minority 
of the initiated elite (khāssa, sing. khāss) is the final outcome of the 
process of growing strictness in faqiyya. This division is also found 
within the Druze sect, though with a different terminology, of juhhal 
(the ignorant ones) and 'uggāl (the wise ones). However, the divisions 
between these two groups did not exist from the time of their emer- 
gence, and it is not certain whether they existed prior to the eleventh 
century. The earliest appearance of the antithetical terms "masses" 
and “initiates” occurs in the twelfth century Munazarat al-Nashshabi, 
which concludes with the following sentence: 


The scholars [‘ulama’] became few and [most of] the religious men 
[fugahā'] died, as the proverb says, and we who were left are so few, so we 
presented proofs in our book...its contents would be useful for the prayer 
leader [imam], and he in turn will teach it to the khāss and the 'àmm.?* 


*0 The main controversy was between Ibn Babawayh (d. 381/991) and Shaykh 
al-Mufid (d. 413/1022). While the first considered taqiyya to be an obligation (fard) 
as important as prayer, the latter claimed that it is needed only in times of danger. 
See L. Clark, *Taqiyya in Twelver Shi'ism”, in T. Lawson (ed.) Reason and Inspiration 
in Islam: Theology, Philosophy and Mysticism in Muslim Thought (London/New York: 
I. B. Tauris, 2005). pp. 55-56. 
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had been using public baths, for relaxation and washing, since the seventh century. 
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Although this terminology exists in this text, the demand that the 
Imam teach both groups shows that the division between them was 
not total, as it is today, and the ‘mma were more involved in religious 
matters. 

In the case of the Druzes, it is also difficult to decide when exactly 
this division into two groups took place. Kais Firro notes that these 
terms exist in early writings of the sect, but the date of the division 
itself is unclear.?? Like the Nusayris, the Druzes passed from a period 
of propaganda (da'wa in Druze terminology) when the religion was 
preached openly, into a state of concealment and tagiyya when the sect 
was persecuted.*** In both cases, the dissemination period was short 
but sufficient to increase the membership of the sect and to create a 
community. A long period of persecution followed during which these 
two communities did not grow but only survived. We can therefore 
assume that the division of the Nusayri sect into elite and masses took 
place during the second period that began in the eleventh century, 
when the sect was left without any powerful supporters. Although 
medieval sources do not mention such a division, it seems that it was 
created by the internal, social, and religious differences between mem- 
bers of the sect from the eleventh century. From that period onwards, 
the sect consisted of two groups, the intellectual urban leaders and the 
rural people who embraced Nusayrism. The two groups that eventu- 
ally emerged—the initiated shaykhs and the converted believers—were 
defined in time as khāssa and āmma, based on the traditional Imami 
division of the Muslims into the exalted Shri community and the mass 
of Sunnis.?/ This definition was also based on an economic termi- 
nology for the upper and lower layers of society.*** This hypothesis is 
backed by M. A. J. Beg's assumption that the elite of the khdssa had 
an economic and cultural advantage over the āmma, which gave the 
former the ability to control and even to manipulate the latter. Beg's 
most relevant claim in this context is his citation of the Baghdadian 


555 Firro, History of the Druzes, pp. 25, 27. 

56 Ibid., pp. 13-17. 

37 According to Moezzi, the duality of khdssa and ‘amma is part of a larger dual 
Imàmi worldview of superior and inferior aspects including batin and zahir, agl and 
jahl, imams and addad, ashāb al-yamin and ashab al-shimāl (people of the right, peo- 
ple of the left). See M. A. Amir-Moezzi, “Only the man of God is human: Theology 
and mystical anthropology according to early Imàmi exegesis", in E. Kohlberg (ed.), 
Shīism (Aldershot, Hants/Burlington, Vt.: Ashgate Publishing, 2003), pp. 4-5. 

555 See, for example, L. Marlow, Hierarchy and Egalitarianism in Islamic Thought 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), p. 9. 
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Mu tazilī theologian Abū Hayyan al-Tawhidi (d. 414/1023), that “it 
was the āmma which made up the hordes of the extremist sects".?? 
Al-Tawhīdī's claim is important not only because he was a contem- 
porary of the most important propagator of Nusayrism in Syria, 
al-Tabaràni, but also because of the link that he made between the 
spiritual and the economic advantages of the khdssa. In one of his 
fatwās Ibn Taymiyya mentions a division inside the Nusayri commu- 
nity of his time (fourteenth century), but he used other terminology: 
juhhāl (sing. jahil, ignorant) and hudhdhāg (sing hādhig, intelligent)” 
But since Ibn Taymiyya confuses the Isma‘lis and the Nusayris, it is 
possible that he is describing the Druzes. A comparative study of the 
formation of this dual society in Nusayri and Druze societies is yet to 
be made; such a study should consider the similar circumstances of 
the two sects. 

Another important means of tagiyya, which is similar to that of the 
Druzes, is the concealment of the place of prayer. While the Druzes 
use a marginal house in the village, called khalwa (place of seclusion), 
the Nusayris simply call the place manzil*! or the synonym bayt 
(house),* to describe its simplicity and insignificance, as opposed to 
the masjid (mosque). Medieval as well as modern texts of the sect use 
this simple term for the place of prayer. Each shaykh in turn invites 
the khāssa to hold a meeting in his house for various purposes such 
as prayer, study, initiation or the celebration of a holiday. This custom 
has been practiced continually from the time of the founders of the 
sect until the present period. Ibn Nusayr's meeting with his mysti- 
cal circle took place at his home in Basra. Al-Khasibr's meetings with 
other Shii scholars and with his disciples took place in private homes. 
In Nashshàbr's account, the polemical meetings also took place in pri- 
vate homes. To sum up, the place for the Nusayri religious experi- 
ence, as the Nusayri religion itself, is secret and intimate. The regular 
change of meeting place from the home of one shaykh to another is a 
means of tagiyya that in time became a tradition. Dussaud's citation 
from an anonymous manuscript that "the Nusayriyya has no prayer 
place like the Muslims and the Christians, but they meet every period 


5» M. A. J. Beg, “Al-khdssa wa-'l-‘dmma”, EP IV (1978), pp. 1098-1099. 

?9 “Abd al-Rahmān ibn Muhammad al-Najdi al-Hanbali, Majmū' fatawa Shaykh 
al-Islam Ahmad ibn Taymiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Rahma, 1990), vol. 4, pp. 102-103. 
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of time in a place that they decide upon", is relevant to the medieval 
period as well as to his time.?? While the mosque represents the zāhir, 
the house meeting represents the bātin. The former signifies public, 
open and mass practice of Islam, the latter represents another aspect 
of Islam, which is private, secret and restricted to a small group of 
mystic initiates. 


9.233 The spiritual jihad 

In Nusayri theology the classic Islamic meaning of jihdd as a holy 
war does not exist in the present. It was waged by 'Ali and later by 
some babs, such as ‘Abdallah ibn Mu'àwiya and Abū '-Khattàb, and 
it will be renewed at the end of time. In connection with the issue of 
nidà' and khutba, it was explained earlier that the act of self-sacrifice 
ended with the Docetic martyrdom of Ibn Nusayr and may have 
been attempted once again by al-Khasibi in Baghdad. Active rebellion 
against the authorities was not undertaken by any of the significant 
Ghulāt after that of Abū 1-Khattāb. In addition, the sect did not have 
enough power to play a military role in the events of their region prior 
to the emergence of Makzūn al-Sinjari in the thirteenth century. There 
is an account of resistance to the Crusader conquest, but there are no 
records of these events in the sect’s writings. Although Ibn Taymiyya’s 
fatwa demanded that Nusayris should not be allowed to participate in 
jihad, the sect's sources are silent as to the obligation of an active holy 
war against external enemies of Islam. Makzūn al-Sinjārī's obligation 
of the jihad al-zahir was not applied by his successors. Thus jihad in 
Nusayri theology is not a sacrifice of life or a rebellion, nor is it a holy 
war against the infidels. It is reasonable to assume that the idea of an 
active war was developed only as a result of al-Sinjari's military activity 
and the influence of the warriors who came with him, settled in Jabala, 
and embraced Nusayrism. 

Hasan ibn Shu ba, in Hagā'ig asrār al-din, deals with the issue of 
batin al-jihād (the mystical struggle/effort). He explains that there are 
two kinds of jihad. In the first jihad, the believer fights the enemies 
of the Imàms, the nawāsib (sing. ndsibi), in loyalty to the Imams and 
in repudiation of their enemies (walāya and bará'a). The second and 
more powerful jihad is the jihad al-nafs (the effort of the spirit), which 
is ^a struggle against the soul that is tempting [people] to do bad acts" 


?5 Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. 137, note 1. 
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(mujāhadat al-nafs allati hiya l-ammara bi-Lsū').*** In Imāmī doc- 
trine the jihad al-nafs is also considered more powerful and thus it 
is called “the greater jihad”, while the holy war is the “lesser jihad” 
(al-jihād al-akbar and al-jihad al-asghar).** 

The few Nusayri writings that deal with the subject seem to indicate 
that the sect embraced the general Shri quietist policy (gu ūd) that 
characterizes the mainstream of the Ja farī Shia (followers of the Imam 
Jafar al-Sadiq). Since after the brief caliphate of ‘Ali (36/656-41/661) 
the enemies of the Shīīs took power and oppressed the community of 
the Imams, tagiyya took the place of jihdd, as a means of self-defence. 
Shaykh al-Mufid said that: “The concealment of our secret is a holy 
struggle for God” (kitmān sirrina jihad fi sabil Allah).**° As in Imāmī 
theology, in Nusayrism the holy war is postponed to the Judgment 
Day when ‘Ali will return holding his sword, the dhū 'I-fagār,*" to 
avenge all the enemies of the Shia. Until then, tagiyya is equal to 
jihad. Al-Sadiq is cited in Imami sources saying, “every believer is a 
shahid (pl. shuhada’, martyr), even if he dies in his bed"?* Hasan ibn 
Shu'ba cites Aban ibn Taghlib (d. 141/758), a disciple of al-Sādig, who 
says about his master, “When people were reminding him of those 
who are dying on the frontiers, he used to say: Alas for them! What 
is the point of their act? They hasten their death in this world and in 
the next world. There are no other shuhadā except our Shia, even if 
they die in their bed”.*” 

The term shahid is also given an allegorical explanation in Nusayri 
theology. In his Risāla 1-Masīhiyya, al-Tabarani explains that those 
shuhada’ who died with Jesus received their name according to the 


4 HAD, p. 176. See also in AAM, p. 264; BS, pp. 24-25; DMS, p. 94. 
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Press, 2000), p. 189, note 45. 
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one tradition (see MKH, p. 196), it appears in all the rest of the sect's sources, such 
as in the Imami tradition, as the sword of the apocalyptic revenge. Its name derives 
from the Arabic plural of fagāra (vertebra), referring to the special form of its blade. 
See other explanations concerning this sword, in B. M. Wheeler, Mecca and Eden: 
Ritual, Relics and Territory in Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2006), 
pp. 35-36. 

38 Ibid., p. 78. 

39 HAD, p. 176. 
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original meaning of the verb shahida (to witness). The reason they 
were called shuhada is not because they died, since according to the 
doctrine of Docetism they did not die. The real meaning of shuhadā 
is not "martyrs" but "witnesses", because the saints who died only in 
appearance were witnessing Jesus in heaven. “The killing did not [even] 
touch them”, explains al-Tabarani, “but it happened to the addad. ..as 
it appears in His saying: Those who were killed for the sake of Allah 
are not considered dead, but on the contrary, they are alive and nur- 
tured by their Lord" [Ourān, Al ‘Imran [3]: 169]. 

Another explanation of jihad in Nusayri theology is linked to the 
process of initiation; it is the disciple's effort to appease his master 
(jihad al-tilmidh rida "l-'alim), as “the effort of the woman to please 
her husband"?! This doctrine creates an interesting link between the 
obligation of the jihad and the obligation of birr al-ikhwan (reverence 
of brethren), the respect between the members of the sect, who are all 
considered to be one family. Although the obligation of birr al-ikhwan 
exists also in Imami Shīism,”” it gains another dimension in Nusayri 
theology as a result of the mystic fraternity between the members of 
the sect. The duty of barāa (repudiation) is the only active way to 
attack the enemies of the sect. In his Diwan, al-Khasibi cursed the 
addad, the muqassira, the followers of Ishaq al-Ahmar and the groups 
that were considered heretics: the Isma‘llis, the Qarmatians, the fol- 
lowers of Hallaj (Sūfīs) and other lesser known sects.?? 


9.3 The universal batin of commandments and prohibitions 


There is a great amount of detail concerning the Islamic sharīa that 
is absent in the Nusayri writings. While the sharia laws concern the 
usūl (roots), the basic principles of the law, Nusayri writings lack 
the discussion of the furū' (branches, subsidiary details). Since the 
Nusayriyya considered itself a Shii sect, and even the “true Shia”, in 
matters which are not discussed it must be supposed that the members 
of the sect followed a legal code close to the Imami shari‘a. There are 


> RM, p. 302. 

53 AAM, p. 263. The two obligations also appear together in HAD, p. 176. 

32 See, for example, M. M. Dakake, The Charismatic Community: Shi ite Identity in 
Early Islam (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 2007), p. 244. 

33 DKH, fol. 19a, 20b, 24a, 28a, 36a, 44b-45a, 47b, 53b, 54a, 61b, 62b-63a, 71b, 
75b, 89a, 96b, 98a, 99a. 
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some references to the furi scattered among the sect’s writings, but 
these serve only as explanations for the obligations of the mystics. For 
example, the polytheism (shirk) of a mystic is compared with commit- 
ting a crime (jināya)*”* and the repudiation of the sinner is compared 
to the amputation of a thief's hand (qat' al-yad).^? The divulgence of 
the sect's secrets by one of its members is likened to adultery (zinā), 
and a person who commits it is compared to a prostitute (zāniya); 
thus it is called “the dishonor of the secret" (hatk al-sirr).?9 The 
mystic's prayer not to die without completing his study is compared 
to the prayer for rain (istisqa’) in a period of drought." The study of 
the mystic with a shaykh in the absence of the bab is compared to the 
purification of the hands with sand (tayammum) when there is a lack 
of water.’ In the process of initiation, a disciple who is disloyal to his 
master can be expelled, an act that is compared with divorce (talāg).** 
As to the proscribed foods, the interdiction of impure foods such as 
carrion meat, blood and swine (Quràn, al-Ma' ida [3]: 3) is explained 
by the fact that they represent the three addād (the three first caliphs). 
The same Ourānic verse mentions the prohibition of eating meat that 
has not been slaughtered in the name of Allah (his name must be 
pronounced to make the meat halal, permitted for eating). This obli- 
gation is explained as representing the prohibition to teach the ‘ilm 
al-tawhid to people with a lineage (nasab) to the Umayyad or ‘Abbasid 
families. 

These examples show an allegorical interpretation of the furū' rather 
than their application in Nusayri religion. In general, the observance of 
the zahir, the regular practical obligations of Islam, during the Middle 
Ages is unclear. Although the shaykhs of the sect were ordered not to 
neglect them, it seems that the study of their mystical meaning was 
more important than their zahir application. ‘Ali ibn Shuba explains 
in the sixth chapter of his Hujjat al-‘arif, that the bātin is a universal 
message, an inner truth for all mankind. The zahir is merely the means 
to teach people the complicated batin. God has sent to each civiliza- 


34 HAD, p. 116. 

55 Ibid., p. 135. 

36 HUA, p. 33; KS, fol. 102a. 
"7 KBS, p. 269; HAD, p. 113. 
55 KBS, p. 266. 

39 HAD, p. 136. 

30 HIF, p. 67. 
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tion different prophets and messengers with different laws, but the goal 
was to teach them the same mystical message. "Alī ibn Shu ba rejected 
the principle of bada’ (change in God's decision),**' and explains that 
Jews, Persians, Christians, Muslims and others were given different 
codes of the sharia, but this does not means that God changed his 
laws, because their bātin was the same one: 


Then [after Jesus] Muhammad brought a different and contradictory 
sharia [to that of the Jews and the Christians] and ordered them [the 
Muslims] to turn to the Kaba, to perform jihād, to observe the sawm in 
Ramadan and respect this month. He prohibited the swine's meat and 
other foods and abolished previous laws [nasakha]. God is too mighty 
and honorable to order a thing and ask for its application and then to 
abolish it and change it, then to send a prophet...then another prophet 
to order the opposite. God is exalted from this [changing nature] because 
the Most Intelligent does not change or transform from one situation 
to another. He is too exalted to be influenced by physical needs...his 
justice is the same for all, he ordered them all [all civilizations] to have 
inner knowledge [ma rifa], which will result in reward [thawab], and 
prohibited ignorance, which will result in punishment [‘iqab]. All the 
given laws [shara'i] of permission and prohibition [tahlil wa-tahrim], 
orders and interdictions are all [symbols of the] ashkhās [sing. shakhs, 
person] and signify the same; they are [symbols of] ashkhas whom God 
ordered to know and to obey and ashkhās whom God prohibited [from 
following] and demanded they repudiate them [amara bi-'I-barā a min- 
hum]. All of these [laws] call for the same thing, which is the significance 
of the bātin and which we [the Nusayris] possess, and which are trans- 
mitted to us from the the credibles [Imams].*” 


‘Ali ibn Shu ba's explanation is highly valuable for the understanding 
of what is viewed in research as Nusayri syncretism. It is the result of 
a concept of universal mysticism. Nusayrism was originally meant to 
turn into a universal message spread throughout the Muslim world 
by propagators, and not into the secret code of a persecuted sect. As 
such it should have been suitable for all the communities in the Mus- 
lim world, and for the Muslims and Christians of Iraq and Syria in 
particular. 

An important commandment which appears in ‘Ali ibn Shuba's 
explanation is the duty of bard’a, the repudiation of the enemies of 


%1 Compare with the contradictory view of Kitab al-usüs on this issue in Bar- Asher 
and Kofsky, The Nusayrī- Alawī Religion, p. 63; bibliography concerning the badā, in 
ibid., pp. 63-64, note 122. 

32 HATH, pp. 259-261. 
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the Imāms, which is the negative of the walāya, loyalty to the Imāms.** 
This Shri doctrine of dissociation from enemies is linked with the 
demand to curse the Companions of the Prophet (sabb al-sahaba) who 
were the enemies of 'Ali^* 

The allegorical interpretation of the sharia led to the creation of a 
particular Shri identity that was different from the Imami; this identity 
was characterized by the creation of an exclusive calendar based on 
the batin. 


10. The Nusayri holidays and the creation of a new calendar 


The process of turning the ‘ilm al-tawhid from ideas into practice seems 
to have begun in the time of al-Khasibi and was developed by his suc- 
cessor al-Jilli. The complex issues of study in the majlis that character- 
ized the Numayriyya/Namiriyya could be grasped and developed only 
by the intellectual leaders of the Nusayriyya. The enlargment of the 
community demanded the creation of organized rituals for the mass 
of believers. In order to be attractive to diverse communities of poten- 
tial converts (Christians, Sunni and Shii Muslims, Zoroastrians and 
others), the sect needed to expand its message into the quasi-universal 
mystical message explained above. Thus, while al-Khasibi emphasized 
the mystical meaning of Shri and Zoroastrian holidays, al-Jilli and 
al-Tabarani included Christian elements by adding Christian holidays 
to the Nusayri calendar, although all the non-Muslim holidays were 
completely altered from their original significance to be replaced by 
Nusayri mysticism. The combination of three religious components 
derived from Shiism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity correspond 
to the three human components in medieval Nusayri society: Shīīs 
(Arabs and mawali) as well as Zoroastrian Persians and Christians 
converted to Nusayrism. The process of turning Nusayri ideas into 
practical holidays reached maturity in al-Tabarani’s Majmū' al-a yād. 

Rudolf Strothmann's important critical edition of this book (see 
Appendix 1) was used by all subsequent scholars in the field, including 
Massignon, Corbin, Halm, and more recently Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 


?6 Concerning this doctrine in Imàmi Shīism, see E. Kohlberg, "Barā'a in Shīī 
doctrine", JSAI 7 (1986), pp. 139-175. See a nineteenth-century version of a Nusayri 
barā'a, in BS, pp. 44-45, 53. 

?€ E. Kohlberg, "Some Imami views on the Sahaba”, JSAI 5 (1984), pp. 143-175. 
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who dedicated a chapter in The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion to the book, 
which deals merely with what they call the “Muslim Festivals". An 
older description of the Nusayri holidays is presented in the studies 
of Lyde and Dussaud, but they are based mainly on documents from 
the nineteenth century, the Bākūra of Sulayman al-Adhani and the 
Nusayri Catechism.?66 

Although al-Tabarānīs Majmü' al-a'yád remains the main source, 
new available souces included in the Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi allow 
a more complete description of the Nusayri holidays and the recon- 
struction of the original Nusayri calendar from the time of the found- 
ers of the sect. In the following description of the holidays, an attempt 
is made to complete the work begun by Bar-Asher and Kofsky, and to 
present a complete picture of the Nusayri calendar, including all the 
festivals and sacred days. 

To reconstruct the order of the Nusayri calendar is a complicated 
task. Not only was the original meaning of a holiday altered, or given 
an allegorical interpretation, but even its date was sometimes changed. 
Moreover, the complexity of the Nusayri calendar stems from the fact 
that it is based on two different but coexisting calendar systems. The 
first is the Muslim calendar, which is based on a lunar system in which 
the dates of the holidays do not change. The original Muslim calendar, 
which al-Tabarani calls the “Arabic year” (al-sana al- Arabiyya) begins 
with Muharram and ends with Dhū 1-Hijja. But al- Tabaràni presents a 
different order of months in what he calls “the year of the monotheists, 
the honorable sect of al-Khasibi and of al-Jillī” (sanat al-muwahhidin 
al-tā ifa al-Khasibiyya al-jalila al-Jilliyya), which begins with Ramadan 
(originally the ninth month) and ends in Sha bān (originally the eighth 
month).?* The second calendar system, in which al-Tabarani inserted 
holidays of Christian and Iranian origin, is based on a solar system 
consisting of Babylonian months in Arabic. This calendar includes 
holidays that were originally based on the Persian calendar (al-sana 
al-Fārisiyya) and the Julian calendar (al-sana al-Rümiyya); their dates 
were changed in the Nusayri calendar. 


?6 Chapter 6, pp. 111-152. 

366 Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 149-165; Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, 
pp. 136-152. Dussaud's limited use of al-Tabarani’s Majmü' al-a'yād and his over- 
reliance on the Kitab al-majmü' is criticized in H. Lammens, “Les Nosairis furent-ils 
chrétiens? A propos d'un livre récent", Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 5 (1900), p. 49. 

367 MA, p. 19. 
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Although the Nusayri calendar contains elements from three reli- 
gious sources, al-Tabarani divides the holidays into ethnic origins: 
Roman/Hellenistic, Arab and Persian. In other words, according to 
his concept, the Nusayri religion contains components of three ethnic 
sources, while the religious identity of the holidays is the same: that of 
Nusayrism. Again, there is another indication of the ethnic structure 
of the muwahhidün as well as that of their potential converts in the 
eleventh century. Bar-Asher and Kofsky quite reasonably note that the 
Nusayri calendar symbolizes the creation ofa new and unique identity,*® 
and conclude that it reflects the syncretist nature of the sect. However, 
their definition of the Nusayri holidays from Islamic sources as “the 
Muslim holidays” (instead of the original “Arab holidays”) is problem- 
atic. Since Shīī mysticism and allegorical interpretations of the Qur'an 
provide most of the explanation for all the sect’s holidays, including 
holidays of Persian and Christian origin, a separation of the holidays 
into Muslim and non-Muslim holidays would be unjust. It is inter- 
esting to note al-Tabarani's focus on ethnicity to the level of includ- 
ing most of the holidays of Shii origin in what he defines as “Persian 
holidays": Maqtal Dulām, al-Mubāhala and al-Firāsh. Suprisingly, 
Christmas is also included in the Persian holidays.*” 

In Nusayri tradition, the mystical meanings of the “Arab and Persian 
holidays” were transmitted by Muhammad ibn Sinan from the Imam 
‘Ali al-Rida. According to this tradition, which appears at the begin- 
ning of the Majmū al-a'yàd, the Imam transmitted his message to his 
mystical circle (the ārifūn) whose members had obtained the esoteric 
and exoteric knowledge of the tawhid, and explained to them and to 
Muhammad ibn Sinan the two aspects of the holidays, the zahir and 
the batin.*” Although this tradition serves as the introduction to the 
book, al-Khasibi and al-Tabaràni himself are the main sources for the 
content of the book. The following list presents the Nusayri holidays 
and their meanings, according to their order in the appearance in the 
Majmū' al-a yād, and concludes with a synoptic table. 


%8 Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 111. 

?9 MA, p. 10. See the same division of these holidays into Arab and Persian holi- 
days, in DMA, fol. 151b-154a. 

?? Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
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10.1 The fast (sawm) of Ramadan and ‘Id al-Fitr 


The month of mercy and of the revelation of the Ourān is marked by 
a fast in which food is not eaten during the daytime, as is the custom 
for the rest of the Muslims, but also includes abstention from speech. 
According to Nusayri tradition, the holiday represents the shakhs of 
the Prophet Muhammad’s father ‘Abdallah, who kept silent during 
this month.’ The month of Ramadan has a special mystical mean- 
ing, since every day in it represents one of the Nusayri ashkhds.*” The 
night of destiny (laylat al-qadr), which is the most significant night 
of the sacred month in which the Quran was revealed, represents 
the most exalted of the ashkhās, the Prophet Muhammad. Al-fitr, the 
breaking of the fast, is also the abolition of the duty of silence. The 
holiday represents the shakhs of Fatir, the masculine form of Fatima, 
whose name is formed from the same root as the name of the holiday: 
f.t.r. (to create)? In mystical Shīism, the silence (sukūt) in Ramadan 
represents the order to observe kitmān, the duty to keep the religion 
secret." Thus, both the shakhs and the “d, Fātir and the fitr, represent 
the abolition of the taqiyya at the end of time.*” 


10.2 The Hajj and ‘Id al-Adha 


The hajj in the Nusayri religion is a long mystical process that can last 
for several lifetimes of a mystic, and thus it is not marked by a specific 
holiday. Indeed, it does not appear in the Majmū' al-a yād at all. How- 
ever, the Muslim holiday following the pilgrimage, the ‘Id al-Adha, 
is celebrated by the Nusayris. The sacrifice of al-adhà represents the 
slaughter of the addad, the enemies of the Imams, by the mahdi at 
the end of time."5 In al-Tabarānīs explanations of the ‘Id al-Adha 
in the Majmü' al-a'yad, we find a complete citation of Kitab sharh 
al-sabīn. This last source is attributed to Ja far al-Sadiq and transmit- 
ted by Jàbir ibn Yazid al-Jufī; according to it, the infidels and the 


31 HAD, p. 177; KBS, pp. 253-254; HAD, p. 177. 

372 KBS, p. 265; RR, pp. 77-81; DMA, fol. 137a-142b. 

33 MA, pp. 12-18; MKH, pp. 195-196; HAD, p. 177; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The 
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enemies of the Imams are punished by transmigration into animals 
that are slaughtered on this holiday.*” 


10.3 ‘Id al-Ghadir: celebration of the declaration of the 

ma nā's divinity 

The Ghadīr holiday, celebrated on 18 Dhū '1-Hijja, is the first of a series 
of particular Shīī holidays that commemorate significant events in the 
lives of the first Imāms, notably ‘Ali and Husayn. Ghadīr Khumm is 
the name of the place where, according to Shīī tradition, the Prophet 
Muhammad is said to have declared "Alī his spiritual successor. 
Nusayrī tradition gives an allegorical interpretation to this, explain- 
ing it as Muhammad's declaration of ‘Ali as God. In other words, ‘Id 
al-Ghadir is the holiday of the ism’s declaration of the divinity of the 
ma nā before humanity.*” It is interesting to compare the Prophet 
Muhammad’s declaration according to the two versions, the zahir and 
the batin: 


Imami version: 
man kuntu mawlahu fa-‘Ali mawlahu (everyone whose patron I am 
‘Ali is his patron) 


Nusayri version: 
man kuntu mawlahu fa-'Ali ma nāhu (everyone whose patron I am 
"Alī is his ma‘na)3” 


10.4 ‘Id al-Mubāhala: celebration of the debate with the Christians 
of Najran 


The Mubahala, celebrated on 21 Dhū 1-Hijja, is the religious debate over 
the nature of Jesus, which is believed by the Shiis to have taken place 
between the Christians of Najran (northwest Yemen) and the Prophet 


77 MA, pp. 28-49. 

378 MA, pp. 54-68; KBS, p. 270; RA, p. 323; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- 
‘Alawi Religion, pp. 36, 120-128. 

?? For the declaration of the ma‘nd’s divinity in verse in al-Khasibi’s al-Qasida 
al-Ghadiriyya, see DKH, fol. 9a-12a (Yawm ghadir yawm surir). For the Muslim 
debate over the meaning of this phrase of Muhammad, see Halm, Shi'ism, pp. 7-8; 
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Muhammad, followed by ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn. The former 
claimed that Jesus was God’s son, while the latter explained that he 
was only human. The leader of the Najranis, who met the Prophet, was 
deeply impressed by his family members. Eventually, the Christians 
signed a treaty of protection under Islamic law. The Nusayris explain 
this by the conviction of the Najranis, who understood the divine 
nature of Alī and Muhammad.** During the holiday a special chapter 
of the Majmū' al-a‘ydad concerning the six revelations (tajalliyyat) is 
read by the mystics of the sect. This chapter concerns the mystical 
meaning of the six days of creation. It is interesting that al-Tabarani 
bases the words of the Imam Muhammad al-Bāgir concerning these 
six days on the work of certain Greek thinkers who applied the mys- 
tical meaning of the number six to philosophy and grammar. He 
mentions Aristütalis (Aristotle, d. 322), Hirmis al-Haramisa (Hermes 
Trismegistus, the ancient Egyptian god of wisdom also worshipped 
by the Greeks),**! and a certain Bārūn of Alexandria who wrote a 
commentary on Dīnātūs (the Roman grammarian Donatus from the 
fourth century or the Greek Grammarian Dionysius Thrax from the 
second century BCE).** 


10.5 ‘Id al-Firāsh: the holiday of the bed 


On 29 Dhū 1-Hijja, a significant event is celebrated. When the Prophet 
Muhammad left Mecca and his enemies planned to kill him in his bed 
(firash), his cousin ‘Ali took his place, thus showing his willingness to 
sacrifice himself to save the Prophet's life. For the Nusayris, the infidel 
murderers were personifications of the addād, thus the celebration is 
also that of a general triumph of good over evil.** On this day the 
members of the sect read a qasida recounting the tradition of the bed 
written by Harun al-Sa' igh, a disciple of al-Khasibi.* Since the events 


380 MA, pp. 88-89. 

? Concerning Hermes in Arab medieval writings and his association with the 
Quranic Idris, see J. Walbridge, The Wisdom of the Mystic East: Suhrawardi and 
Platonic Orientalism (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 2001), 
pp. 20-24. 

*? MA, pp. 88-89. Al-Tabarānī refers to this grammarian when explaining the mys- 
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of this holiday took place at night, this is the only celebration that is 
authorized at night, while all the other holidays must be celebrated 
during daylight.*> 


10.6 ‘Id 'Āshūr: the holiday of 10 Muharram 


Al-Tabarani explains that this holiday takes place on the tenth day 
of the first month of the “Arabic year” (al-sana al-‘Arabiyya). This 
is the only holiday that has an allegorical interpretation and also an 
inner explanation that totally contradicts its outward meaning. For 
the Imami Shīīs, the āshūr (or āshūrā ) is a day of a cosmic tragedy, 
the martyrdom of al-Husayn in Karbala’ (61/680), the grandson of the 
Prophet Muhammad, who should have arrived at Kufa to begin the 
struggle against the Umayyad tyrants and return the Muslims to their 
legitimate leadership. Although the Nusayris believe in the demonic 
nature of the Umayyads, they still claim that Husayn’s martyrdom 
was only in appearance, a docetic concept that is attributed to Jesus 
as well. Thus, the holiday changes its fundamental atmosphere, from 
mourning to happiness. The explanations of al-Tabarani contain a 
criticism of the belief of the “outward Shris" (zahiriyyat al-Shī a), that 
the Umayyads killed al-Husayn and that his head was taken to the 
caliph. According to Nusayri doctrine, since he is a personification 
of the ma nā, al-Husayn is immortal.*** According to Imami tradition, 
the death of al-Husayn is seen as a ransom for Ishmael's sacrifice. 
The Nusayris claim that it was Caliph Umar who was killed in his 
place. Al-Tabarani adds to the tradition of the ransom by saying that 
al-Husayn miraculously gave one of his followers, Hanzala al-Shibami, 
his own form to be killed in his place. Thus, Hanzala was also ran- 
somed by the death of Umar.* The idea of al-Husayn's replacement 
by Hanzala seems to have prevailed in several Ghulat groups, since 
al-Majlisi attacks this belief in his Bihar al-anwar as a heresy prevalent 
in Kufa without mentioning the Nusayris. Al-Majlisi also condemns 
those who express joy and happiness on this day and explains that 
this was the order of Caliph Yazid to celebrate al-Husayn’s execution.*** 
However, the Nusayris are asked on this day to read three poems of 


38 HIF, pp. 63-64. 
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al-Khasibi in which he expresses joy and scorns those who “mourn 
their Lord”.*” On this holiday the Nusayris are obliged, as are the rest 
of the Shīīs, to perform the duty of barāa, the public cursing of the 
enemies of the Imams and the Umayyads above all.” The Nusayris are 
also asked to curse two Arab tribes which are sub-clans of Quraysh: 
Taym, the clan of Abū Bakr and ‘Adi, the clan of Umar.”' Instead of 
the traditional Shri pilgrimage to the tomb of al-Husayn, Nusayris 
read a special prayer called ziyāra (literally, a pilgrimage to a tomb of 
a saint), in which they declare the following: 


I testify that you did not die nor were you murdered or defeated but you 
have made your disappearance appear [to the people] with your power 
and you veiled yourself from the eyes of the gazing people...since you 
are too powerful to be defeated, captured and killed and you can give life 
and death to whomever you wish.*” 


The term ziydra thus changes its original significance into a prayer in 
honor of an occulted personification of the deity instead of a prayer 
for a dead saint. The same significance of ziyāra is used in the context 
of praise for Ibn Nusayr, who is also considered immortal.?? 


10.7 Magqtal Dulam: celebration of the killing of ‘Umar 
Caliph Umars murder (24/644) is celebrated on 9 Rabi’ al-Awwal. 


oc 


It was celebrated on this day by most of the Shīīs in the medieval 
period, and it later became an obligation under the Safavids in Iran,?* 
even causing hostility between Shīīs and Sunnis in the modern his- 
tory of the Middle Fast.” Since Umar is identified with Iblis, the 
day of his death is an occasion for great joy and symbolizes, as other 
holidays, the triumph of good over evil. The source for the celebration 
of this day in the Majmü' al-a'yād is a certain Amir Abū ‘Abdallah 


38 MA, pp. 108-115; DKH, fol. 28a-29b, 29b-31b, 37b-38a. 

5? MA, pp. 123-124. Concerning the obligation of barā a, see E. Kohlberg, "Barā a 
in Shii doctrine", JSAI 7 (1986), pp. 139-175. 

391 MA, p. 124; HUA, p. 60. 

32 MA, pp. 124-125. 

?5 Lyde's chapter concerning the pilgrimage to tombs of saints reflects merely 
the Nusayri cults of his period (nineteenth century); see Lyde, The Asian Mystery, 
pp. 166-176. 

34 R. J. Abisaab, Converting Persia (London/New York: I. B. Tauris, 2004), p. 47. 

35 See, for example, M. J. Fisher, Iran: From Religious Dispute to Revolution 
(Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Press, 2003), p. 177. 
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Muhammad ibn Abi 'Abbās,”* probably a disciple of al-Jilli, whose 
location or occupation is unknown. According to al-Jilli, on the day of 
Magtal Dulam all the enemies of God were killed, such as the biblical 
sons of Lot, Pharaoh, and the Quranic ashāb al-fil (Yemeni fighters 
riding elephants who aimed to destroy the Ka ba). On that day, called 
the "day of the celebration of ahl al-bayt", "the second Ghadir" and 
other names reflecting happiness, well known miracles have occurred 
such as the resurrection of the dead by Jesus. The Nusayris are asked 
to wear clean clothes and to celebrate with a feast the destruction of 
all addād from all periods of time. 


10.8 The night of mid-Sha bān 


This holiday is observed by all Muslims as a night of forgiveness (laylat 
al-bara@ at, 14/15 Sha ban), and by the Shiis specifically as an occasion 
for pilgrimage to Karbala’. This holiday is the last one of the “Year of 
al-Khasībī” (al-sana al-Khasibiyya), which begins with Ramadan and 
ends with Sha ban. On this night the Nusayris drink the ‘abd al-nür, 
which is a wine permitted for drinking only on specific occasions.?* 
Al-Tabarani compares this night with the laylat al-qadr, which is also a 
night of great importance, when a person can ask forgiveness.?? Three 
ziyarat (sing. ziydra) are read on this day in honor of Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr, the ahl al-maratib and the ma nā. The third ziyāra contains a 
barā a against those who deny "Alīs divinity. As in Magtal Dulam, 


396 MA, pp. 126, 131, 164, 192. 

5? Ibid., pp. 133-153; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, pp. 136- 
141. 

*8 Concerning the meaning of ‘abd al-nür as a symbol of the divine light, see TDN, 
p. 219; DM, p. 147; Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairís, p. 97 and his citation 
from the poem of Muhammad ibn Kalazü; Lyde, The Asian Mystery, pp. 155-156; 
Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 127, 169 note 25. Modern 
sources (nineteenth century) mention the use of wine for a guddās (mass). See KMA, 
pp. 244, 246-247, 248-249; TDN, pp. 216, 218-219; BS, pp. 40, 46. According to 
Nusayri sources, this wine, used by initiated mystics, is “permitted among you, and 
is forbidden to others" (halal lakum ma'akum harām 'alaykum maʻa ghayrikum). See 
ARM, p. 24; DM, p. 146; HAD, p. 139. 

39 MA, p. 155. 

0 Ibid., pp. 156-163; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, pp. 143- 
144. Bar-Asher and Kofsky's claim that a pilgrimage to Ibn Nusayr's tomb is per- 
formed on that day is unacceptable, since Ibn Nusayr's death is not accepted by the 
Nusayris, because he is the bab. Al-Tabarani gives an explicit explanation, saying that 
for the mystics the place of prayer has no importance and that the ziyāra is an act of 
prayer reading not a pilgrimage. See MA, p. 157. 
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this holiday also contains a symbol of the victory of good over evil. A 
tradition which is read on the night tells the story of Salman and Qan- 
bar and their symbolic ride on two camels Dalal and Wabal (“going 
astray” and “disaster”), which represent the first two caliphs, Abū Bakr 
and Umar.“ 


10.9 Laylat al-Milad: Christmas 


Christmas appears in the Majmū' al-a yād as the last holiday in the 
Gregorian calendar (al-sanat al-Rümiyya, 24/25 of December). The 
celebration of Christmas in the Nusayri tradition was seen by schol- 
ars as one of the most important proofs for Christian influence on 
Nusayrism. However, this assumption should be reviewed carefully. 
The chapter of Laylat al-mildd contains a basic Christian framework, 
but it cannot be considered Christian chapter in any way since there is 
not a single citation from the Gospels. Al-Tabarani uses only citations 
from the Quran to explain the holy nature of Jesus and his miracu- 
lous birth by the Virgin Mary (for example, he cites Qur'an, al-Tahrim 
[66]: 12). According to Nusayri doctrine there is no difference between 
Jesus and Muhammad or between Mary mother of Jesus and Amina 
bint Wahb mother of Muhammad. The former appeared in the qubba 
al-Masihiyya and the latter in the qubba al-Muhammadiyya. The con- 
tent of this holiday is not Christian but Nusayri. The day marks the 
fact that Jesus “made his birth appear" (azhara 'l-wilada), a typical 
Nusayri docetic concept. The Nusayri Jesus has no human aspect at 
all, since there is no incarnation in al-Khasibi's Nusayrism. The source 
of the information in this chapter is al-Tabarani’s, master al-Jilli.“” In 
addition, two of al-Khasibi’s poems are read on this holiday, one con- 
cerning the Docetism of Jesus and the other his admiration for Jesus 
and for the Christian holy places in Syria.“ 

It is difficult to understand the nature of al-Tabarani’s Christian 
inspiration. On the one hand he cites from the most important Ourānic 
chapter against the belief in the Trinity, Strat al-Ikhlas (Qur'an 112:3) 
denying the divine birth of Jesus from the Father." On the other, he 


^! MA, pp. 164-168. 

42 Ibid., p. 175. 

43 Ibid., pp. 176-177; DKH, fol. 16b-18b, 47a-50b (Bukhtu bi-sirri and Sa'imtu 
'I-mugām, see Appendix 6). 

44 MA, p. 177, the citation appears at the beginning of the prayer for Christmas. 
See also DKH, fol. 6a. 
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shows great respect for Christian figures. It is only in this chapter that 
he calls Jesus not only by his Muslim name Īsā, but also by his original 
Christian name Yasü' (from the Hebrew Yeshü'a). The same applies to 
St. Peter who is called Sim‘an (from the Hebrew Shim‘6n). In the same 
chapter, al-Tabarani mentions the celebration of the salāg, Jesus’ ele- 
vation to heaven, of fish, the celebration of Easter, commemorating the 
rebirth of Jesus, as well as the ishráq, the Eastern Church celebration 
of Epiphany, commemorating the baptism of Jesus. He also mentions 
sha ānīn, the Sunday before Easter (Palm Sunday), commemorating 
Jesus’ entry to Jerusalem before his Passion. These Christian holi- 
days appear in an earlier source, al-Jillī's Risāla al-Masīhiyya, with brief 
explanations. Yet al-Jilli and al-Tabarani do not demand that members 
of the sect observe these holidays, but only that they understand their 
mystical meaning and above all the docetic nature of Jesus’ birth and 
crucifixion.*” In the final prayer for the Nusayri Christmas, al-Tabarani 
refers to a triad, which is totally different from the Christian Trinity. 
Instead of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, he explains that the triad 
was manifested a few times in the qubba al-Masthiyya as follows: 


mana = ‘Ali: Yuhanna, Sham'ün Butrus (John and Peter) 
hijab Muhammad: ‘Isa, Mar Jirjis (Jesus and St. George) 
bab Salman: Lūgā, Matti, Margus (Luke, Matthew and Mark). 


Jesus is subordinated to John to fit the subordination of Muhammad 
to ‘Ali. In this holiday the Nusayris are ordered to recite a testimony 
(shahāda) in which they declare their belief in these three manifesta- 
tions of the deity.'” It can therefore be concluded that the Nusayri 
Christmas includes explanations of Ourānic verses focusing on Jesus 
and the Virgin Mary within a narrow Christian framework consisting 
of the title of this holiday and its date. The reason for the creation of 
this Islamized Christmas may well be the missionary nature of the 
Nusayrism in the time of al-Jilli and al-Tabarani. This is probably the 


45 MA, pp. 319-320. 

5 RM, pp. 289-291. If al-Adhani is reliable in his account of the Nusayri holidays 
in the nineteenth century, several Christian holidays, including the holidays men- 
tioned here, were celebrated by the members of the sect, as well as holidays that are 
not mentioned in medieval sources. According to his account, the ‘id al-milad was 
moved to 15 December. See BS, pp. 34-36. 

7 MA, p. 179; BS, pp. 26-27 (Kitab al-majmū, sūra 11: al-Shahāda). 
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reason for al-Tabarānīs praise of “what is said in the church, the pre- 
cious words of the monks in Mar Sim'ān...and in the Mar Jirjis”.*° 


10.10 Holiday of 17 Ādhār (March) 


This holiday is in honor of the bab Muhammad ibn Nusayr. The sig- 
nificance of the number 17 was discussed earlier. The source of this 
holiday is Ibn Nusayr’s Kitab al-akwār wa-'l-adwar al-Nūrāniyya, tell- 
ing the story of a miracle performed by the Imam Hasan al- Askarī 
through his bab Ibn Nusayr on the day of Nawrüz. The symbol of this 
holiday is a crown of myrtles or anemones (akālīl adhrayūn/akālīl ās) 
that commemorates these miraculous events. The Imam sent his bab 
to resurrect one of his disciples in China. After leaving the Imam, 
Ibn Nusayr met a mysterious Indian mystic who gave him a crown of 
myrtles. When he put it on his head, he was able to transport himself 
immediately to any place he wished. This crown enabled Ibn Nusayr to 
go to China, resurrect the dead disciple, and return on the same day. 
On this holiday, believers may put myrtle crowns on their heads and 
ask for the fulfillment of their wishes.“” The element of the crown of 
myrtle is a religious symbol for the cult of Mithra in Zoroastrianism 
and other Iranian sects.“ 

The mystical nature of the holiday of 17 Adhar, which seems to be 
the only original Nusayri festival, is characterized by the special prayer 
that al-Tabarani composed containing the mysterious fawatih HM ‘SQ 
at the beginning of the Strat al-Shūra (Ourān 42:1-2), and KHYS of 
Strat Maryam (Qur'an 19:1) and ‘LMS of Surat al-A'rāf (Quran 7:1). 
These enigmatic letters are followed by the divine name ahya ashir 


^* Ibid. We know of the existence of old monasteries called by these names in 
many regions inhabited by members of the sect in Syria, such as Mar Sim'ān in Tartus 
and Aleppo and Már Jirjis in the same towns as well as in Homs. However, the ques- 
tion of the existence of these monasteries as active Christian sanctuaries in the elev- 
enth century demands further study. 

40° MA, pp. 180-186. See the same tradition in the source: AAN, pp. 98-101. The 
traversing of long distances without moving from one place to another is known in 
Islamic mysticism as tayy al-ard (folding up of earth) and is a virtue attributed to 
the Imàms in Shīism; see M. A. Amir-Moezzi, La religion discréte: croyances et pra- 
tiques spirituelles dans l'islam shi'ite (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 2006), 
pp. 268-269. 

^? B. H. Springett, Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon: A Consideration of their 
Origin, Creed and Religious Ceremonies (London: Allen and Unwin, 1922), pp. 25-26, 
28; J. Hackin, Asiatic Mythology: A Detailed Description and Explanation of the Mytho- 
logies of All the Great Nations of Asia (London: G. Harrap and Co., 1932), pp. 38-39. 
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ahya, which is the Hebrew ehye asher ehye (I am what I am, Exodus 
3:14).*! The comparison between the people of Israel and the true 
believers is also typical in Imami Shfī literature.*? Since the contents 
of this holiday is the Nawrūz, it is followed in the Majmū' al-a‘yad by 
the Persian New Year. 


10.11 Nawrüz: The Persian New Year 


Nawrüz or No-Rüz (Persian, new day) is traditionally celebrated at 
the spring equinox on 21 March. In the Nusayri calendar it is fixed 
on 4 Nisàn (equivalent to March/April) of the solar calendar. The fact 
that this holiday, like the previous one, is not located on the Muslim 
calendar but is fixed in the seventh month of a Babylonian/Hebrew 
calendar (and the first month of the Jewish biblical year) is confusing. 
Al-Tabarani explains that this holiday takes place on the first day of 
the Persian year in the month of Favardin Mah (the first month in the 
Persian calendar) when the Persian kings traditionally wore a crown of 
myrtles on their heads and the people sprinkled water on each other, a 
well known tradition still prevalent today.*? This doubling of the date 
for Nawrüz is confusing and it is possible that the eventual date of 
this festival changed over the course of time. The source for the mysti- 
cal meaning of the day is al-Khasibi, who explains that the divinity 
appeared in the form of the Persian kings in the qubba al-Farisiyya. 
Thus, on this holiday, the Nusayris are asked to read al-Khasibi’s poem 
Akālīl quds (crowns of holiness).** They also have to read another tra- 
dition concerning the miraculous transport of Ibn Nusayr with the help 
of the crown of myrtles. In this case he is transported to India (Sind) to 
resurrect another dead believer of the Imam by sprinkling water on his 
body." This last tradition corresponds to the Zoroastrian doctrine of 
sprinkling water as a symbol of the resurrection of the dead after Ahura 
Mazda’s triumph over Ahriman, or the victory of good over evil.*' In 


+" MA, p. 186 in Arabic letters: a> god ad i 

^? See, for example, in HUA, p. 31 and MA, p. 204. 

*5 See an explanation concerning the Persian New Year, and its celebration in the 
Muslim world, in R. Levy and C. E. Bosworth, "Nawrüz", EP VII (1993), p. 1047. 

14 MA, pp. 188-191. See the Akālīl quds, in DKH, fol. 56a-64b. 

5 MA, pp. 192-195. 

46 Concerning the meaning of Nawrüz in Zoroastrianism see, for example, 
M. Boyce, "Iranian festivals", in E. Yarshater (ed.), The Cambridge History of Iran 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 798-800; M. Boyce, Zoroastrians: 
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general, the Nusayris show great respect towards the Persians to whom, 
according to their doctrine, the divinity was revealed before the Arabs. 
According to the Nusayris, it is due to the sins of the Persians that the 
divinity was veiled to them and appeared among the Arabs.*" 

At Persian New Year, the Nusayris study the bātin al-Nawrūz 
(mystical meaning of the New Year), based on Mufaddal’s teaching. 
According to the latter, the Imam Jafar taught that this day's impor- 
tance was “forgotten by the Arabs and remembered by the Persians”, a 
phrase repeated several times in the long Nawrüz chapter in the Majmü' 
al-a yād. The Imam reminded his disciples that this day commemo- 
rates a series of important events, such as the stabilization of Noah's 
Ark, Abraham's destruction of his father's idols, Solomon's crowning 
by David, the illusionary crucifixion of Jesus, and the day of the bay'a 
(oath of allegiance) of Ghadir Khumm. At the end of time it will be 
the day when the mahdi will kill the dajjal (triumph of good over evil; 
compare this with the struggle of Ahura Mazda and Ahrimān).“ In 
order to remind the Arabs of Nawrūz, the Imam Ja far is said to have 
worn a crown of anemones, asking his believers to give charity and 
explaining the symbol of the resurrecting water. He told his disciples 
that Nawrüz is based on a Persian tradition of pouring water on fire, 
as a symbol for the ma'nà's personification in the form of Shervin and 
his resurrection of the dead. The dead were resurrected wearing shin- 
ing anemones. This event was commemorated by the Persian custom 
of pouring water on graves (nawāwīs, sing. nāwūs), wearing the crown 
of anemones, and their tradition of fire burning that represents the 
light of resurrection.” Apart from the sanctity of fire, a well-known 
element of Zoroastrianism, other components of this strange tradi- 
tion need explanation. Shervin is Anushirvan (Persian, the eternal), 
the title of the Sassanid king Khusraw I (d. 579), considered a just 


Their Religious Beliefs and Practices (London/New York: Routledge, 2001), pp. 129- 
130; ibid., A History of Zoroastrianism (Leiden: Brill, 1982), pp. 108-110. 

47 According to this tradition, the punishment of the Persians is due to the sins of 
the Sassanian king Khusraw II who is accused of arrogance, hostility to the Prophet 
Muhammad, and of interfering in Zoroastrian theological matters. See MA, p. 210; 
M. M. Bar-Asher, “The Iranian component of the Nusayri religion”, Journal of Persian 
Studies 41 (2003), pp. 217-219. 

^5 MA, pp. 195-200. 

^? Ibid., p. 206-208. Concerning the doctrine of resurrection in Zoroastrianism, see 
S. A. Kapadia, The Teachings of Zoroaster and the Philosophy of the Parsi Religion (Kila, 
Mont.: Kessinger, 1998 [reprint]), pp. 52-53; M. Boyce, A History of Zoroastrianism, 
pp. 236-237. 
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ruler.*” The creation of life as a result of the mixture of fire and water 
exists in Zervanism, a branch of Zoroastrianism, according to which 
fire represents the male and water the female; when they mingled they 
created the cosmos. In this doctrine, the fire represents Ohrmazd/ 
Ahura Mazda the good god, and water stands for Ahriman the evil 
god.*' This possible source of inspiration for the Nusayris may also 
explain their anti-feminine tendency.^? 

An earlier epistle, al-Khasibi’s Fiqh al-risāla al-rāstbāshiyya, which 
seems to be one of al-Tabarani’s main sources, provides a better under- 
standing of the meaning of the resurrecting water. Here, al-Khasibi 
explains that on 4 Nisan there occurred the famous miracle of the 
resurrection of the dry bones that God showed to the prophet Ezekiel, 
who is presented as one of the personifications of the ism. Ezekiel was 
ordered by the ma'nà to pour water on the dead bodies of the people 
of Israel, an act that gave them life and purified their souls from sin. 
Although the source of this tradition is the book of Ezekiel (35:25-26; 


0 See details in J. S. Meisami, Persian Historiography to the End of the Twelfth 
Century (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1999), pp. 172-175. Concerning 
the preservation of Khusraw's testament in Arabic literature, see C. E. Bosworth, 
“The Persian impact on Arabic literature", in A. F. Landon (ed.), Arabic Literature 
to the End of the Umayyad Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 
pp. 488. 

?2! R. C. Zaehner, Zurvan: A Zoroastrian Dilemma (New York: Biblo and Tannen, 
1972), pp. 77-78. 

+? The anti-feminine nature of Nusayri religion is reflected in many aspects of their 
doctrine. The masculine appellation of Fatima as Fatir is a typical example. According 
to one source, on the night of mid-Sha'bān, men cleanse their bodies as a symbol 
of their denunciation of those who associate feminity with Fatima; see KBS, p. 265. 
Another reason for the Nusayri anti-feminine attitude is the association of women 
with evil and guile throughout history. The main examples are the calamities caused 
by Eve and the wives of Noah and Lot. Transmigration into women is considered a 
punishment for men. See HAD, p. 151. Nevertheless, unlike sinners who transmigrate 
into animals with no chance for regret, pious and obedient women transmigrate into 
men. See HIF, p. 98; HAD, pp. 149-150. In the Umm al-kitab, the rebelling angel 
‘Azazil and his demons turn into beautiful women in order to tempt the angels to 
sin (compare with the Bible, Genesis 6:2-4). According to the Haft wa-'l-azilla, the 
women were all created from sins of the devil. See Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi l-Islam, 
pp. 128, 173. This anti-feminism can also be traced in early Ismā'īlism in a tradition 
concerning a feminine aspect of the divinity called kūnī (be!, feminine form of the 
kun of the creation), which was responsible for the original sin in the world of light. 
This tradition was preserved in a rare treatise by the Ismaili dā ī (propagandist) Abū 
‘Isa al-Murshid (tenth century). See S. M. Stern, Studies in Early Ismā īlism (Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press/Leiden: Brill, 1983), pp. 3-29 (Arabic text pp. 7-16). See also H. Halm, 
The Empire of the Mahdi: The Rise of the Fatimids, trans. M. Bonner (Leiden: Brill, 
1996), p. 17. 
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36:1-14), while it is only hinted at in the Quran (al-Baqara [2]: 343), 
the miracle of the dry bones is explained in Arabic by most of the 
Muslim commentaries on this last verse.*? 

Another tradition that is read at Nawrüz concerns a strange descrip- 
tion of the gibāb al-Farisiyya (Persian cycles of time), based on anony- 
mous epistles (rasā il, sing. risāla) that al-Tabarani received from a 
certain group of ahl al-tawhid, but about which he gives no details. 
These epistles divide the Persian cycles into four layers or generations 
(tabagāt, sing. tabaqa) called by the names of Bahman (the Persian 
Vohu Mana, the Good Thought of the Avesta):** al-Bahmāniyya 
al-kubrā (great Bahman), al-Bahmāniyya al-'uzmà (immense Bahman), 
al-Bahmāniyya al-hamrā (red Bahman) and al-Bahmāniyya al-baydā 
(white Bahmān). The list of the ashkhās of each layer leaves no doubt 
as to the Zoroastrian inspiration of the anonymous epistles, as for 
example the name of Hormüz (Ahura Mazda) as well as legendary 
and famous Persian kings from antiquity to the Sassanian period.*^ 
Al-Tabarani himself explains that these epistles contain the expla- 
nation of “the Persian religions from ancient times”.** The explicit 
appearance of a Zoroastrian or quasi-Zoroastrian text in the most 
important book of holidays of the Nusayri religion demands further 
study concerning the influence of Iranian religions on Nusayrism. 

At Nawrüz, the Nusayris are asked to read the traditional saying 
that the celebration of this day was held in the house of Ibn Nusayr 
in Basra. During the celebration, Ibn Nusayr is said to have revealed 
the betrayal of Ishaq al-Ahmar and his group soon after he told his 
disciples about the people who betrayed Moses rather than the seventy 
people who were loyal to him after the sin of the Golden Calf (Ourān, 
al-A'raf [7]: 155).*? 


15 See, for example, B. M. Wheeler, Prophets in the Quran: An Introduction to the 
Quran and Muslim Exegesis (London/New York: Continuum, 2002), pp. 250-252. 

+4 Concerning Bahmān, see Bar-Asher, “The Iranian component of the Nusayri 
religion", p. 222; bibliography p. 226 note 66. 

*5 Bar-Asher, "Ihe Iranian component of the Nusayri religion", pp. 221-222. Most 
of these persons can be found in the famous Shahnameh of Firdawsi, who was a con- 
temporary of al-Tabarani. 

26 MA, pp. 209-210. The name of Hormūz also appears in the version of Majmi‘ 
al-a'yād of the Silsilat al-turath al-'Alawi 3, pp. 390-391; here, some names of Persian 
kings, which were impossible to reconstruct in the original manuscripts of Strothmann, 
can be completed. However, the Silsila version seems to contain many printing errors 
in this part of the book in particular. 

27 Ibid., pp. 203-205. 
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The chapter on Nawrüz in Majmū' al-a'yàd is the last in the book. 
It is also the longest, since it contains two other holidays, the “Great 
Thursday" and the Equinox of Mihrajan. 


10.12. Yawm al-Khamis al-Kabir: the holiday of "Great Thursday" 


As Strothmann explains in his introduction to his critical edition of 
the Majmū' al-a'yàd, "Great Thursday” was a Byzantine holiday on the 
Thursday that precedes Easter, and its date and contents were altered 
in Nusayrism.** In the Nusayri calendar this holiday is celebrated 
together with Nawrüz. Its content has nothing to do with Christianity 
and was completely replaced by Iranian symbols. The members of the 
sect are asked to read a tradition of Jannan al-Junbulani, transmitted 
from his master, the yatim Muhammad ibn Jundab, and in his turn 
from Ibn Nusayr. According to this account, Ibn Nusayr explained that 
the mystical meaning of fire is the resurrection of the dead. The sacred 
fire appears in every cycle. For example, in the qubba al-Adamiyya 
(the cycle of Adam) it appeared in the sacrifice of Abel, in the qubba 
al-Müsawiyya (the cycle of Moses) it was in the burning bush from 
where God spoke to Moses, and in the qubba al-Muhammadiyya (the 
cycle of Muhammad) it was the testing of Ibn Saba's belief, when ‘Ali 
ordered that he be burned. After this explanation, Ibn Nusayr asked 
his followers to perform a ritual with water and 'abd al-nür (the special 
wine for mystic sessions), in which they pour water on their faces and 
pray to be forgiven for their sins and be saved from the addad.*” 

Although Christian symbols were completely excluded, there are 
some traces or hints of the original “Great Thursday”, also called 
^Holy Thursday". In Christianity this holiday takes place on the 
Thursday before Easter, to note the day on which the Last Supper of 
Jesus was held. In Christianity “Great Thursday” commemorates Jesus’ 
washing the feet of his disciples and his betrayal by Judas. These two 
elements may be hinted at in the instruction of Ibn Nusayr that the 
face be washed and in the tradition regarding the betrayal of Ishaq 
al-Ahmar. 


#8 R. Stothmann, “Maimun Ibn el-Kasim von Tiberias um 968-1035: Festkalender 
der Nusairier. Grundlegendes Lehrbuch im syrischen Alawitenstaat", Der Islam 27 
(1946), pp. 5-6. 

29 MA, pp. 212-220. 
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10.13 Mihrajan: the holiday of the autumn equinox 


In the Nusayri calendar, the autumn equinox was fixed on 16 Tishrin 
al-Awwal (October), instead of the original Zoroastrian date of 16 
Mihr (the seventh month of the Persian calendar). Its content is 
identical to that of Nawrüz, since for the Nusayris, Mihrajan and the 
Nawrūz represent the two appearances of the ma‘nd to the Persians 
every year in the qubba al-Farisiyya.*' The Nusayrīs celebration of 
these two holidays preserves some Zoroastrian symbols, such as the 
names of gods and kings, but cannot be considered as a continuation 
of the original Iranian religion. Nothing is left of the original cult of 
Mithra in Mihrajan. The Nusayri celebration of Nawrüz and Mihrajan 
seems to reflect the renaissance of these Iranian festivals in Shīī garb. 
It should be explained at this point that these two festivals had already 
been officially recognized by the ‘Abbasid Empire at a time when Ira- 
nian culture and beliefs were mingled with a strong Shii influence. 


During the period of the creation of Nusayrism, two processes reached 
their peak: the Persianization of the Muslim empire (under the Buyids 
in particular) and the Islamization of Persian culture (especially through 
Shri doctrine), or its Arabization by translation of Persian literature 
into Arabic.‘ In the prayer composed by al-Tabarani for Mihrajan, he 
uses words in Persian mixed with Arabic phrases: Ya Nowbahār! (Per- 
sian, Oh Early Spring!) zīnhār! (protection!) be-Bahman (by the Vohu 
Mana) al-azali bi-l-zuhür al-kanahwari (Arabic, the eternal with the 
appearance in the form of clouds) wa-Rüzbeh al-salsali (Salman's 
personification as Rüzbeh) be-mobedh al-mēbadhān (Persian, by the 
supreme judge).*? In the same prayer there is also a hint of the enig- 
matic Persian Umm al-kitab, when al-Tabarani praises the ma nā with 
the unusual expression sabbüh qaddüs (the most praised and holy), 


50 See general explanations of this festival and its celebration by the Muslims, in 
J. Calmard, “Mihragan”, EP, VII (1993), pp. 15-20. 

5! MA, p. 10. 

42 E. Yarshater, "Ihe Persian presence in the Islamic world”, in R. G. Hovannisian 
and G. Sabagh (eds.), The Persian Presence in the Islamic World (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), pp. 4-125; Y. Lev, State and Society in Fatimid Egypt (Leiden: 
Brill, 1991), p. 196; Boyce, Zoroastrians, pp. 159-160. 

^5 MA, pp. 224-225. mobedh mobadhan is the title of the highest judge in Sassanian 
culture, equivalent to the Arabic gādī 'I-gudāt. As for its religious use in Mazdakism as 
a divine title, the cult of Khusraw, who appears among the Nusayri divine personifica- 
tions (for example in MA, p. 211), is also a Mazdean characteristic. See M. Guidi and 
M. Morony, “Mazdak”, EP VI (1991), p. 951. 
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which is also repeated in the text of Jabir ibn 'Abdallah.?* Neverthe- 
less, the Umm al-kitab does not refer to the two Persian equinoxes. 
Al-Tabarani concludes his book with a second prayer for Mihrajan, in 
which the Nusayris ask God to punish the infidels with eternal trans- 
migrations of their souls and to grant his believers crowns of light on 
their heads and to return to the world of light. This last prayer con- 
tains a section in which al-Tabarani praises God, referring to each of 
his merits in alphabetical order. 

The following tables sum up the Nusayri holidays, based on their 
complex double lunar and solar calendar system, according to the 
order of the sana al-Khasibiyya. 


Lunar Calendar 


Date Holiday Original contents — Nusayri significance 
Month of Ramadan Month of fast; Month of silence 
Ramadan revelation of the of'Alīs father and 
Qur'an. John the Baptist’s 
father. Every night 
represents a Nusayri 
saint. 
1 Shawwal ‘Id al-Fitr Break of the fast of | The emanation of 
Ramadan. Muhammad from the 
ma nā; the abolition 
of the taqiyya at the 
end of time. 
10-13 Dhū ‘Id al-Adha The sacrifice of The habta; the end 
'1-Hijja Ismail. of time and return 
of the mahdi to 
maintain justice. 


18 Dhū l-Hijja ‘Id al-Ghadir 


Nomination of 
"Ali as successor 


Declaration of the 
divinity of ‘Ali; 


of the Prophet appearance of ‘Ali on 

Muhammad in the last day in Ghadir 

Ghadir Khumm. Khumm to punish 
the first three caliphs. 


84 MA, p. 223 line 8, compare with UK, fol. 22a, 46a, 124b, 144b, 152a, 189a; Halm, 


al-Ghunüsiyya fi l-Islàm, pp. 95, 96, 105, 135. See this expression in KHC, fol. 10b. The 
blessing sabbüh gaddūs is used in Imāmī literature as that of the angels praising God 
while surrounding his throne; see, for example, al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, vol. 26, pp. 
87. In Umm al-kitab every mystic who hears the divine Imams’ explanation declares 
that: “Indeed ‘Ali and Muhammad are sabbüh gaddūs”. 

+5 MA, pp. 225-228. 
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Date Holiday 


Original contents 
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Nusayri significance 


21 Dhū l-Hijja ‘Id al-Mubāhala 


29 Dhū l-Hijja ‘Id al-Firāsh 


10 Muharram Yawm ‘Ashir(a’) 


9 Rabī Magtal Dulām 

al- Awwal 

15 Sha bān Laylat Nisf 
Sha bān 


Conversion of 

the Christians of 
Najrān to Islam 
after their leader 
was impressed by 
the prayer of the ahl 
al-bayt. 


The day ‘Ali 
sacrificed himself 
by replacing 
Muhammad in his 
bed the night the 
latter was supposed 
to be murdered by 
the Meccans. 


Mourning of the 
martyrdom of 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali in 
Karbala. 


A popular (not 
formal) Shri festival 
of the death of 
Caliph “Umar. 


A night of divine 
blessing, in which 
‘Ali used to spend 
the night reading 
from the Ourān and 


praying. 


Conversion of the 
Christians of Najran 
after they understood 
the divine nature of 
‘Ali, Muhammad and 
Salman. 


Identical to Imami 
tradition, except for 
the prayer to the 
divine ‘Ali. 


Docetic doctrine 
maintains that 
Husayns death 

was only apparent, 
thus mourning is 
forbidden. The same 
applies to Jesus who 
was sacrificed only in 
appearance. 


Day of celebration 
of all the demonic 
leaders in history 
such as: Pharaoh, 
Goliath and ‘Umar. 


Spiritual ziyāra 
(pilgrimage replaced 
by a prayer) to 
Husayn and to al- 
Khasibi; spiritual 
ziyara of Ibn Nusayr 
and the five holy 
ahl al-Bayt; vision 
of Salman of ‘Ali’s 
prophecy of the night 
of the Last Judgment. 
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Solar Calendar 


Date Holiday Original contents — Nusayri significance 
17 Adhar al-Sābi' ‘Ashar Celebration in honor 
(March) min Adhar of Ibn Nusayr. 

4 Nīsān (end Nawriz Persian New Year, Commemoration of 
March-April) / (Zoroastrianism) vernal eguinox. the ma'nās 

Favardīn appearances in the 
Māh 1 gubba al-Fārisiyya. 
Yawm Great Thursday/ Thursday before the The appearance of 


al-Khamīs Holy Thursday Last Supper of Jesus the manā in fire. 
al-Kabir (the (Christianity) (Easter). 


same day as 

Nawrüz) 

16 Tishrin Mihrajan Persian Festival of ^ Same contents as 
al-Awwal (Zoroastrianism) Mithra, autumnal that of Nawrüz. 
(October) equinox. 

24/25 Kanan  Laylatal-Milad Birth of Jesus. Docetic birth of 
al-Awwal (Christianity) Jesus. 
(December) 


Nusayri sources give several explanations for the fact that the calendar 
contains twelve months. The most important tradition cites Mufaddal 
ibn ‘Umar, who explains that the twelve months, like the twelve hours 
of the day, represent the twelve Imams.? Another tradition explains 
that the twelve months represent the twelve sons of 'Abd al-Muttalib 
(the Prophet Muhammad’s grandfather) and the four holy months (of 
the hajj: Dhū 1-Oa da, Dhū 1-Hijja, Muharram and Rajab) correspond 
to the four children of the Prophet (who did not survive).**” 

Also interesting are the Nusayri explanations for the meaning of the 
word ‘id (holiday). All the explanations to be found are given by al-Jilli, 
who was the first to organize the sect's calendar. In his Batin al-salāt, 
he uses the root of the word, ‘.w.d (‘ada or a'āda, to return). Thus, he 
replaces the word “d by a parallel, the word raja, i.e. the return of the 
mahdi at the end of time. In other words, all the holidays represent the 
same apocalyptic expectation of the muwahhidün.** A1-Jillī continues 


436 IM, pp. 251-253. 
57 MKH, p. 196. 
438 KBS, p. 253. 
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his discussion with a more complex explanation for the same root 
“to return”, which is that every holiday represents the return of the 
appearance of the divinity in the form of one of the ashkhās in order 
to give the believers a chance to return (i āda) to the state before the 
yawm al-azilla and their fall into the material world.*? In his Risdla 
al-Masīhiyya, al-Jilli explains that the word “d is a parallel of ‘awda, 
which means "return", since Jesus returned to his believers after his 
occultations (ghaybat) in the form of each of his twelve Apostles and 
will return at the end of time.* The apocalyptic doctrine is repeated 
in al-Khasibi’s Diwan. It is referred to in typical Shri terms: “the white 
return” (al-raj'a al-baydā ), “the great return” (al-raj'a al-kubrā) and 
“the day of resurrection" (yawm al-giyvāma).**' 

At the end of time, after the return of the mahdi to avenge the mur- 
der of Husayn (even if only in appearance) and to kill all the enemies 
of the Imāms (the addād and their followers), the Nusayris will return 
to their original state, namely they will return to the world of light. 
Until then, the mystics will concentrate their efforts to elevate their 
souls to a higher spiritual level. Some of them, who purify their souls, 
will reach the world of light even before the Day of Judgment. 


^9? Ibid., p. 254. 
40 RM, pp. 301-302. 
^! DKH, fol. 10a, 25b-27b, 39b, 40a, 86b, 87b, 93a-94b. 
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IDENTITY BETWEEN SUNNA AND SHI'A 


The attitude of Sunnis and Shīīs towards the religious identity of the 
Nusayri sect in Middle Ages has not yet been studied or examined in 
its larger historical context.' This subject is of tremendous importance 
for the understanding of the Shi'i- Sunni ideological conflict as well as 
for the understanding of background interests in modern Middle East- 
ern politics. Since the 'Alawis have become a leading group in Syria, it 
is possible to talk today about a Shri- Alawi-Sunni triangle as a prom- 
inent political axis, involving struggles and negotiations between many 
countries in the Middle East (mainly Iran, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia). However, during most of the medieval period, the 
Nusayris were a small minority in Syria and Lebanon, with very lim- 
ited involvement in the turbulent political events of their region. Their 
perpetual state of war and instability raised suspicions against the 
strange Shii sect located in a territory inhabited by a Sunni majority. 
Moreover, this small minority was ruled for most of the time by Sunni 
dynasties (Abbasids, Seljuks, Ayyubids and finally Ottomans) when 
this western part of the Muslim world was in permanent conflict with 
the Fātimid—Ismā īlī empire in Egypt and North Africa as well as with 
the Shri empires in the east (Buyids, Safavids and others in Persia). 
The brief era of Shri dominance (mid-tenth century to mid-eleventh 
century) in Iraq and Syria was a crucial period for the creation of the 
Nusayri identity. This identity is based on the personality of al-Khasibi, 
who served as an example of the right believer, and who used taqiyya 
in a way that would enable the sect to survive, and later on even to 
ensure the protection of strong allies and the legitimization of some of 
the leaders of the sect by the Imami Shri authorities in modern times. 
However, in the orthodox Shīī world, crystallized after the ghayba, a 
debate was developing as to the question of whether the Nusayris were 


! This chapter is partly based on my doctoral dissertation, Les Nusayri- Alawis entre 
Sunna et Shi'a—refus et acceptation selon les sources arabes médiévales et modernes 
(Paris: Sorbonne, 2005) in which this issue was discussed for the first time. 
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to be considered a dangerous, excommunicated group of Ghulat or a 
branch of Shīism and an important potential ally in Syria. 

In the study of the identity of the Nusayris between Shīism and 
Sunnism, three major factors should be considered: the tagiyya of 
al-Khasibi among the Nusayris, the suspicions of the Sunnis that the 
members of this sect were collaborating with their enemies, and the 
Shri internal polemic concerning their attitude towards the sect. 


1. Two Shi'i attitudes 

In this chapter, an attempt is made to prove that the Shii attitude 
towards the Nusayris is not homogeneous, since there are two coexis- 
tent judgments concerning the Ghulat in Imami literature. The most 
prominent attitude is a negative one. When asked about the Ghulāt, 
Imami scholars explain that the Imams had declared their excommu- 
nication (barā a) and usually add their own negative opinion concern- 
ing them. Although the Ghulat appear in the late Imami literature as 
a marginal excommunicated group of heretical Shiis, this image does 
not seem to correspond to historical truth. It may be claimed that the 
Ghulat were a group belonging to an inner circle of the Imams. 


1.1 Al-Majlisi's excommunication of the Ghulat 


The most prominent example of the negative Shri attitude towards 
the Ghulat is the view of the famous Imami scholar Muhammad Bāgir 
al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699 or 1111/1700), a leading figure in the conser- 
vative line of the Shi'a. Although the focus here is on medieval writ- 
ings, and al-Majlisi lived at the end of the Safavid period, his famous 
Bihar al-anwar represents a summary of the medieval literature. In 
his chapter on the “refutation of extremism” (nafy al-ghulūw), he cites 
medieval Imami scholars, mainly the two Iraqis Abū ‘Amr al-Kashshi 
(d. 340/951) and Muhammad ibn al-Hasan al-Tūsī (d. 460/1067). Their 
opinion is that the Ghulat are heretics (kuffar, sing. kafir) and polythe- 
ists (mushrikün), that the Imàms had declared their excommunication 
(barā'a), and that they are all doomed to burn in hell.” The Imam Ja far 
al-Sadiq is cited saying: 


> Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwār, vol. 25, pp. 265-266, 304, 342. 
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Warn your young people against the Ghulat so that the latter will not 
corrupt them, since the Ghulat are the worst of God’s creation, reducing 
God’s might and considering his servants as God. In the name of God! 
The Ghulat are worse than the Jews and Christians and the Magians 
[Zoroastrians] who are polytheists. Then he [Ja far] said: if a ghālī were 
to return to us we would not accept him, but if a muqassir [deficient 
Shri] were to join us we would accept him. Then he was asked: Why is 
that so, O son of the messenger of God? He replied: The ghālī usually 
neglects prayer, almsgiving, fasting and the pilgrimage [pillars of Islam] 
and he can never get rid of his habits and return to the worship of God, 
while when he knows about the obligation, the mugassir obeys it.? 


Al-Majlisr's resentment of the Ghulat derives mainly from the ten- 
dency of these mystics to neglect the zahir, the obligations of Islam. 
Hence, the neglect of the batin by the muqassir seems to him less 
problematic. According to al-Majlisi, the ghulūw is alien to Islam and 
derives from Christianity and Judaism. The view of Jesus, a prophet in 
Islam, as God himself, is considered the view of a Christian ghulūw. 
According to Shri tradition, "Alī declared: “I repudiate the Ghulat as 
Jesus’ repudiation (barā a) of the Christians”.* The Jewish ghulūw is 
considered more dangerous, since it penetrated into Islam through 
a convert. According to a Shri tradition, a Jew called ‘Abdallah ibn 
Saba, an important ghālī and a Nusayri saint, who was of Yemeni ori- 
gin and had converted to Islam, translated his exaggerated admiration 
for the biblical Joshua into an exaggerated admiration of the Muslim 
‘Ali. ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’ explained that "Alī is the wasi of Muhammad, 
his spiritual successor, as Joshua was to Moses. Ibn Saba’ was the first 
to claim that the rule of ‘Ali was a religious duty (fard), not only a 
political claim, the first to curse 'Ali's enemies and declare their heresy, 
and the first to deny 'Alr's death. Ironically, the “exaggerated” claims 
of Ibn Saba’ eventually became the fundamental doctrines in Imami 
Shi‘ism. Aware of this fact, al-Kashshi and al-Nawbakhti both write at 
the end of their biography of Ibn Saba’: “This is the reason why those 
who deny the Shi'a claim that the source of their belief is taken from 


> Ibid., pp. 265-266. The claims concerning the Jews and Christians here contra- 
dict those later in the same chapter, which say that the ghulat are worse than Jews 
and Christians since they are monotheists and the ghulāt are polytheists. See ibid., 
p. 304. 

+ Ibid., p. 266. 
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Judaism [asl al-rafd (al-Kashshi: al-tashayyu' wa-'l-rafd) ma khüdh 
min al-yahüdiyya]" ^ 

The Nusayri al-Jillī also dedicated a long paragraph to attacking the 
doctrine of tafwid (delegation), which is prominent in Ghulat thought. 
According to this doctrine, God delegated his powers to the Imàms to 
turn them into superhuman or even divine persons. In Nusayri theol- 
ogy, the understanding of the tafwid is an intermediate stage in the 
spiritual progress of the mystic between tagsīr and tawhid, i.e. between 
the understanding of only the exoteric religion and the understand- 
ing of the esoteric meaning.* Modaressi assumes that there was an 
offshoot called Mufawwida among the Iraqi Shi'a of the post-ghayba 
period (tenth century) who believed that God had delegated some of 
his powers to the Imams. According to his hypothesis, this group was 
opposed by the mugassira advocating the zāhir only and insisting that 
the Imams were human beings.’ Al-Majlisīs view represents a con- 
tinuation of the conservative thought of the muqassira. He rejects the 
Ghulat’s fundamental concept of the divine Imam and Docetism: 


It is our view concerning the Prophet and the Imams, peace be upon 
them, that some of them were killed by the sword and some were poi- 
soned and that it has happened to them in reality and it was not by 
illusion (mā shubbiha amruhum)...those who claim it do not belong to 
our religion in any sense.* 


As to the term tafwid, instead of rejecting it, al-Majlisi limits its mean- 
ing to the delegation of the ability to give the right commentary to 
God's words transmitted to the Prophet Muhammad.’ Al-Majlisi also 
stresses that no autonomy was given to the Imams: “They permit [only] 
what God permits, and forbid only what he forbids and they do only 
what God asks them to do, because they are not more than respectable 


> Ibid., p. 287; this version of al-Kashshi appears with more details in al- Nawbakhti, 
Firag al-Shi'a, pp. 22-23. See also M. G. Hodgson, "Abdallah ibn Saba’”, EI? I (1960), 
p. 51; W. F. Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians: Shi'i Extremists in Early Muslim Iraq 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), pp. 9-19. The Nusayris define their 
religion as rafd, like the rest of the Shīs; see, for example, DMS, pp. 44, 180 (rafd li- 
'I-Sunna = opposition to Sunnism). 

6 FRR, p. 114. 

7 Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 19-51. See an example of the mention 
of the two groups, in al-Majlisi, Bihār al-anwar, vol. 25, pp. 336-337. 

* Al-Majlisi, ibid., pp. 342-343. 

? Tbid., p. 332. 
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human beings. They are able to know God’s will, as do prophets, by 


inspiration (wahy)”."° 


A harsh verdict appears at the end of the chapter: 


Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) explained: ghulūw in Arabic means to 
go beyond the limit and to deviate from the object. God said: "People 
of the Book! Do not exaggerate in your religion and do not say con- 
cerning God what is wrong" (Quran, al-Nisa’ [4]: 170), so he forbade 
going beyond the limit concerning Jesus and warned them from devi- 
ating from what is said [in the holy book]. Hence he considered what 
the Christians believed to be ghulūw...and the Ghulat pretending to be 
Muslims [al-mutazāhirīna bi-’l-Islam] are those who attributed divinity 
to the Imams...and they are infidels led astray; the commander of the 
believers’ [Al's] verdict was to kill them and to burn them in fire and 
the Imāms verdict was that they are infidels and deviate from Islam." 


The verdict of al-Mufid, the famous Imami scholar from the Buyid 
period, is backed by that of one of the four sufara’ (mediators), Abū 
Ja far Muhammad, who cursed Ibn Nusayr in public: 


We have no need to judge them [the Ghulat] and to clarify their matter 
since Abü Ja'far, may God have mercy upon him, [already] concluded 
concerning the ghulūw as follows: Know that the ghulūw concerning the 
Prophet and the Imams is merely in the belief that they were Gods or 
God's assistants in the [ordering of] cults or the creation and the [con- 
trol of the] welfare of people, or the belief that God is incarnated in them 
or united himself with them, or the belief that they knew the absent 
[al-ghayb, one of God's names, or simply “esoteric matters"] without 
any divine inspiration, or the belief that the Imams were prophets or the 
belief in the transmigration of the soul from one of them to another, or 
the belief that their knowledge dismisses them from all obligations and 
they are not obligated to neglect the sins. All these beliefs are [consid- 
ered] atheism [ilhād], heresy [kufr] and deviation from the religion [of 
Islam]... [Abū Ja far concludes with the same order of the Imams to kill 
them]. 


This verdict cited by al-Majlisi concerns the Nusayris as well, since 
they appear previously among the other Ghulat in the same chapter 
of “refutation of ghulūw”, citing al-Kashshi: 


A man called Muhammad ibn Nusayr al-Namiri/Numayri from Basra 
claimed that God did not appear except in this era and that he is only 


10 Ibid., p. 339; see also HK, p. 444. 
u A]-Majlisi, ibid., pp. 324-325. See also the same verdict in ibid., p. 342. 
2 Ibid., p. 336. 
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‘Ali and the small group [shirdhima] of the Nusayris belongs to him. 
They are a group [believing in] antinomianism [ibahiyya] who neglected 
the obligations and laws and permitted what is forbidden and prohib- 
ited. One of their claims is: the Jews are right although we are not from 
them and that the Christians are right although we do not belong to 
them.” 


Although al-Majlisī's severe judgment is not included in a fatwa, it 
can be considered as one representing the view of the conservative 
Akhbārī branch of Shīism, propagating the reliance on the Qur'an and 
Hadith as the only sources of law and rejecting independent interpre- 
tation (ijtihad). The accusations against the Ghulat in general, and the 
Nusayris in particular, contain the most severe terms of heresy" and 
may give the impression that they were totally rejected by the Shia. 
However, it seems that al-Majlisrs choice of citations from the medi- 
eval scholars was selective, since another view concerning the Nusayris 
existed in the Middle Ages, and continues to have influence on Shri 
thought until today. 


1.2 An indulgent Shīī view concerning the Nusayris 


As already noted, the view of al-Majlisi does not represent the Shia as 
a whole, but only the conservative line of the muqassira and later the 
Akhbaris. As is to be expected, a less severe judgment is maintained by 
the other offshoot of the Shia, those who legitimize the batin and the 
ta wil or at least permit the ulamā to allow the use of ijtihād concern- 
ing the Ourān and the Hadith. Since this branch, called Usüli, became 
much stronger than the Akhbari in modern Shrism, it merits special 
attention. The famous heresiographical book Firaq al-Shia (sects of 
the Shia) by al-Nawbakhti (d. 310/922) reflects a different view from 
that of al-Majlisi. The very title of the book reflects the idea that there 
are many sects that deserve the title “Shi'a”, an opinion criticized by 
the publishers of the book in Lebanon (1984). For al-Nawbakhti, 


5 [bid., 285-286. 

^ See an explanation concerning the various terms for heresy in B. Lewis, Islam in 
History: Ideas, People, and Events in the Middle East (new ed., Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing, 2002), pp. 283-294. 

5 See the introduction by the Lebanese editor and the publisher at the beginning 
of the book: al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shīa, p. a and the preceding one, which has no 
number. 
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the schism is a normal and legitimate phenomenon in Shr'ism. At the 
beginning of his book he notes: 


The Shri sects and others were divided as to the issue of the imāma 
[the question of who is the legitimate Imam] in every period after the 
death of each Imam and [even] when he was alive, since the Prophet 
Muhammad died, and in the present book we mention what we have 
gathered concerning its sects [of the Shia], their views [ārā, sing. ra’y] 
and their polemic [ikhtilaf], as well as what we have not mentioned for 
reasons [‘ilal, sing. 'illa] of their division and polemic.'* 


Al-Nawbakhti informs us that after the death of the eleventh Imam 
Hasan al-‘Askari the Shia was divided into fourteen sects, and that 
the Imamiyya (today the orthodox Shīism) was only one of them." 
Even though al-Nawbakhti considers only the Imamiyya, to which 
he belongs, as the right group, his criticism of the other sects is very 
limited. When dealing with Ibn Nusayr, al-Nawbakhti accuses him 
of adultery and deems his sect, the Namiriyya/Numayriyya, to be 
Ghulat.^ Nevertheless, al-Nawbakhti never regards any of the sects as 
heretical (kafir) or as atheist (ilhad). As Muhammad Javad Mashkur 
notes in the introduction to his French translation of Firaq al-Shi'à, 
"Nawbakhti, like Shahrastani, is content with loyally reporting the 
opinions of the different sects, and it is only very rarely that he calls 
down the divine curse upon those who wanted to elevate their leaders 
to the level of God".'? 

Mashkur's comparison between the attitude of al-Nawbakhti and 
that of the Shri? scholar Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastānī 
(d. 548/1153), author of the famous Milal wa-'l-nihal, is correct. In 
this book, the belief of the Nusayris regarding the Imams as divine 
incarnations is presented as their theory (qawl), not as a heresy. In 


6 Ibid., p. 2. 

7 Ibid., pp. 96-112. 

!5 Ibid., pp. 93-94. 

9 M. J. Mashkur, Al-Nawbakhti: Les sectes Shiites: Traduction annotée avec intro- 
duction (2nd ed., Tehran: no publisher, 1980), p. 5. 

? The identity of al-Shahrastani is still difficult to determine. Ibn Taymiyya thought 
he was an Imàmi Shīī, but most of the Sunni scholars identified him as an Ismaili 
who practiced tagiyya in order to avoid persecution. See the introduction to the 
French translation of al-Shahrastani’s book, D. Gimaret and G. Monnot (trans., intro., 
notes), Shahrastani: Livre des religions et des sectes (Paris: Peeters/Unesco, 1986), pp. 
59-62; D. Steigerwald, "Al-Shahrastànr's contribution to medieval Islamic thought", in 
T. Lawson (ed.), Reason and Inspiration in Islam: Theology, Philosophy and Mysticism 
in Muslim Thought (London/New York: I. B. Tauris, 2005), pp. 265-266. 
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addition, he concludes his chapter with the phrase: “We have fin- 
ished our discussion of Islamic sects”, without excommunicating the 
Nusayrīs.”' Gimaret and Monnot note that the tone of al-Shahrastani 
is moderate. The latter presents the diverse doctrines of Islamic sects 
as theories or theses (qawl, pl. aqwal/madhhab pl. madhahib) and not 
as heresies or matters of defamation (dalālāt/fadā il), a typical Sunni 
terminology. Al-Shahrastani accuses the Ghulat of confusion (hayra) 
but not of heresy (kufr).? If it is in doubt that al-Shahrastani repre- 
sents Imàmi Shīī thought because of his questionable identity, another 
example of an indulgent attitude towards the Nusayris may be used, 
that of an Imami religious authority, al- Allàma al-Hilli (d. 726/1325). 
The view of al-Hilli, who is considered a pioneering medieval Usüli 
thinker, is opposed to that of the Akhbari al-Majlisi, as to the status 
of the Ghulāt. 

The studies of Henri Laoust concerning pluralism in Islam? back the 
hypothesis concerning the existence of another attitude towards the 
Nusayris in Shīism that is more moderate. In his studies he uses 
the example of al-Hasan ibn Yusuf al-Hilli, an important Imami theo- 
logian, who succeeded in influencing the ruler of Persia, the Ilkhanid 
Oljeitu, to convert to Shīism and to declare Shii Islam as the state's 
official religion at the beginning of the fourteenth century. The strug- 
gle between the Ilkhānate and the Mamluks became, for a short time, a 
Shīī-Sunnī struggle (before the next Ilkhānid ruler converted to Sun- 
nism). At the ruler's demand, al-Hilli wrote his Minhaj al-karama fi 
ma'rifat al-imama, which was refuted by the famous Mamluk theolo- 
gian Ibn Taymiyya in his Minhdj al-sunna. The polemic between these 
two scholars is relevant to this study. The attitude towards the Nusayris 
was one of the issues of controversy. While for Ibn Taymiyya the 
Nusayris were the worst heretics, for al-Hilli they were Muslim Shris 
who were to be condemned only for their exaggerated admiration of 
"Alī. This relative indulgence is explained by Laoust as an attempt by 
al-Hilli to unite “the big family of the Shri diaspora". Laoust does not 
consider this attitude to be a real religious reconciliation between the 
Imamiyya on one hand, and the Nusayriyya and other non-orthodox 
Shii sects on the other, but rather a tactical need for their collabora- 


? A]-Shahrastàni, Al-milal wa-'l-nihal, pp. 192-193. 

? Gimaret and Monnot, Shahrastani, pp. 44—45. 

3 A collection of his articles on this subject were gathered in H. Laoust, Pluralisme 
dans l'Islam (Paris: Geuthner, 1983). 
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tion under Mamlūk rule.” Indeed, al-Hilli's Khulāsat al-aqwal demon- 
strates an extremely negative attitude concerning the founders of the 
Nusayri sect. Ibn Nusayr is mentioned as a scholar who was cursed by 
the Imam ‘Ali al-Hādī,” and al-Khasībī is described as “possessing a 
corrupted theology, a liar, a holder of a cursed belief which should be 
rejected"? Nevertheless, another description of Ibn Nusayr appears 
elsewhere in the same book, where he is mentioned as being pre- 
sented in the book of du afā (unreliable transmitters of Hadith) of Ibn 
al-Ghada'iri (Imami scholar of the eleventh century) as the eponym of 
the Nusayri sect, but is described as “one of the most respected men 
of Basra in knowledge" (min afādil ahl al-Basra 'ilman)." It is inter- 
esting that the Nusayris and their founders are condemned by al-Hilli 
but are never excluded from the Muslim community as they are by 
al-Majlisi. They are cursed but not declared heretics or atheists. The 
reason for this indulgence seems to be more complex than a tactical 
alliance against the Sunni enemy. 


1.3 The ambivalent attitude towards the Ghulāt 


It is difficult to reach a decisive conclusion concerning the question 
of the difference between Mufawwida and Muqassira and between 
the Usüli and the Akhbaris attitude towards the Nusayris. Although 
it seems that the Usüli permission for ijtihdd enables a more liberal 
view concerning mystical sects, a further study covering more sources 
should be undertaken. The indulgent attitude towards the Nusayris is 
perhaps not merely the result of the late Ustli-Akhbari conflict but 
also that of the special status of the Ghulat in early Shīism. 

The Imàmi ambivalence does not concern merely the Nusayris, 
but also the Ghulat who preceded them. In his study of early Shīism, 
Leyakat Takim notes that in Imami literature there is an ambivalent 
attitude towards Jabir ibn Yazid al-Ju'fi, a well-known ghālī from 
Kufa (and a Nusayri saint). Some consider him an "extremist" and 
some a reliable transmitter of traditions. Shii biographers even defend 


^ H.Laoust., “La critique du Sunnisme dans la doctrine d'al-Hilli", REI 34 (1966), pp. 
58-59; "Les fondements de l'Imamat dans le Minhaj d'al- Hilli", REI 66 (1978), p. 318. 

3 Al-Hasan ibn Yusuf al-Hilli, Khulāsat al-aqwal fi ma'rifat al-rijāl (Qumm: 
Muassasat Nashr al-Fagāha, 1996), p. 410. 

26 A]-Hilli, Khulasat al-agwāl, p. 339. 

7 Ibid., p. 405. 
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him against the Sunni accusation of insanity by explaining that his 
behavior was a result of his practice of tagiyya in order to prevent 
his arrest by the Umayyad authorities.’ Al-Hilli is content to describe 
Abt '1-Khattāb as a “cursed person” (malin) and Mufaddal as an 
unreliable transmitter (da īf) who backed Abt 1-Khattāb but attacked 
the other Ghulat. He cites al-Kashshīs condemnation and praise of 
Mufaddal (barāa and madh/thanā).” The ambivalence begins with 
the first ghali ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’. According to Imami tradition, when 
‘Ali ordered that Ibn Saba’ be burnt because he claimed the divinity of 
the Imam, his followers urged him to reconsider, saying: “Would you 
kill a person who propagates love for the family of the Prophet and 
loyalty to the Imams and the denunciation (barā a) of your enemies?” 
‘Ali then changed his decision and expelled him to al-Mada'in.? This 
decision was merely symbolic, since it was difficult to excommuni- 
cate the Ghulat who were the most zealous propagators of the Shia. 
Al-Khasibi was not the first ghālī who was also considered an Imāmī 
authority. Mufaddal ibn Umar, the most cited ghālī in the Nusayri 
literature and a saint in their theology, appears in al-Majlisrs Bihar 
al-anwar as an important Imami authority. For example, Mufaddal 
is one of the witnesses to the transmission of the wasiyya (spiritual 
testament to lead the community) from the Imam Jafar to his son 
Musa l-Kàzim.?! He is said to have received personal instructions 
from Jafar in matters of medicine,” theology? and liturgy.” It is also 
mentioned that Ja far ordered that Mufaddal be cursed when he heard 
that he claimed the Imam’s ability to control the welfare of people 
(rizq).*° Like al-Hillī, al-Majlisī also accuses Mufaddal of backing Abū 
'1-Khattāb.** It is interesting to note that al-Nawbakhti does not men- 
tion Mufaddal in his Firaq al-Shia, a fact that indicates he did not 
consider him to be a ghālī at all. 


** L, N. Takim, The Heirs of the Prophet: Charisma and Religious Authority in Shi'ite 

Islam (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 2006), pp. 163-179. 
? Al-Hilli, Khulāsat al-aqwal, pp. 407, 429. 

30 Al-Nawbakhti, Firaq al-Shi'a, p. 22. 

31 Al-Majlisi, Bihar al-Anwār, vol. 47, pp. 253, 348; vol. 48, pp. 15-17. 

32 Ibid., vol. 59, p. 259. 

3 Ibid., vol. 48, p. 22. 

> Ibid., vol. 88, p. 200. 

* Ibid., vol. 25, p. 301. 

* Ibid., p. 323. 
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In his taqiyya al-Khasibi makes a clever use of Mufaddal’s mystical 
traditions, which he cites in his writings for his sect? and also of his 
orthodox traditions in the book dedicated to the Imàmi Hamdānids.** 

The explanation for this odd ambivalence seems to be the awareness 
of the Imami scholars that the Ghulat, whom they rejected as heretics 
after the ghayba, had been the main developers of theological ideas in 
the Shia, such as the obligation to curse the first three Caliphs and 
the sahaba who rejected ‘Ali, the belief in the divine light transmitted 
from one Imam to his successor and that of the return of the Imam 
at the end of time (raj'a). All these beliefs were originally considered 
as ghulūw but were later adopted by orthodox Shīism. Some beliefs 
of the Ghulat were rejected but preserved in some circles that later 
became mystical sects, such as Shaykhism and Baha'ism in nineteenth- 
century Persia. 

Muhammad Amir-Moezzi's work on early Shīism sheds light on 
the status of the Ghulat. Basing his theory on early Imami sources, 
Basa@ir al-darajat of al-Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/930) in particular, 
he concludes that the original Shri community contained two circles, 
external and internal. The first was the mass of believers, the 'amma, 
initiated only in the exoteric religion, the zahir. This external circle was 
not far from Sunnism in theological matters. The second was the inner 
circle, the exalted minority of the khdssa who were close to the Imam, 
and who were initiated into the mystical knowledge, the batin. In this 
internal circle the main ideas of the Shia were shaped, based on the 
idea that the Imàm possessed supernatural powers and shared mystical 
knowledge (ilm) with his close intimates.” This two-cycle structure 
was a means to preserve tagiyya. When someone from the inner circle 
exposed its secrets, the Imàm cursed him not for his words, but for 
violating the taqiyya. In most cases, this condemnation did not involve 
excommunication, and some Ghulat passed from the inner circle of an 
Imam to that of his successor (such as the passage of Ibn Nusayr from 
the circle of ‘Ali al-Hadi to that of Hasan al- Askar1).? 


57 See, for example, the tradition in which Ja'far is said to explain to Mufaddal the 
levels of transmigration: ARM, pp. 22-23. 

* HK, pp. 392-444. 

? M. A. Moezzi, Le guide divin dans le Shi'isme originel: aux sources de l'ésotérisme 
en Islam (Paris: Verdier, 1992), pp. 228-243, 305-306. 

 Tbid., pp. 313-315. 
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A paragraph in the Umm al-kitab backs the hypothesis that the 
Ghulat were criticized for violating the taqiyya and not for the con- 
tents of their preaching. According to this paragraph, some known 
mystics, such as Jabir al-Ju'fi and Jabir ibn “Abdallah, claimed before 
the Imam al-Bāgir that Ibn Saba’ did not deserve his cruel death and 
that they believed in the same doctrines for which he was killed. Then 
al-Bāgir explained to them that Ibn Saba’ should not have revealed a 
secret that would be revealed only by the mahdi at the end of time." 

From this some important conclusions can be drawn. The Ghulat 
were not a marginal group but a part of the inner circle of the Imam. The 
Ghulat transmitted traditions directly from the Imam and preached 
in his name. Sometimes they claimed openly to have received esoteric 
knowledge from him and were accused of ghulūw. Some of the Ghulat 
took a further step and claimed that they also received divine pow- 
ers from him. They were then excommunicated and sometimes even 
put to death by the Sunni authorities. After the ghayba there was a 
need to consolidate the Shia in order to prevent the annihilation of 
the Shri community that had been left without an Imam. The inner 
circle remained without its source of legitimacy, and its role in creat- 
ing new ideas became unnecessary and even disruptive in the forma- 
tion of a theology that would be adequate for the majority of the Shīīs, 
the 'àmma. In this light we should understand the excommunication 
of the Namiriyya/Numayriyya and later of the Nusayriyya as part of 
the general rejection of the mystic groups during the creation of a 
moderate Imami Shi'ism. The Nusayri leaders continued the work of 
the inner circle by developing and summing up the traditions of the 
mystics. 

To conclude, two attitudes were developed towards the Nusayris. 
One attitude rejects them totally together with the rest of the Ghulat, 
considering their mysticism to be a dangerous rival to Imami ortho- 
doxy. Another attitude is more indulgent for theological as well as 
tactical reasons, knowing that the Ghulat come from the same source 
as the Imamiyya and share some mutual beliefs and the same history, 
and that as such, they can serve as useful political allies if needed. 
These interests were as relevant in late medieval history as they are 
still today. 


^ Halm, al-Ghunisiyya fī 'I-Islām, pp. 96-98. 
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2. The Sunni takfir against the Nusayris 


While it is possible to speak of two attitudes in Shri thought, in Sunni 
medieval literature there is conformity as to the total rejection of the 
Nusayris. The Sunni scholars used takfir, a declaration of their heresy 
(kufr), since Shi‘ism was viewed as a problematic Islamic belief, and 
its extremist version, that of the Ghulat, was considered completely 
unacceptable. The Shafii heresiographer ‘abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi 
(d. 429/1037), in his Farq bayna Tl-firaq, considers the Nusayris, whom 
hecalls by their old name Namiriyya/Numayriyya, heretics together with 
the rest of the Ghulat, since "they believe in other Gods not in Allah”.” 
His main accusation is that the sect believes in the incarnation (hulūl) of 
God in Ibn Nusayr as well as in the five members of the Prophet's fam- 
ily: Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, Hasan and Husayn (the ahl al-kisa’),? a 
view that is in fact totally rejected in Nusayri theology. Laoust explains 
that, as in the case of indulgence towards the Shīīs, the Sunni attack 
also has political interests. The Farq bayna 1-firag represents Sunni 
restoration under Caliph al-Qadir (d. 422/1031) after the domination 
of the Shri Buyids.** The hostility towards the Shīīs during the lifetime 
of ‘abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi would intensify in the late Middle Ages 
(twelfth-fourteenth centuries) following the extremely violent activity 
of Shri sects in Syria and Iran against the Sunni authorities, particularly 
of the “Hashishi” Nizari-Isma īlīs. Contrary to historical truth, Shīīs 
were held to blame for the fall of the western Mediterranean coast 
and Jerusalem in particular into the hands of the Christian Crusaders.” 
Another typical Sunni argument after the thirteenth century, this time 
based on historical fact, is the accusation against the Shīīs that they 
collaborated with the Mongols to destroy the ‘Abbasid caliphate.** The 
peak of this anti-Shīī polemic is evident in the writings of Ibn Tay- 
miyya, the well-known Sunni Hanbali scholar of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, whose attack against the Nusayris was part of a general takfir of all 
the Shri sects in Syria. Ibn Taymiyya represents the most severe Sunni 


? “Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi, al-Farq bayna 'I-firag, p. 239. 

^ Ibid., p. 242. 

^ H. Laoust, “La classification des sectes dans le farq d'al-Baghdadi”, REI 39 (1961), 
p. 58. 

5 Concerning the struggle of the Shi'i Fatimid-Isma'ili Empire in Egypt against the 
the Crusaders, see, for example, F. Daftary, The Assassin Legend: Myths of the Isma ilis 
(London/New York: I. B. Tauris, 1995), pp. 66-67. 

4 For the historical events that confirm this accusation, see Halm, Shiism, p. 184. 
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attitude towards the Nusayris, which was not content with declaring 
them heretics, but also demanded their extermination. 


2.1 The fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya” 


The fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya was discussed earlier from a historical per- 
spective. In this chapter the document itself and two other related doc- 
uments are examined, as well as their significance to the Sunni attitude 
towards the Nusayri sect. Since the last translation of this document 
into English a century and a half ago by E. Salisbury (JAOS, 1851) 
suffered from many omissions and was criticized for its inaccuracy by 
St. Guyard, a new translation is offered here (see Appendix 8). St. Guy- 
ard’s article concerning this fatwā, and containing its translation into 
French, dates from the end of the nineteenth century.’ The Arabic 
text used by St. Guyard, which was taken from the manuscripts of the 
French Societé Asiatique, seems to be the most reliable Arabic source, 
since other versions of the same fatwa published later on were altered 
or touched, as explained below. The text contains two parts, an anony- 
mous istiftā, which is a judicial consultation, and a fatwa, a judicial 
decision by Ibn Taymiyya. The study of the two parts reveals consid- 
erable differences between them. The first part shows a great deal of 
knowledge of the Nusayri religion, albeit superficial and inaccurate. 
However, this knowledge is not evident in Ibn Taymiyya’s response.” 
Since other fatwās of Ibn Taymiyya are dealt with later, fatwa (a) is 
treated as the main one. 


(a) 
istifta’ 
What is the view of the noble scholars the religious leaders about the 
Nusayriyya, may Allah forgive them? How could they help to unveil the 
clear truth and oppress the owners of lie, concerning the Nusayriyya, 
who believe in the permissibility of wine, in the transmigration of the 
souls, in the antiquity of the world and the denial of the resurrection 


^ This chapter is partly based, with some additions and added translations, on 
Y. Friedman, "Ibn Taymiyya's fatāwa against the Nusayri- Alawi sect" Der Islam, 82/2 
(2005), pp. 349-363. 

^ M. St. Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya sur les Nossairis, publié pour la pre- 
mière fois avec une traduction nouvelle", Journal asiatique (6ème série) 18 (1871), 
pp. 158-198. 

+ This hint, although not emphasized or detailed, was given by Dussaud in his 
Histoire et religion des Nosairis, pp. XXV-XXVI, 29-30. 
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of the dead and [the existence of] heaven and hell out of our world. 
[They believe] that the five prayers represent five names which are ‘All, 
Hasan and Husayn, Muhsin and Fatima, that the mentioning of these 
five releases them from the cleaning from impurity and from the rest of 
the obligations of the prayer. [See the rest in Appendix 8.]. 


fatwa 


These people called Nusayriyya, they and the other kinds of Qarmatians, 
the Batinis, are more heretical than the Jews and the Christians and even 
more than several heterodox groups. Their damage to the [Muslim] com- 
munity of [the Prophet] Muhammad, may God pray for him and bless 
him, is greater than the damage of the infidels who fight [against the 
Muslims] such as the heretic Mongols, the Crusaders and others, since 
they [Nusayris and other Batinis] are pretending before the uneducated 
Muslims that they are Shīīs and loyal to the People of the House [ahl 
al-bayt] but in reality they do not believe in God, in his messenger, in his 
holy book, in obligation or prohibition, [they do not believe] in reward 
and punishment, in paradise and hell, or in any of the messengers prior 
to Muhammad, may God pray for him and bless him, nor in one of the 
previous religions [prior to Islam]. They rather use the words of God and 
his messenger that are known to the Muslim scholars and would give 
them allegoric interpretation based on matters they invent and call them 
the esoterical sciences. [See the rest of the answer in Appendix 8.] 


While the question focuses on the Nusayris, the first line of the 
response shows clearly that Ibn Taymiyya considered them to be 
part of the Ismaili branch of Shīism. Moreover, as will be demon- 
strated, it becomes clear in the following part of the fatwa that he is 
mainly addressing the Isma ‘lis. The name Nusayriyya is mentioned 
only once in the entire fatwa, in the opening phrase cited above. In 
another part, Ibn Taymiyya mentions the various names of the sect 
under discussion: Mulahida, Isma'iliyya, Qaramita, Bātiniyya, Khur- 
ramiyya and Muhammara, but the name Nusayriyya is missing. All 
these names, excluding the pejorative name Mulahida (apostates) are 
included in the list of names given by al-Ghazali's Fada ih al-bātiniyya 
(twelfth century), which deals exclusively with the Isma'ilis: Batiniyya, 
Qaramita, Qarmatiyya, Khurramiyya, Khurramdiniyya, Isma'iliyya, 
Sab'iyya, Babakiyya, Muhammara and Ta limiyya.? 


5 Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī, Fadāih al-bātiniyya (Cairo: Dar al-Qawmiyya li-'1-Tibā'a 
wa-'1-Nashr, 1964), p. 11. He explains these names in ibid., pp. 11-17. Ibn Taymiyya 
admits having used this book for his purpose. See "Abd al-Rahmān ibn Muhammad 
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Nevertheless, other versions of the same fatwa differ from that of St. 
Guyard. There are serious discrepancies between the versions appear- 
ing in three collections of Ibn Taymiyya's fatawa: al-Fatawa 1-kubrā”' 
Mukhtasar al-fatawa "l-Misriyya? and another Majmü' fatawa.? In 
these three versions, the same paragraph occurs with the list of the 
names of the sect, but in a different order and with the addition of 
the Nusayris: Mulahida, Oarāmita, Batiniyya, Ismā īliyya, Nusayriyya, 
Khurramiyya and Muhammara. It seems reasonable that St. Guyard’s 
version is Ibn Taymiyya's original text, while the other three versions, 
printed a century later, have been altered. 

It appears that these versions were altered from their original form 
to agree with the version of a disciple of Ibn Taymiyya, the author of 
the Mukhtasar, Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Alial-Balli (d. 778/1376).™ 
Al-Ballī even permitted himself to add one line to his master’s fatwa. 
On the assumption that the original list of names of the discussed 
sects is the version of St. Guyard, then the Nusayris are mentioned 
only once in the opening of the fatwa. The hypothesis that the fatwa 
is focused on the Isma'ilis, not the Nusayris, is also based on semantic 
arguments. 

The theological accusations against the sect are all directed against 
Ismaili doctrines. It is true that some could also be relevant to the 
Nusayriyya, such as the allegorical interpretation of Islamic law and 
the influence of Greek philosophy. Nevertheless, the other accusations, 
such as the inspiration of the Ikhwan al-Safa,? do not seem to be 
related to the Nusayris. Even if we doubt that Ibn Taymiyya is focus- 
ing on Ismaili theological issues, it is clear that he points to specific 
historical accusations which most likely do not refer to the Nusayris, 


al-Najdi al-Hanbali, Majmü' fatawa Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad ibn Taymiyya (Cairo: 
Dar al-Rahma, 1990), vol. 28, p. 635. 

`% Taqi |-Dīn Ahmad ibn Taymiyya, al-Fatāwā '-kubrā (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyya, 1987), vol. 3, p. 507. 

? Badr al-Din Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Balī, Mukhtasar al-fatāwā ’I-Misriyya li- 
Shaykh al-Islam Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Hakim ibn ‘Abd al-Salam Ibn Taymiyya (Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Madani, 1980), p. 461. 

5 "Abd al-Rahmān ibn Muhammad al-Najdi al-Hanbali, Majmü' fatawa Shaykh 
al-Islam Ahmad ibn Taymiyya (Cairo: Dar al-Rahma, 1990), vol. 35, p. 152. 

* See a short biography of this shaykh in al-Balli, Mukhtasar al-fatawa 1-Misriyya, 
p. 15. 

5 About these 52 anonymous Ismá'li epistles, see I. R. Netton, Muslim Neopla- 
tonists: An Introduction to the Thought of the Brethren of Purity, Ikhwān al-Safa’ (Lon- 
don/Boston: G. Allen and Unwin, 1982); P. Marquet, “Ikhwan al-Safa”, EI? III (1975), 
pp. 1098-1103. 
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but are directed at the activities of the Ismaili sect and da‘wa (pro- 
paganda) in the course of the preceding centuries. These accusations 
mainly consist of the killing of pilgrims in Mecca (294/906), stealing 
of the Black Stone of the Ka'ba (318/930-341/952), collaborating with 
enemies of Islam (mainly the Crusaders and the Mongols), taking over 
Egypt for two centuries (the Fatimids 359/969-567/1171) and helping 
the Mongols to murder the Caliph of Baghdad (656/1258).*° 

In conclusion, Ibn Taymiyya’s fatwa demonstrates his confusion 
between Nusayris and Ismā'īlīs that probably originated from his incor- 
rect assumption that the Nusayris are a splinter group of the Isma'ili 
sect. this could be explained by the fact that during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, the Nizari branch of Ismāīlīsm took possession 
of numerous fortresses in the Nusayri mountains, what is now called 
Jabal Ansayriyya in Syria. As a result, the Isma'ilis and the Nusayris 
shared the same geographical territory for the two centuries previous 
to the time of Ibn Taymiyya.” In addition, there are several similarities 
between the two groups concerning certain theological issues, such as 
cyclical history and emanative creation, since the Ghulat influenced 
both Nusayrism and early Isma'ilism. Al-Tawil, the modern 'Alawi 
historian, in his history Ta rīkh al- Alawiyyin, describes peaceful meet- 
ings between the two sects at ‘Ana, and then in Safita in 690/1291, in 
an attempt to unify the two groups.” Whether those meeting took 
place or not, the similarity between the two sects, who were under the 
influence of Neoplatonic thought and developed from the same Shri 
source, cannot be doubted. 

Ibn Taymiyya's text not only reflects confusion between Nusayriyya 
and Ismā'īliyya, but also demonstrates the gap between the vast knowl- 
edge available about the Ismailis, and the poor information about 
the Nusayris. This difference in the information available to Sunnis 
about the two groups can be explained by the fact that the Isma'ili 
doctrine had been disseminated throughout Egypt and Syria by the 
Fatimid Empire's da wa (propaganda) during the tenth century and by 
its Nizari branch in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Unlike them, 
the Nusayris, who were weak and oppressed herdsmen, developed a 


56 Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya”, pp. 169-170. About Ismaili history and the- 
ology mentioned here, see W. Madelung, “Ismaiiliyya”, EI’, IV (1978), pp. 198-207. 

>7 See Chapter 1. See also B. Lewis, The Assassins: A Radical Sect in Islam (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 97-124. 

** TA, p. 365. There is no trace of these meetings in other sources. 
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strong tradition of tagiyya. A phrase in the main istifta’ (a) provides 
another explanation: 


Their ways were concealed from many people during the period of the 
Crusader occupation, [as they were] isolated in the coastal lands; when 
Islam came, their manners and wrong beliefs were veiled.” 


Ibn Taymiyya’s lack of knowledge concerning the Nusayris can also be 
demonstrated in the other fatwās he issued against the sect in Syria. 


2.2 Other fatwas: against Nusayris and Druzes and the 
Nusayri mahdi case 


Two other fatwds of Ibn Taymiyya, (b) and (c), dealing with the 
Nusayris, are preserved in al-Fatāwā al-kubrā. Since these two are 
shorter than the main fatwa studied above (a), their translation is pre- 
sented here, not in the Appendix. 


The following short fatwa (b) is a general legal decision about how the 
Nusayris and Druze sects should be treated by Muslims: 


(b) 
istifta’ 
A question has been raised: what is [Islam’s] judgment for the Durziyya 
and the Nusayriyya?” 


fatwa 


These Durziyya and Nusayriyya are heretics according to [the judgment 
of] all Muslims; their [methods of] slaughter is not permitted for eating 
nor [can a Muslim] marry their women. They refuse to pay the jizya 
[poll tax] and are considered murtaddin [sing. murtadd, apostate]. They 
are neither Muslims, nor Jews, nor Christians. They do not accept the 
obligations of the five prayers, the fast of Ramadan or the pilgrimage. 
They do not forbid what Allah has forbidden [such] as [eating] car- 
rion and [drinking] wine. Even if they apparently declare their belief 
[in Islam] and accept its doctrines, they should still be considered her- 
etics by all Muslims. Regarding the Nusayriyya, they are a sect of Aba 
Shu'ayb Muhammad ibn Nusayr, who was one of the extremist Shīīs 
who believed that “Ali is God. They [the Nusayris] recite the [confes- 
sional] phrases: I testify that there is no other God but Haydara [lion, 


5 St. Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya”, p. 165. 
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one of 'Alīs nicknames] the transcendent the esoteric/ and that there is 
no Veil but Muhammad the righteous the faithful / and that there is no 
path to him but Salman the powerful. 


This fatwa could be, among others, a later addition of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
disciple Badr al-Din al-Ba'li, since in some versions of the al-Fatāwā 
al-kubrā this specific fatwa does not appear at all." Texts by al-Balī, 
the Hanbali shaykh of Ba'albak, reflect an effort to include the Druzes 
in the attack against the Nusayris. The same effort is revealed in his 
Mukhtasar version of the principal fatwa (a), in which the opening 
phrase of Ibn Taymiyya is as follows: “This people called the Nusayris”; 


al-Bali adds a comment “settled in the Druze mountains of Syria”. 


This geographical detail does not exist in any other version of the main 
fatwa (a) of Ibn Taymiyya against the Nusayris. We should under- 
stand this inclusion of the Druzes as the need of al-Balī to attack this 
sect, which was widespread in his own region. 

The second short fatwa (c) deals with the case of the Nusayri mahdi, 
the revolt in Jabala that took place in 717/1317. 


(c) 
istifta’ 

A question: about a group of herdsmen who believed in the Nusayri 
doctrine; all believed in a man about whom they had variety of opinions. 
Some claimed he was God, some said he was a prophet sent [by God], 
others said he was Muhammad ibn Hasan, meaning the mahdi. They 
ordered that anyone who should meet him [the mahdi] should prostrate 
themselves before him. In doing so they revealed their heresy [as they 
did in] cursing the Prophet Muhammad’s Companions. They revealed 
their refusal to obey and their determination to fight. Are we obliged to 
fight them and kill their warriors? Are we permitted [to hold as captives] 
their children and [to confiscate] their property? 


® Ibn Taymiyya, al-Fatāwā al-kubrā, ch. 3, p. 513; al-Hanbali, Majmü' fatāwā, vol. 
35, p. 161. 

* In the version used here (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1987), the fatwa 
against the Nusayris and the Druzes is the one preceding the fatwā against the Nusayri 
mahdi. In another Egyptian version, this fatwā does not appear at all; see al-Fatāwā 
al-kubrā (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Haditha, 1966), vol. 1, pp. 357-359. 

$ al-Balī, Mukhtasar al-fatāwā 'l-Misriyya, p. 460. 
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fatwa 


Praise be to God. These [Nusayris] should be fought as long as they 
resist, until they accept the law of Islam. The Nusayriyya [springs] from 
the worst heretical people guided by the devil, they are from the worst 
murtaddūn [apostates]; their fighters should be killed and their property 
should be confiscated. [The next part is a discussion about the ques- 
tion of how their children should be treated and whether they should be 
taken as slaves]... The Nusayriyya do not conceal their matter [i.e. their 
religion]; moreover, all Muslims know them well. They do not pray the 
five prayers, they do not fast during Ramadan, nor do they carry out the 
pilgrimage. They do not pay zakāt (alms), and they do not admit that it 
[paying zakāt] is an obligation. They permit [drinking] wine and other 
prohibited things. They believe that ‘Ali is God; they recite: “I testify that 
there is no other God but Haydara the transcendent the esoteric/ and 
that there is no veil but Muhammad the righteous the faithful/ and that 
there is no path to him but Salmàn the powerful". Even if they do not 
reveal their extremism, and do not declare that this liar is the expected 
mahdi, they should be fought. This was ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib’s case [when 
he was] ordered by the Prophet to deal with the khawarij®...[the fol- 
lowing part is a discussion about their spoils and how they should be 
treated if they surrender or show regret]...they should be compelled to 
obey Islamic law; if they refuse they must be killed... Those who lead 
them astray should be put to death even if they show regret...so, with- 
out any doubt, this devil [the Nusayri mahdi] must be killed. God knows 
better. 


The two short fatwās (b, c), show clearly that Ibn Taymiyya’s knowl- 
edge of the Nusayri doctrines is not based on the sect’s own sources, 
but on the information he had received from local Syrians that is 
included in the main istiftā (a). This assumption is based on the fact 
that, in his accusations in the two short fatwds, Ibn Taymiyya repeats 
the information mentioned in the anonymous question. This is evi- 
dent when he cites from the main istifta’ (a), almost word for word, 
the Nusayri shahada (declaration of belief) about the Nusayri triad of 
'Ali-Muhammad-Salmàn. 

The two short fatwas (b, c) mention other elements from the main 
istiftā (a): the belief in 'Ali's divinity and the rejection of the pillars 
of Islam. Ibn Taymiyya's only addition to the information in the 


$5 The Khawarij were the deserters of the camp of ‘Ali and later a Muslim sect. See 
G. Levi Della Vida, “Khawarij”, EI’, V (1985), pp. 1106-1109. 

& Ibn Taymiyya, al-Fatāwā al-kubrā, vol. 3, pp. 513-514. 

65 Ibid., pp. 513-515. Compare with St. Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya”, pp. 
162-165. 
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istiftā (a) is the fact that the Nusayris are followers of Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr,® a fact known to Muslim heresiographers since the twelfth 
century.” Ibn Taymiyya appears to have used the information con- 
cerning the Nusayri sect included in the question he received from 
local Syrians, who were probably better informed about the sect's faith. 
But even that knowledge detailed in the first istiftā (a) could have 
been based only on oral information and rumors, because the istifta’ 
(a) does not refer to any specific book, and explains that the Nusayris 
conceal their religion from the Muslims.* Even the two short istifta’s 
(b, c) do not reveal more information concerning the Nusayris than 
the main istiftā (a). Although the two short fatwās (b, c) focus on the 
Nusayris without confusing them with other sects, they give a very 
limited, superficial and sometimes even wrong description of their 
religion. 

Ibn Taymiyya was wrongly informed about the Nusayris, to the 
extent of confusing them with the Isma'ilis. When he needed to describe 
their doctrines, he cited from the anonymous istiftā's concerning the 
Nusayris, since he did not have any other source of information. 


2.3 Context and significance of the fatwas 


The study of Ibn Taymiyya's three fatwās against the Nusayris offers 
some conclusions concerning the order in which they were written. 
While the third fatwa (c) clearly refers to the Nusayris' messianic upris- 
ing (717/1317), the second (b), dealing with the Druze and Nusayri 
sects, cannot be associated with any precise period. Nevertheless, the 
first and main fatwa (a) studied by St. Guyard should be placed first 
historically, since elements from its istiftā are repeated in the two later 
fatwas. It could have been written in 705/1305 when, according to the 
historian Ibn al-Wardi (d. 748/1348), Ibn Taymiyya issued a fatwa 
against the Nusayris, and participated in a raid against them to secure 
the roads of al-Zaninayn as a part of the Mamluk raid against the 
Shīīs of Qisrawan.? But it seems more likely that it was written in 


Ibn Taymiyya, ibid., p. 513. 
67 See, for example, al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153), Al-milal wa-'l-nihal, pp. 192-193. 
St. Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya”, p. 163. 

9 Umar ibn al-Wardī, Ta'rikh Bayrüt (Najaf: al-Matba'a al -Khaydariyya, 1969), 
vol. 2, p. 363; H. Lammens, “Les Nosairis furent-ils chrétiens? A propos d'un livre 
récent", Revue de L'orient chrétien (August 1899), p. 35. Al-Zaninayn or al-Daninayn, 
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the same period as the second short fatwa (c), that is, at the time of 
the mahdi’s revolt. This seems to have been the view of the historian 
al-Magrīzī (d. 1364/1441) who cited a portion of the main istiftā (a) 
almost verbatim, when describing the uprising. Al-Maqrizi notes that 
the Nusayris believe in "permitting [the drinking] of wine, [believe in] 
transmigration, the antiquity of the world, deny the resurrection, deny 
paradise and hell, and that the five prayers are manifested by Ismail 
[in the istiftā by Alī, a difference that should again raise the question 
concerning Sunni acquaintance with the Nusayris], Hasan, Husayn, 
Muhsin and Fatima...and that God is ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib”.” The fatwa 
of Ibn Taymiyya was issued because of the need of the Mamlüks for 
the religious legitimacy to exterminate the sect. This explains why Ibn 
Taymiyya, in his main fatwa (a), shows much fear in accepting their 
assistance, which might lead to the opposite result—their acceptance 
as part of the Muslim community. In order to express his fear, Ibn 
Taymiyya compares them with the munāfigūn (hypocrites), who are 
Muslims from the period of the Prophet Muhammad who had not 
truly converted and only harmed Islam from within." He adds: *using 
these hypocrite infidels...in Muslim battle camps, castles or corps is 
like using wolves to pasture sheep".? Ibn Taymiyya's fear seems also 
to be due to the lack of motivation to liquidate the Nusayris, who 
cultivated Muslim lands and even contributed to the struggle against 
foreign invaders. In the main istifta’ (a) there is a question that dem- 
onstrates how marginal a subject the Nusayris were in the Muslim 
political agenda of the time, and how low the motivation to extermi- 
nate them: 


Is it permitted to kill the above-mentioned Nusayris and to confiscate 
their property, or not?...Is this better and more rewarding than prepar- 
ing the war against the armies of the Mongols in their territory [that of 
the Nusayris] and the attack of the Chinese territory, and that of the 
Zanj [Africa], or is this [oppressing the Nusayris] better? Can a Nusayri 


today called al-Daniyya, is a mountainous area between Beirut and Tripoli; see ‘Umar 
"Abd al-Salam al-Tadmurī, Ta'rikh Tarāblus (Beirut: al-Mu'assasa al-"Arabiyya lil- 
Dirasat wa-1-Nashr, 1981), p. 97. 

? Taqi al-Din Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Magrīzī, Kitab al-sulūk li-ma rifat duwal al-mulük 
(Cairo: Matba'at Lajnat al-Ta if wa-']-Nashr, 1971), vol. 2/1, p. 178. Compare with 
Guyard, «Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya», pp. 162-164 and the translation of the main 
fatwa (a) in Appendix 8. 

71 See A. Brockett, “al-Munafiqiin”, EI’, VII (1993), pp. 561-562. 

” St. Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya”, p. 174. 
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holy fighter be considered a murabit [pl. murabitün, frontier defender] 
and should he be rewarded as a murabit in the border towns by the sea 
preventing the invasion of the Franks [Crusaders], or is this [oppress- 
ing them] more rewarding? Is it obligatory for someone who knows the 
doctrine of the mentioned [Nusayris] to publish their matter and to help 
eliminate their heresy and spread Islam among them? Then maybe God 
may turn their descendants and their into sons Muslims, or is it permit- 
ted to him to overlook and ignore [their heretical doctrine]? 


Ibn Taymiyya’s judgment, that the Nusayris had sinned with ridda 
(apostasy) and deserved death, had no influence in the long term. 
Even the motivation to convert them by force did not last long, and 
mosques built in their villages by the Mamluks were never used for 
prayers. The sect has survived to this day in the same territory while 
preserving its original religious beliefs. 

However, the main interest concerns the question of the influence 
of the fatwās of Ibn Taymiyya, or how they shaped the general view of 
Sunni scholars towards the Nusayri sect. Although they did not suc- 
ceed in achieving their immediate goal to exterminate the sect, they 
certainly had a great influence on Sunni thought in the short and long 
terms. The main fatwa (a) of Ibn Taymiyya is cited by almost every 
Sunni who wishes to attack the Nusayris as heretics, from his time to 
the present. The question as to whether his fatwa applies to only the 
members of the Hanbali school of law or to all Muslims demands a 
separate study. Although Hanbalism was limited to the Arabian Pen- 
insula following the influence of Hanafism in Syria under the Ottoman 
Empire, Ibn Taymiyya was viewed as Shaykh al-Islam by many admir- 
ers from all four schools of Sunni Islam. Ibn Taymiyya himself tried to 
present his view as that of the Hanbalis, the Hanafis, the Shāftīs and 
the Mālikīs.”* There is no doubt that his view was adopted by some of 
the most important Sunni scholars of the Mamlük period: the Syrian 
Ibn Kathir (d. 632/1234) and the Egyptians al-Maqrizi (d. 774/1372) 
and Ibn Hajar al- Asqalàni. Nevertheless, the fact that no other fatwa 
against the Nusayris can be found in any Muslim source indicates that 
Ibn Taymiyya is the only eminent scholar to have explicitly declared 
their heresy and that his takfir was not echoed by other important 
scholars. 


3 Ibid., p. 166. 
^ Al-Hanbali, Majmū' fatāwā, vol. 28, p. 636. 
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2.4 Refutation of Nusayrism together with Shi'ism 


There is a fundamental difference between the Shri attack against the 
Nusayris and the attack of Ibn Taymiyya. The Imami critics reflect 
a theological controversy inside the Shia concerning the limits of 
mystical interpretation. Ibn Taymiyya’s attack is part of his general 
refutation of Shīism. In his Minhāj al-Sunna, Ibn Taymiyya explains 
that the goal of Shīism, called rafida (opposition), is to destroy Islam 
(hadm al-Islām).” The Shiis are to blame because of their invention of 
the ta wil, the allegorical interpretation of the Quran, which is for Ibn 
Taymiyya a tahrif, a falsification of the original meanings." For him, 
Shrism is an invention of the convert Jew ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’, a mixture 
of Judaism, Christianity and ghulüw." Tagiyya is viewed as doctrine of 
lies and hypocrisy in order to conceal heresy and bid'a (innovation, a 
doctrine added after the time of the Prophet Muhammad). However, 
a worse accusation is that the Shīīs legitimize the most extreme hereti- 
cal groups—mainly the Nusayris and the Isma'ilis. For Ibn Taymiyya, 
these two sects are infidels who attribute divinity to human beings, such 
as their shaykhs and their admired saints, who believe in Zoroastrian 
and Sabean heretical doctrines under cover of Shii identity.” In the 
Majmū' al-fatāwā, Ibn Taymiyya explains that “their religion [that of 
the Shīīs] admits into the Muslim community every heretic and apos- 
tate, as they did when they admitted the Nusayris".? In a picturesque 
description, he explains that: ^Heresy enters [Islam] through the door 
of Shī'ism”' As proof for the rightfulness of his views, he claims that 
‘Ali himself ordered the burning of Ibn Saba for his ghulūw and his 
demand that the first three caliphs be cursed,” and that the Nusayris 
attributed to Ja'far al-Sadiq words he had never said.? He adds that 
their isolation in mountainous territories contributed to their igno- 


7^ Taqi 1-Din Ahmad ibn Taymiyya, Minhāj al-sunna al-nabawiyya (Cairo: Mak- 
tabat Ibn Taymiyya, 1989), vol. 7, p. 415. 

7 Ibid., vol. 3, p. 404. 

7 Ibid., vol. 1, pp. 21-23. 

"5 Tbid., pp. 68-69. 

” Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 476-477, 513-514; vol. 3, pp. 452-453; vol. 8, p. 259. 
Al-Hanbali, Majmü' fatāwā, vol. 4, p. 471. See the same accusation in ibid., vol. 
28, p. 528; vol. 35, p. 415. 

ŝi Ibid., vol. 22, p. 367. 

2 [bn Taymiyya, Minhāj al-sunna, vol. 3, p. 45. 

$ Al-Hanbali, Majmü' fatāwā, vol. 13, p. 244. 
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rance of Islam,™ that the Nusayris flourished only under foreign rule? 
and that they collaborated, as he claims, with all the enemies of Islam.** 
In an exceptional accusation against the Nusayris, Ibn Taymiyya links 
them with Sufism, more particularly with the Sufi Shaykh ‘Afif al-Din 
Sulayman al-Tilimsani (d. 690/1291). This is an interesting detail that 
is not confirmed elsewhere." 

Despite the marginalization of Hanbalism in the centuries that fol- 
lowed, it seems that the fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya gave legal confirma- 
tion for the views of Sunni authorities concerning what they called the 
"Nusayri heresy". As a result, the Ottomans, who were to succeed the 
Mamlük dynasty in the sixteenth century, would leave the Nusayris 
(concentrated in present-day Syria and north Turkey) without any 
legal status, as opposed to monotheistic groups, until the nineteenth 
century. Unfortunately, since there are no reliable sources concern- 
ing the situation of the Nusayris between the fifteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, we cannot estimate the influence of the Sunni takfir on the 
sect's situation during this long period. 


3. The Nusayri identity through the Diwan of al-Khasibi 


As to the question of the image of the members of the sect concerning 
their own identity, determining the self-image of a sect is a difficult 
task. A religious identity may change through centuries of historical 
turbulence, immigration, and different external influences. Although 
the Silsilat al-turath sheds new light on the Nusayri religion, it contains 


* Ibn Taymiyya, Minhāj al-sunna, vol. 2, pp. 80-81. 

*5 Ibid., vol. 6, p. 418. 

3% Ibid., vol. 7, pp. 211, 414. See the same accusation in the main fatwa (a) in 
Appendix 8. 

*' According to Ibn Taymiyya, the Nusayris admired al-Tilimsānī who advanced 
the Süfi doctrine of wahdat al-wujüd (unity of being). He wrote a book for them and 
said when asked about his relations with them: ^A part of me is Nusayri [and the other 
is Sufi]”; see ibid., vol. 2, pp. 626-627. 

38 D. Dowes, "Knowledge and opression: The Nusayriyya in the late Ottoman 
period”, in Convegno sul Tema La Shia nell'Impero Ottomano (Rome, 15 April, 1991), 
pp. 163-164. As to the change of their status under the tanzīmāt in the nineteenth 
century, see I. Ortayli, “Les groupes heterodoxes et l'administration Ottomane", Stud- 
ies in the History of Religions, 76 (1995), pp. 209-210. 
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sources mainly from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. In order to 
answer a general question as to the Nusayri identity, a source is needed 
that represents a wider historical period, the Diwan of al-Khasibi, the 
best and only example of a pseudo-epigraphic composition. The Diwan 
(see Appendix 1) was written by several shaykhs throughout the his- 
tory of the sect, and as a result, it contains several levels of Arabic, a 
variety of styles, and even internal doctrinal evolution. Every Nusayri 
poet added his poem in the name of al-Khasibi, in order to explain 
doctrines, to memorize his biography, and to canonize his doctrines.” 
The Diwan of al-Khasibi has not been studied before, although it is 
a crucial document for the understanding of the Nusayri religion. 
Here for the first time an English summary of the part of the Diwan 
which can be proved to have been originally written by al-Khasibi (see 
Appendix 6) is offered. In Chapter 2 the Dīwān was used extensively 
as a reference for the sect's theology. In this chapter, Nusayri identity 
is presented as it is reflected through the document. 

In the original parts of the Diwan, al-Khasibi attacks the Imami 
Shīīs whom he calls mugassira. In the later additions, the attacks con- 
centrate mainly on sects that are found in Iraq and Syria. These attacks 
were important for the creation of the sect's identity: the split from the 
Imamis and the definition of what are considered by the Nusayris as 
heretical doctrines. Some of the groups are known by their names, but 
there appear to be other groups, while some sects cannot be identified 
at all since they no longer exist and do not appear in other sources. 
The cursed groups have nicknames, which are repeated in the Diwan,” 
and are used to dishonor them. 


i. Main groups and streams 
» mugassir/mugassirānī/man qassara fi 'ilm/sāgit (deficient Shris/ 
Imamis). 


8° Since the Damascus version of this Dīwān is later than that of Manchester (see 
Appendix 1), it probably contains some new poems, written after the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. This may explain why Habib thought that the Manchester ver- 
sion is incomplete; see S. Habib, Diwan al-Khasībī maʻa sharh li-'l-rumüz al-bātiniyya 
al-warida fihi: dirāsa wa-tahqiq wa-sharh (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Alamī li-’]-Matbw‘at, 
2001), p. 21. 

39 Per the nicknames of the rival sects in the Dīwān, see DKH, fol. 19a, 27b-28a, 
44b-45a, 53b, 62b-63a, 71b, 89a, 98a, 99a. 
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e nāsib/murjī/marjū (nāsibīs, who are hostile to the Imams, 
murji is, who accept authority,” i.e. Sunnis). 

e Hashwi (Hashwis, “populists”—literalists, who base theology only 
on tradition, maybe referring to the Hanbali Sunnis). 

« Hanafiyya (Hanafi Sunnis). 

« Mu tazil/Jahmī (Mutazila,” rationalist theologian/Jahmis, a 
Mu tazilī group). 

e Hallāja/Hālijīn/haljawī /(followers of] Hallaj?* (Sufis). 


ii. Rival sects 

« ahmari/ahmarani/ahmariyyina/|whose followers are] ghāliyyūna 
(Ishāgīs followed by Ghulāt). 

e Shārī/Shārīī (Shārīīs, Shii followers of Shārīī,” a rival of Ibn 
Nusayr). 

e Zaydi/Zaydiyya/Kaysi/[followers of] Kaysan (a successor of 
Mukhtar, leader of the seventh-century rebellion in Kufa.” The 
Kaysis and Zaydis" always appear together). 

e Batrī (Batriyya, a Zaydi sub-sect).” 

» sam al/sam ali/sam aliyyüna/|followers ofthe] Qarmati (Ismā īlīs/ 
Qarmatians). 

e Fadah/Fadahi/Fadahiyyat hāmān, wāgif/wāgifīn/ahl al-waaf 
wa-l-hira (the Fadahis appear as part of the Wāgifīs/Sevener 
Shīīs). 

e "Azqara/ Azgariyyāt (Azariqa, a group of the Khawarij).” 


^ Murjiī refers to those who “suspend the judgment of God [as to the author- 
ity's justice] to the end of time". This conservative view was mostly maintained by 
Sunnis; see al-Shahrastānī, al-Milal wa-'l-nihal, pp. 137-138; M. A. Cook, Early Mus- 
lim Dogma: A source-Critical Study (Cambridge/London/New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1981), pp. 23-50. 

? The Mu'tazilis mentioned here may not be the well-known group, but rather 
another sub-sect of the Nusayris; see MN, fol. 137b; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The 
Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 19. 

5 See al-Shahrastānī, al-Milal wa-'l-nihal, pp. 73-74. 

% The mystic al-Hallaj is also cursed by al-Tabarani; see MA, p. 72. 

5 Concerning al-Shārīī, see al-Baghdādī, al-Farq bayna "l-firaq, pp. 239-240; also 
cursed by al-Tabarani; see MA, p. 72. 

% Al-Shahrastānī, al-Milal wa-1-nihal, pp. 145-149. 

*”” The Zaydis, as in the case of the Mu'tazilis, may not be the followers of Zayd ibn 
‘Ali, but the followers of the heretic Nusayri Zayd al-Hāsib; see MN, fol. 138a; Bar- 
Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 19-20. 

? Concerning the Zaydis and the Batrīs, see al-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa-’l-nihal, 
pp. 153-156, 159-160. 

? Al-Shahrastānī, al-Milal wa-1-nihal, pp. 111-116. 
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iii. Unidentified groups 
e labadī, banji/banjawi/banjiyya. 


This list reflects all the groups rejected by the Nusayris. Concerning 
their attitude to the Sunnis, they follow the Shri hard line of consid- 
ering them as the nāsibīs, i.e. enemies of the Imams. This hostility 
to Sunnism is an echo of the accusations made against the Imamis. 
While the relations between Nusayris and Imàmis are characterized by 
mutual criticism, those between Sunnis and Nusayris are characterized 
by mutual hostility and unquestioned takfir: 


Imami Shi'is Ghulat—————9 Nusayrīs < kufār Sunnīs 
ImāmīShīīs ——— mugassira Nusayris nasiba > Sunnis 


3.1 Muslims 


Having verified the negative means for Nusayri self-identification, the 
positive definition as it appears in the Diwan (backed by other sources 
of the sect) is now considered. 

The Nusayris consider themselves complete Muslims, because they 
combine zāhir and bātin.! The Ourān is the most cited book in 
their literature and it appears in the Diwan as the holy book of the 
sect.?! We may doubt the authenticity of al-Jannan's declaration in his 
Īdāh al-misbāh: “The religion for God is Islam" (inna 1-dīn ‘ind Allāh 
al-Islam; Ourān, Al ‘Imran [3]:19),'” a citation from the Ourān that 
also appears in al-Adhani's Kitab al-majmū (chapter 16).'° The prob- 
lem of the Īdāh al-misbah’s reliability is dealt with in Appendix 1. But 
the terminology of the Nusayri medieval leaders is typically Islamic: 
al illi describes the duties of the zahir and bātin as the sharia (Islamic 
law) and cites another verse from the Quran describing the religion 
as that of Islam: "Today I have concluded your religion for you and 
completed my blessing upon you and I have made Islam a religion 
for your satisfaction" (Quran, al-Ma'ida [5]:3).'^* Al-Tabarānī, in his 


10 DKH, fol. 22a, 122a. 
101 Tbid., fol. 30b. 

12 M, p. 257. 

103 BS, p. 26. 

104 KBS, p. 270. 
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Hawi fi ‘ilm al-fatawa, explains that the message of Islam is universal, 
since it is the same as that of all the monotheistic religions, but Islam 
is the most exalted revelation: 


It is true that Islam is the conviction in God’s appearance and belief 
[īmān] and faith in him is by the truth of the esoteric knowledge 
[bi-hagīgat al-ma rifa]. Even if the religious laws [sharā i, pl. of sharia] 
differ as to the prohibitions and permissions, in fact they do not differ 
because [all] the prophets and messengers referred to one God and there 
is no difference between them in the issue of the worship of God, except 
the fact that the Muhammadi appearance is exalted and that of the oth- 
ers [the messengers of other monotheistic religions] is less respectable. 
This is based on the exalted [God's] words: "Ihe might is to God, to his 
messenger and to his believers” [Ourān, al-Munāfigūn (63): 8]. As to the 
other [monotheistic religions] he said: "Fight against those who do not 
believe in God, or in the last day [of judgment] and who do not prohibit 
what God and his messenger prohibited, who do not believe in the true 
religion, who have received the Holy Book [monotheistic religions], until 
they pay the jizya [poll tax] and are subordinated” [Qur’an, al-Tawba 
(9): 29]. This description is not appropriate to someone who believes 
that he has a true heart and believes that the truth is in his heart and that 
Islam is not obligatory. How could such a person obtain the knowledge 
of the tawhid and the truth?... That is the reason why the master Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi, may God sanctify his soul, 
made his disciple know the Qur'an by heart. But when we saw that it 
takes a long time and life is short so we abridged and permitted the study 
of only the short chapters [al-juz’ al-mufassal,'® i.e. chapters 49 to 114], 
because they contain all the principles of the Ourān. 


Al-Hasan ibn Shuba also uses Islamic terminology when he cites 
in his Haqa'iq asrar al-din the words of the Imam ‘Ali al-Rida, that 
one who believes that God has a form, “deviates from the religion of 
Islam [kharaja ‘an millat al-Islam], because [knowing] God is only by 
extreme mystical monotheism [al-tawhid al-khalis]”.'°° 


'5 The chapters in the Qur'an are divided into tuwal (very long chapters), miun 
(approximately a hundred verses), mathānī (under a hundred) and mufassal (divided 
[by the basmala]), which are the short verses. See, for example, A. al-Laithy, What 
Everyone Should Know about the Qur'an (Antwerp: Garant, 2005), pp. 59-61. 

106 HAD, pp. 35-36. 
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32 Jafarī Shits 


It is reflected through all the Diwan, as well as other writings of the 
sect, that the Nusayris consider themselves Twelver Shiis" who 
believe that the Imams are the sources of knowledge and expect the 
return of the last Imam, Muhammad ibn Hasan as the mahdi. In his 
qasida called Akalil qudus (crowns of sanctity), al-Khasibi says: 


(Describing the Prophet Muhammad) 

How exalted is the pure father of Qasim/ the endless light of eternity 
And the messenger the seal (of prophecy)/ the observer the resurrector 
The ruler, the wise/ who knows everything in detail 
Details of good virtues 
(1. Alī—the first Imam) 

As to the abstract [who is] your Lord/ it is 'Ali which is as result 
An Imam which gave you life/ who fed you with wisdom 
Who guided you to success/ and you have seen with your own eyes 
From the glorious divinity 
(2. Hasan and 3. Husayn) 

As to the two grandsons, you would be saved/ in front of me as would be 
saved 
By them those who to the heaven/ would exalt with no regret 
Who would be unlimited in their/ exalting the best journey 
In the sky of birds 
(4. ‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin:) 

As the fourth [Imàm] our lord/ 'Ali is the most excellent rewarder 
Itis he who possesses the divine throne and/ who is the proof of God's religion 
The scales and balance/ and of him who is called the master 
Of the pure believers 
(5. Muhammad al-Bāgir) 

As to the fifth of the veils/ he is the composer and provider of the holy 
books 
Creator of the Lord's wisdom/ [saying:] from me it emanates from absence 
From flowing abundant knowledge/ of he who opens knowledge (yabguru 1-'ilm) 
Of the vague secrets 
(6. Ja far al-Sadiq:) 

As to the well-known Lord al-Sādig/ he is [reflected] in the knowing 
speaker (nātig) 

The breaker the reconnecter [al-fatiq al-ratiq] the first and the pre-existent 
The changer [of fate] maintaining of wealth/ [owner] of the sea of God's 
knowledge 


107 The term Shi'a is repeated several times throughout the Diwan; see, for example, 


DKH, fol. 8a, 23b, 42b, 45a, 49b, 55a, 60b. As to their identity as Twelvers, see ibid., 
25a, 59a (includes the names of all the twelve Imàms), 85b, 118a. 
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Who prays in the mornings. 
(7. Musa 1-Kāzim) 
As to the seventh, he is for defence/ my Imam my master Musa 
Pillar of religion and of the world/ meaning [ma‘na] of heaven of the shelter 
Flowing of good happiness/ from him would profit the Shia 
The best of the benefit is from him 
(8. Alī al-Rida) 

As to the eighth you would scorn an Imam/ alas! if you only knew 
How powerful and admirable/ and [his] enormous eternal light 
Possessing knowledge he existed for eternity/ he who was the candle of God 
In the darkness for the travelers 
(9. Muhammad al-Jawad) 

As to the ninth you would turn/ to the Imam as a guided instructor 
All the people are guided by him/ any one of his [believers] takes example 
from him 
This one is the winner the luckiest/ he who prays for the ninth 
This one declines losing 
(10. "Alī al-Hadi) 

As to the tenth, you would ignore/ [even] if you would try hard you could 
not grasp 
A complete and perfect Imām/ first light of extreme love 
The water’s source of creatures and the fountain/ and the pillar of religion 
is my lord. 

And the lord of all my observers 
(11. Hasan al-‘Askari) 

As the eleventh it is my Imam/ the owner of the emigration [hijra] 
Who keep silent as to his [apparent] weakness/ and who restrains his power 
Until the return [raj'a] and the fight back / as to the mahdi, he is God's sword 
Master of every patient 
(12. Muhammad ibn Hasan the mahdi) 

As to the twefth/ the first and the last 
The esoteric and the exoteric (al-batin wa-'l-zahir)/ the owner of might and 
rule 
Who grants support and is the saver/ who maintains the vengeance 
Who obtains the revenge 
An Imam who would possess earth/ and maintain his obligated rule 
Over the creatures as he would judge/ and all his judgment would be accepted 
There will be no length or width/ but only Islam would be seen 
A religion between the edges of earth ^? 


It is clear from this poem that the Nusayris accept the principle of the 
twelve Imams, adding their mystic interpretation as to their divine 
nature. Since they claim to understand the two aspects of Islam, the 


108 DKH, fol. 58a-61a. 
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esoteric and exoteric, the Nusayris consider only themselves as being 
the “true Shi'a” (Shi'at al-haqq)'® and the “Shia of the pure believers" 
(Shī at al-athār).' Since most of the sect's traditions are transmitted by 
the mystic disciples of the Imam Ja far al-Sadiq (mostly Mufaddal ibn 
"Umar), the Nusayris also call themselves Ja fariyya (followers of Ja far)!!! 
or Shi'at Ja far.'” This identification as Ja farīs enables the Nusayris to 
re-establish their connection with the Imami Shīīs when necessary. 
Indeed, in the twentieth century the Nusayris embraced Imami Ja farī 
law, after a century of isolation, with the help and instruction of Shri 
scholars in Lebanon, Iraq and Iran.!? 


3.3 Ghulat 


The Nusayris were always aware that they were accused of ghulūw.!!* 
However, they never associated themselves with the Ghulat and even 
accused them of heresy, mainly for two reasons: the Ghulat's consid- 
eration of ‘Ali as an incarnation (hulūl) of God, not an illusionary 
vision (docetism), and because of their separation of divinity between 
Muhammad and ‘Ali who are a single entity." For example, the fol- 
lowers of Ishaq al- Ahmar are called Ghulat and are considered heretics. 
But al-Khasibi's Diwan reveals an interesting method of confrontation 
with the accusation of ghulūw. Instead of rejecting it, al-Khasibi uses 
the term ghulüw as a positive term (“zeal” instead of “fanaticism”) by 
attributing to the sect the ghulūw ilā Allah (the zeal for God),''* ghulūw 
ila 1-mawlà (zeal for the Lord)!" or ghulūw ilā 'I-tawhīd (extreme 


10 Ibid., fol. 8b, 62a, 99b. The expression Shi'at al-haqq also appears in the Diwan 
of Makzün al-Sinjārī; see, for example, DMS, p. 88. 

no [bid., pp. 23b, 39b. 

ui Ibid., fol. 60b. 

"2 HIF, p. 80. 

13 Concerning the training of 'Alawis as Ja farī gādīs (judges) and muftis in the 
twentieth century and their own declaration concerning their Ja'farī identity in 1936 
and 1973, see M. Kramer, “Syria’s 'Alawis and Shīīsm”, in M. Kramer (ed.), Shi'ism, 
Resistance and Evolution (London: Mansell, 1987), pp. 240-246; "Alī ‘Aziz Ibrahim, 
al-‘Alawiyyun: fidāiyyū 1-Shīa "-majhülüna (Najaf: Kulliyyat al-Fiqh, 1972), pp. 
38-42 (deals with a delegation of 'Alawis from Tripoli, Tartus, Làdhiqiyya and Jabala 
to Qumm and Najaf); al-Nahàr (newspaper, Lebanon), 6 July 1973, p. 3 (inclusion of 
the ‘Alawis in Lebanon under the authority of the Shri Supreme Council). 

114 See, for example, DKH, fol. 18b. 

"5 HAD, p. 142; KBS, p. 248. 

n6 DKH, fol. 11a. 

!7 Ibid., fol. 23b. 
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monotheism).'? In one place in the Diwan al-Khasibi even addresses 
his disciples, saying: ya Ghulati (my Ghulat! i.e. zealous believers).''? 
In one of his qasidas, he even replaces the term Ghulat with the 
word ghāliya (pl. ghawalin),’” a sort of perfume, to imbue it with an 
even more positive sense. In the Diwan, the frequently repeated term 
mugassira is a negative nickname for deficient Shri believers.'” The 
main sins attributed to them are tagsīr (limitation of the Imāms pow- 
ers) and the rejection of the tafwid (delegation of divine powers to 
the Imams), an important tenet in Nusayri theology (though different 
from that of the Mufawwida).!” 

An important element in the self-identification of the Nusayris as 
mystics (or Ghulat) is the fact that they are a small group who want 
to be saved from the material world, as opposed to the “mass” of the 
Shīīs (āmmat al-Shī a) and Sunnis (simply al-‘amma). Both groups 
are in a state of jahiliyya (ignorance as opposed to Islam), since they 
do not understand the true nature of the Imams and the meaning of 
their message. According to a tradition transmitted by Mufaddal, 
the Imam Ja'far claimed that of the 20,000 (or 50,000 according to 
another version) Shīīs of Kufa, only 25 are monotheistic mystics 
(muwahhidün) who know the batin and keep their knowledge secret; 
the rest know only the zahir."* This conception of minority is part of 
the sect's identity. It is a mentality of taqiyya, that of an oppressed sect 
who should keep its principles secret. 

The attitude towards the Sunnis is more hostile than to the Imami 
Shīīs. For the Nusayris the nàásiba'? and the murjia are the worst 
of God's creation, even “worse than the Jews and the Christians"."$ 
Al-Khasibi repeats in his Dīwān his plea to God to curse the ahl 
al-Sham (inhabitants of Syria), Sunnis who are proud of their Umayyad 
history." As opposed to this, he asks God to bless Kufa, which he calls 
“our Kufa" (Kūfatunā) which is the refuge of the Shīīs who seek shelter 


11 


9o 


Ibid., fol. 21b. 

1? Ibid., 20b. 

120 Tbid., fol. 8a, 49b. 

21 See, for example, ibid., fol. 8b, 10b, 11b, 19a, 24a, 45a, 71b, 96b, 100b. 
22 See in the Diwan ibid., fol. 34a, 96a, b, 98a, 100b, 115b. 

HAD, p. 133. 

24 MS, pp. 221-222; HAD, pp. 106-107. 

25 HAD, p. 163. 

26 Ibid, p. 124. 

77 DKH, fol. 46a, 47b-48a. 
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(Shīat al-itisām).”* Other sites that are inhabited or visited by the 
Shīīs are blessed in the Diwan, such as Karbala’ (tomb of Husayn, still 
destroyed in the time of al-Khasibi), Samarra (tombs of Alī '|-Hadi and 
Hasan al-"Askarī), Najaf (tomb of Alī) and Mecca.'” The geographi- 
cal aspect contributes to the creation of the Nusayri identity and their 
mentality of tagiyya. They are aware of the fact that they are strangers, 
Shīīs who have migrated to the heart of the Sunni world. This situa- 
tion seems to deepen the concept of an exalted minority originating 
from light, which is surrounded or imprisoned in the material evil 
world. The longings of al-Khasibi for Iraq represent the yearnings of 
the Nusayris for their original state, which is the world of light. 

A Nusayri tradition demonstrates the position of the sect between 
the two main streams of Islam. According to this tradition, the Imam 
al-Bāgir said to one of his disciples who asked him whom he could 
trust in religious matters: 


Seek for a man who would be accused by the ‘amma (Sunnis) of her- 
esy and whom the mugassira (Imami Shīīs) would excommunicate and 
whom the mufawwida would overlook—from such person you should 
learn your religion. 


3.4 Nusayris 


The fundamental self-definition of the sect is that which is based on 
its eponyms and founders. The small mystical circle of Ibn Nusayr 
was called Namiriyya or Numayriyya until the ninth century, as is 
confirmed by Nawbakhtīs Firaq al-Shi'a.?! According to the reliable 
part of the Diwan of al-Khasibi, the sect was already called Nusayriyya 
in his time.” The earliest mention of this name in external sources 
is in the eleventh-century Druze epistle written by Hamza ibn ‘Ali 
against what he called the “Nusayri heretic”. But “Abd al-Qahir 


25 Tbid., fol. 49b. 

2 Ibid., fol. 24a, 33b, 49a, b, 76b, 93a. 

13 HAD, p. 164. 

5! Al-Nawbakhtī, Firaq al-Shi'a, pp. 93-94. 

"> DKH, fol. 49b. According to this part of the gasīda, the Nusayriyya is defined as 
the sect following the doctrines of the Furatiyya (group of “Umar Ibn al-Furat), who 
in turn follow the Ju'fryya (group of al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju'fi). 

55 The name Nusayri is repeated several times after the title of Hamza ibn ‘Ali's 
al-Risāla al-damigha li-'l-fasiq: al-radd ‘ald I-Nusayrī. This source was discussed ear- 
lier in historical and theological contexts. 
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al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), the first Sunni to mention the name of the 
sect, still used the name Namiriyya/Numayriyya in the same century.'™* 
Even if the Nusayris preferred to call themselves muwahhidün or ahl 
al-tawhid (monotheists), al-Tabarani (eleventh century) also calls 
them Khasibiyya and Jilliyya, after their great leaders in the tenth 
century, al-Khasibi and al-Jillī. It is interesting to note the different 
definitions of the sect, which according to al-Tabarani was the sect 
(firqa) of al-Khasibi and was followed by the order (tariqa) or in 
another version the sect (tā'ifa) of al-Jilli.?? Several explanations can 
be proposed for these terms. In the case of firqa and tà ifa it seems that 
there is no difference between them. Both can be defined as the "saved 
sect”: al-firga al-nājiya or al-taifa al-mansüra. But the term tarīga, 
if it was originally used by al-Tabarani, is a typical Sufi term. The 
Bākūra al-Sulaymāniyya gives an indication that the name Khasibiyya 
was still in use, alongside the name Nusayriyya, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury."* In al-Shahrastani’s al-Milal wa-'l-nihal (twelfth century) only 
the name Nusayriyya is used. In the twentieth century, the leaders 
of the sect changed the name from Nusayriyya, which symbolizes a 
thousand years of persecution and isolation, to 'Alawiyya (partisans 
of ‘Ali, a synonym for the Shi'a), a name that symbolizes their wish to 
re-establish their ties with the Shīī world."* 

The first change of the sect’s name, from Namiriyya/Numayriyya 
to Nusayriyya also demands an explanation. It seems to reflect the 
enlargement of the sect's community. While the name Namiriyya/ 
Numayriyya, based on the nisba of the Namir/Numayr clan, repre- 
sents a narrow tribal affiliation, the name Nusayriyya reflects a larger 
and more diverse group of people who embrace Ibn Nusayr's doctrine. 
The name Khasibiyya, from the other eponym, also represents what 
maybe called the “orthodox Nusayrism". 

The self-identification of the Nusayris has been clarified by analysing 
the definition of their sect in relation to other religious groups. This 


54 A]-Baghdadi, al-Farg bayna 1-firag, p. 239. 

5 MA, pp. 19, 69-70. 

36 BS, p. 53. 

57 g]-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa-'l-nihal, pp. 192-193. 

138 This initiative of changing the name of the sect to ‘Alawiyya and its goals are 
demonstrated in al-Tawil’s book Ta’rikh al-‘Alawiyyin (see Appendix 1, item 60). As 
to the possible French involvement, see D. Pipes, “The Alawi capture of power in 
Syria”, MES 25 (1989), pp. 429-450; see also al-Nadhir (newspaper of the Muslim 
Brothers), 22 October 1980, p. 35. 
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identification is based on religious, geographic and historical aspects. 
The ethnic aspect is dealt with in Chapter 1. It has been assumed that 
their leaders were of Arab origin and that their community was a 
mixture of Arabs and Persians. It has also been assumed that several 
members of the sect were Christian Arabs who preferred to convert 
to Nusayri Islam, which contained some terms and symbols that were 
familiar to them. However, the available sources cannot provide a clear 
picture of the ethnic structure of the sect in most of Nusayri history. 
The next aspect of the sect’s identity is their unique way of initiation 
into their secret religion. 


4. Initiation 


Initiation is a process involving great effort and trust from both the 
initiate and his master. Once a person passes all the stages of initia- 
tion, he is indentified as a Nusayri and one of the muwahhidūn. This 
is the beginning of the journey of the mystic back to the world of light. 
Only after proving his ability and loyalty will he be introduced to the 
mystical knowledge. 

The issue of initiation into the Nusayri religion and its cults were 
studied in Dussaud's monograph and more recently by Halm in his 
Islamische Gnosis. These two studies were based on the anonymous 
document entitled Sharh al-Imam wa-mā yüjabu 'alayhi wa-mā 
yulzimuhū (an explanation of the duty of the Imam and his responsi- 
bility), in Ms. Paris 1540 (fol. 155a-167a) and the Bākūra of Sulayman 
al-Adhani. While the first document, copied in 1211/1796 by a certain 
Hasan Mansür Khalil is impossible to date, the second, the Bākūra, 
reflects merely the process of initiation in one region in the nineteenth 
century of an initiate who is hostile to his Imam and his initiators. 
Another description of the initiation is available in the book of Lyde, 
based on the Kitab al-mashyakha, also an apparently modern docu- 
ment, also concerning the duty of the Imàm. However, the Silsilat 
al-turath al-'Alawi contains the only available original document con- 
cerning the process of initiation in the medieval period, an original 
collection of questions and answers, defined as fatwās, compiled by 
al-Tabarani. This book, called Kitab al-hawi fi ‘ilm al-fatawa (book of 
collections concerning the science of fatwās, see Appendix 1), sheds 
new light on the process of initiation, the sessions of the mystics and 
other related topics in the medieval period. In the following section, 
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this last document is analyzed and the information it provides is com- 
bined with the materials of Lyde, Dussaud and Halm. 

Halm recent study of initiation in medieval Ismā īlism, based mainly 
on the Kitab al-‘alim wa-1-ghulām, a book of the da7 (propagandist) 
Ibn Hawshab Mansür al-Yaman (d. 322/934), reveals a similarity 
between the Ismaili process of initiation and that of the Nusayris. This 
similarity could be explained by the geographical proximity of the two 
sects, the influences of each sect on the other, and the mutual sources 
of inspiration, which are medieval secret societies (such as the Ikhwan 
al-Safa), mystical Süfi orders and Persian and Neoplatonic groups 
within the world of Islam. Halm describes the Ismāīlī initiation as 
a personal process between a pupil, who is a young man (ghulām), 
called mustajīb (initiate) and a dāī, an instructor who is sent by his 
shaykh. After the young man is persuaded that he wants to be initi- 
ated, he takes an oath of secrecy (‘ahd or mīthāg). The dāī presents 
him with some subjects of study and leaves him to consider them for a 
while. Then the young man is called to meet the shaykh who explains 
to him that the esoteric knowledge will set him free and give him new 
life, and that he will be given a new name after seven days. At the 
following meetings he is entrusted with the amana (deposit), which 
is the zahir and the bātin concerning God, the Prophet, the Imam, 
the creation and other religious matters. At the end of the sessions 
(majalis, sing. majlis), which take place in the shaykh’s house in the 
presence of the da’, the new initiate returns to his village, turns into a 
dà'i himself, and travels and tries to initiate other people. His initiation 
includes three stages. The first is compared with a suckling infant, the 
second with a growing child, and the third with developing maturity. 
The instructor is responsible for adjusting his teaching to the level and 
ability of the initiate. The sessions include several initiates if the dai 
is a prominent shaykh. As opposed to the Nusayri sessions, women 
are also included. The bātin never takes place in a mosque or other 
public place. Even in the Fatimid Empire, where the majalis al-hikma 
(sessions of wisdom) were legitimized, took place in closed rooms in 
the caliph's palace.’ 


8° H. Halm, The Fatimids and Their Traditions of Learning (London: I. B. Tauris, 
1997), pp. 17-27; “The Isma‘ili oath of allegiance (‘ahd) and the ‘sessions of wisdom’ 
(majalis al-hikma) in Fatimid times”, in F. Daftary (ed.), Medieval Isma ili History and 
Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp. 91-115. 
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4l Initiation in medieval Nusayrism 


Al-Tabarani’s Kitab al-hawi fī ‘ilm al-fatāwā provides details of the 
process of initiation in the period of the founders of the Nusayri sect. 
He collected 120 questions and answers and wrote a compilation to 
serve the 'àmmat ahl-al-tawhid, a term which can be translated as the 
members of the sect who are still in the process of initiation (not yet 
khāssa). His book is the sum of the decisions of the leaders of the sect 
from Ibn Nusayr to al-Jilli on the issue of initiation. As such, it reflects 
the development of the initiation in the Nusayri sect between the ninth 
and the tenth centuries. The process of initiation is not only compared 
to life, from gestation to maturity. The meeting of instructor and the 
initiate is also compared to the soul entering a woman's womb. The 
Nusayri instructor takes an oath (‘ahd) of secrecy from the initiate. 
The first stage is a meeting which includes the teaching of the zahir, 
such as the love for 'Alr's family and the bard‘a for their enemies, an 
introduction of a few secrets of the sect, and the sharb al-sa'r (drinking 
of what is left) a term altered in later sources to sharb al-sirr (drink- 
ing of the secret). Al-Tabarani, in his Kitab al-hāwī, explains in an 
important paragraph that the term sar is a synonym for su r (liter- 
ally, drinking what is left in the glass). He explains also that the sharb 
al-sa'r signifies isti rāf wa-ta nīs (seeking knowledge and becoming a 
[new] educated man).'*' The drinking of the wine left in the master’s 
glass is an important ceremony in the initiation. The custom in Islam 
not to drink all in the glass corresponds to the well-known Hadith, 
"idha sharibtum fa-as irū” (when you drink always leave a small por- 
tion). The Shri tradition in particular recommends sur al-mu minin 
(drinking what is left from the believers) because it can transmit a 


1 See in HIF, pp. 49, 53, 55, 73, 75. The expression "drinking of the secret” is 
given in later sources, for example by Lyde; see KMA, pp. 253-255; al-Adhani, BS, 
p. 49, gives “drinking of the secret of ‘ayn-mim-sin”. As to the translation of the words 
sar and su'r, see Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-Azhari, Tahdhib al-lugha (Beirut: Dar 
Ihyā al-Turāth al-‘Arabi, 2001), vol. 13, pp. 34-35; Muhammad Murtada 'I-Husaynī 
'I-Zubaydī, Taj al-'arüs fi jawharat al-gāmūs (Kuwait: Matba'at Hukümat al-Kuwayt, 
1972), vol. 16, pp. 483-484. In the same book, al-Tabarani gives an additional explana- 
tion for the term, which derives from the root s.r.r., as sárr, a synonym of surriyya, pl. 
sarari (slave) since the initiate passes from slavery in the material world to freedom in 
the world of light; see HIF, p. 49. 

Although it is assumed that the term sa’r derives from Arabic, there is a possibility 
that the variety of Nusayri interpretations of it indicate that it does not. It could derive 
from the Persian sār (test), a synonym of mihnet. 

1 HIF, pp. 53, 75. 
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person’s blessing to his Muslim brothers until the end of time and 
even cure a believer from seventy illnesses." Indeed, al-Tabarānī says: 
“the sa'r is [synonym for] the sur, and the sur of the believers is [pro- 
vides] good health".'? In this light, we should understand the initi- 
ate's drinking of the sa'r of his master in Nusayrism as a transmission 
of knowledge, which gives him an eternal blessing and brings good 
health to his soul. 

The second part of the first stage involves another ritual called 
khutba (engagement before marriage, also speech) conducted by the 
nagīb (instructor), in which the initiate is called, after being judged 
appropriate, to continue his initiation, and must prove his submis- 
sion to his teacher by putting a shoe on his head. Then he drinks with 
the other participants the 'abd al-nür, a glass of wine that represents 
divine light and mystic knowledge and that is permitted only on this 
occasion." Al-Tabarani explains that if there is no wine, it is permit- 
ted to drink water with some raisins or dates.'” Since the ritual of 
khutba, called by non-Nusayris khitab (speech), involved the drinking 
of wine, which is severely prohibited in orthodox Islam, it was forbid- 
den by Ibn Taymiyya and the Sunni Mamluk authorities, who were 
aware of its performance by the Nusayris.'“° 

The second stage is compared with marriage (nikah) and is called 
ta līg (attachment) in which the initiate receives the "deposit" (wadia 
in Nusayri terminology)” of the secret knowledge. As in marriage, 
it demands the presence of witnesses. A ta‘liq can take place in the 
daytime or during the night.'?^ A talīg without witnesses is permit- 
ted but not recommended, and is compared to mut'a (marriage for a 


1? Some Shīī scholars attribute this tradition to "Alī himself; see al-Majlisī, Bihar 
al-anwar, vol. 63, pp. 21-22; Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasā il al-Shi'a 
ilā tahsil al-shari'a (Beirut: Dar Ihyā al-Turath, 1991), vol. 17, pp. 208-209. 

"> HIF, p. 75. 

1 Ibid., p. 54; compare with the similar description in BS, pp. 2-3. The ritual of 
putting the shoe on the head is rare in Islam. The Indian Sufi poet Amir Khusraw 
(d. 726/1325), is said to have had the shoes of his Sufi master on his head to show 
his devotion to him; see M. Hafiz Syed, “Hadrat Nizamuddin Aulia”, in M. Taher 
(ed.), Encyclopedic Survey of Islamic Culture (New Delhi: Anmol Publications, 2003), 
vol. 13, Sufi Saints, p. 185. 

5 Ibid, p. 74. 

46 Concerning the prohibition of the khitab in order to stop initiation into 
Nusayrism, see the fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya (Appendix 8). 

7 This term is also used in Ismāīlism; see B. Lewis, The Origins of Ismá'ilism 
(Cambridge: W. Heffer, 1940), pp. 50-54. 

48 Ibid., p. 55. 
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limited period in Shīism). At a later stage, an initiate who betrays his 
master or does not obey him is expelled, an act which is compared to 
divorce (talāg).'? The second stage is also compared with pregnancy 
(haml), and as such it should take between seven and nine months. If 
the initiate reaches maturity (balagha 1-hukm) having studied a basic 
knowledge of bātin, he turns to the third level, called sama‘ (listening) 
in which he is compared to a newborn infant, and he is authorized to 
listen and also to speak in the sessions of the mystics for the first time. 
The beginning of his participation and his gradual study (istidraj) and 
religious education (tafaqquh) of the bātin, which are compared to 
breast-feeding (ridā a) and may take from one to two years, depends 
on the initiate's ability. Already at this stage he is considered to have 
najwa (salvation), since he is saved from eternal transmigrations and 
is at the beginning of his journey to the world of light." For the calcu- 
lation of time, the naqib must write the exact date of the beginning of 
the initiate's sama'.?! In extraordinary cases, a talented initiate would 
pass the “breast-feeding” stage in less than one year and would be 
permitted to teach. An example of this is the short period of initiation 
of ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa al-Jisri.'? 
The process of initiation may be summed up as follows: 


a. khutba (engagement)—a few meetings: ‘ahd > learning of the zahir > 
first presence in a mystic's session for the drinking of sār/sa r—the 
‘abd al-nür. 

b. zawaj/nikah (marriage) and haml (pregnancy)—between 7 and 
9 months: ta‘liq (attachment) > learning of the wadi'a (deposit, 
mainly the Dustür). 

c. sama‘ (listening) and ridd‘a (breast-feeding)—one or (more com- 
monly) two years: istidraj (gradual study) and tafaqquh (mystical 
religious studies of the bātin). 


Unlike the Isma‘ili example, the age of the initiate is not limited, and 
may be from fifteen to sixty. Unlike in Isma'ilism, women were 
never permitted to be initiates or to participate in sessions. Slaves, 


1 Ibid., pp. 50-55. 

50 Ibid., pp. 54-56. 

151 Ibid., p. 60. 

52 Ibid., p. 51. 

153 Tbid., p. 54; BD, pp. 47-49, 145. 
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however, were allowed to be initiated, since according to Nusayri tra- 
dition Joseph and Salman were initiated after being freed from slavery. 
Because both of them were ashkhās, personifications of the divin- 
ity, their acts serve as an example for the believers.’ The instructor 
should choose his disciple as carefully as he would choose his wife. The 
disciple may leave his teacher, an act called hijra (emigration), if his 
teacher seems inappropriate. 

The relationship between the instructor and the initiate is that of 
father and son. The initiation always includes a ceremony of akhdh 
al-ubuwwa (acceptance of spiritual paternity). But this fatherhood is 
only spiritual and the initiate does not change his name or nasab. An 
initiate is permitted, for example, to marry his instructor’s daughter, 
and if the instructor dies, it is his initiate, not his biological son, who 
inherits his mystical books." This spiritual fatherhood also exists in 
Ismaili texts such as that of the Ikhwan al-Safa’.!% 

Apart from the direct instructor, the 'alim (learned man) and the 
walad (child, the initiate), the sessions would always include a jamd‘a 
(group of initiates), which includes the ikhwan (brothers); a leader 
of ceremonies, called imam, who is the highest religious authority, 
and who must memorize the Quran, the guddāsāt and the rest of the 
prayers; and an instructor, called naqib, who should be the link between 
the mystics and the new initiate. For this reason the naqib, as well as 
the 'alim, must be gentle to the initiate and use persuasion rather than 
force. The naqib must have a basic education, which enables him to 
date every stage the initiate has achieved, while the imam is obliged 
to possess the highest knowledge of his community. The sessions can- 
not be held without the presence of the imam who leads the ceremo- 
nies.” None of the participants in the sessions can be a non-Muslim, a 
member or follower of the Umayyad or 'Abbasid families (considered 
addad), or someone working with impure materials, such as a seller 
of leather, or a grave digger. People with disabilities may participate, 
though not as imams, since al-Khasibi and Muhammad ibn Sinan 
before him were blind when they were old and were able to teach 


154 HJF, p. 50. 

55 Ibid., pp. 57-59. 

56 Tbid. 
See more details in Lewis, The Origins of Ismā īlism, pp. 44-49. 

5* Ibid., pp. 70-73. Compare with BS, pp. 36-37. According to al-Adhanī, there is 
also a najīb, who serves the nagīb. 
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mysticism.’ All prayers can be performed while sitting except in the 
times of drinking of ‘abd al-nür and the “spiritual paternity”, which 
demand standing because of their special significance.’ The initiates 
must maintain a pure way of life, and stay away from material tempta- 
tions that may prevent their salvation.'*' They must not be late to the 
sessions when the imam summons them.'® Al-Tabarani permitted the 
initiation of Jews or Christians who had converted to Islam, but such 
persons could not serve as imams. He also authorized the initiation 
of converts who did not reveal their conversion to their own families. 
However, he emphasized that only a true Muslim and a true convert 
can be exalted to the world of light.'? An instructor may teach a group 
of initiates together. Since a man may marry four women in the zahir 
a shaykh can instruct nine initiates in the bātin sense of "marriage". 
The sessions can take place in the house of the imam, the naqib, or 
any other mystic of the sect, as long as the place is secret. The jama'a 
should sit in a circle and pass the wine and the salt clockwise and 
counter-clockwise during ceremonies of guddās (mass).'* 


42 Two versions of the Dustür: al-Tabarānī and al-Adhani 


During the sessions a document called Dustür (code of laws) is read. 
This document contains the main prayer taught by the instructor and 
must be memorized by the initiate to ensure his salvation. If an initi- 
ate forgets it, he is not permitted to study it again, since this would be 
like a child returning to breast-feeding.'* Al-Tabarani cites only one 
line from the mysterious Dustür, and mentions chapters from it by 
their title. This is where he authorizes initiates with a weak memory 
to abbreviate some parts of the Dustür, except for one line of the Sürat 
al-Shahada, which must not be omitted. This line is two verses from 
the Quran stating that there is no other God but Allah and that Islam 
is the only religion for God (citing from Qur'àn, Al Tmràn [3]: 18-19). 


'* HIF, pp. 61, 66-71. 

1 Ibid., p. 75. 

16! Ibid., pp. 75-79. The worst acts are lying, committing adultery, drinking wine 
that is not ‘abd al-nür, and card playing. 

12 [bid., p. 79. 

18 [bid., pp. 89-90. 

6 Tbid., p. 48. 

'6 Ibid., pp. 110-111. 

6 Tbid., p. 66. 
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He adds also that the Fatiha can be abbreviated only if its meaning is 
understood, and the initiate can memorize the chain of “parents”, i.e. 
shaykhs, without their complete names.'^ In another place in his book, 
al-Tabarani notes that the Shahāda contains the ayn-mīm-sīn formula, 
which is studied while the Dustür is read.'* This is the only occurrence 
of this formula in the available Nusayri documents. This mention of 
the Dustür in the eleventh century seems to confirm the authenticity 
of al-Adhani's document, also called Dustür, to which he gives the title 
Kitab al-majmū (see Appendix 1 and Appendix 7).'% This name signi- 
fies that it is the majmū (sum), a collection of the main theological 
issues and prayers for the initiate, preparing him for the study of the 
other and more detailed secret books when he complete his initiation. 
The similarity between the Dustür of the eleventh century and that of 
the nineteenth, the Majmū, is striking. Al-Tabarānīs citation from the 
Strat al-Shahada is identical to al-Adhani’s citation from Kitab 
al-majmü' (sūra 11), which contains both the same Qur’anic verse and 
the Nusayri triad."? The Fātiha (not to be confused with the first chap- 
ter of the Quran) is also a chapter that exists in the Kitab al-majmü' 
(Sūra 5).”' The chain of transmission of the secret going back through 
a long list of shaykhs to the founder of the sect to the Imam Hasan 
al-‘Askari, which al-Tabarani demands be memorized, also appears 
in the Kitab al-majmü' (Surat al-nisba [4]).? It may be concluded 
that the Dustür of Sulayman al-Adhani from the nineteenth century 
contains several original parts that existed in the time of al-Jilli and 
al-Tabarani. Although these few resemblances may confirm this con- 
clusion, it is still not possible to determine the identity of the original 
compiler of this book. In the Majmiü all the founders of the sect are 
sanctified, which may indicate that some parts of the available Dustür 
were written after the eleventh century. In addition, there is no expla- 
nation for the fact that some of the masses mentioned by al-Tabarani, 
such as quddas al-milh (salt) and guddās al-ta ām (meal),? do not 
appear in modern Nusayri sources. We can only conclude that the 


17 Tbid., p. 106. 

165 Tbid., p. 50; compare with BS, pp. 3, 14. 

19 This can be concluded from BS, pp. 88, 92. 
170 BS, pp. 26-27. 

171 [bid., pp. 18-19. 

7? [bid., pp. 14-15. 

75 HIF, p. 111. 
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actual Dustür (see summary, Appendix 7) is similar but not identical 
to that which existed in the period of al-Tabarani. 

Al-Tabarani’s Hawi fi ‘ilm al-fatawa provides no answers to other 
interesting questions. For example, on what occasions should sessions 
take place besides new initiations and holidays? Can a session begin 
without a naqib? What is the fate of an initiate who reveals the secrets? 
Since the book leaves many questions open, there is reason to believe 
that there were more books of initiation that have been lost or are 
unavailable. Al-Tabarani explains that his book as well as the Dustür 
were based not only on his master's fatāwā, but also on two books 
written by Ibn Nusayr, which seem to be the fundamental guides 
in the issue of initiation: Kitab al-kaft li-1-didd al-munafi and Kitab 
al-mawarid.'”* 


43 Terminology of initiation as a characteristic of secret societies 


Although the details of the initiation seem to characterize the Nusayri 
sect exclusively, its terminology seems to typify secret societies in the 
Muslim world. Bernard Lewis’s study of the guilds of craftsmen and 
merchants in the Middle East is most significant here. Terminology 
similar to that found in Nusayri mystical sessions was used in these 
socio-economic organizations. Lewis bases his study on information 
concerning the structure of the Muslim guilds from the tenth cen- 
tury onwards. He finds a link between the creation of the guild and 
the formation of sects, both representing the creation of a group with 
an autonomous law code and that defends its members against the 
authorities. The Qarmatians are a good example of a group that com- 
bined religious sectarianism with social protest. Lewis explains that in 
many cases, the guild was run as a religious brotherhood that embraced 
a Qarmatian process of initiation and Sufi ideology. The code of rules, 
customs, and ceremonials in every guild was called Dustür, a Persian 
word meaning code of law. The guild was headed by a shaykh, who 
had a deputy called a naqib. Some of the guilds had ceremonies of 
initiation and even a catechism. These guilds existed until the twen- 
tieth century in Anatolia and Syria, in the same regions inhabited 
by the Nusayris. The apprentices had to swear an oath of secrecy, to 
pass a series of stages, until finally they achieved mastery of the craft 


174 HIF, pp. 53, 105, 112. 
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and became part of the guild, and were then given a higher salary.’ 
Lewis’s research is mostly relevant for the explanation of Nusayri ter- 
minology and the structure of the secret sessions of the mystics and 
their initiates. 


44 Initiation in modern sources 


The sources concerning initiation into Nusayrism that were used by 
Lyde, Dussaud and Halm confirm the continuation of the same princi- 
ples of initiation until the nineteenth century. However, their sources 
contain some elements which are absent in al-Tabarani's Hawi fi "ilm 
al-fatawa and may reflect later developments. The document Sharh 
al-imām seems to contain Ismaili influence, since some of the Nusayri 
terms are also called by their Ismā īlī equivalents, such as the addition 
of dai (instructor) alongside wālid and sayyid, ‘ahd (commitment to 
secrecy) as well as mīthāg, and amāna (deposit) as well as wadīa.”* 
Also, the use of the term Umm al-kitab for God’s sacred book may 
be an allusion to Jàbir's book, an important early Ismaili document.'? 
The Sharh al-imām provides some important aspects of the role of 
the imam, which are missing in al-Tabarani’s book. The imam must 
possess the quality of a ruler who sets an example to his followers, 
to be “complete in earthly as well as spiritual matters” (kāmil al-dīn 
wa-l-dunyā), compassionate and patient with his disciples and initi- 
ates, righteous, honest, and conducting a pious life.’ In this text the 
two terms sa'r and sirr appear together, complementing each other. At 
the end of the ta līg, if the initiate is willing to continue to the second 
stage of the initiation, he drinks what is left in the glass of the imam, 
of the instructor and of the “brothers” and declares: “This is what is 
left from your religion and your belief, I am your slave and under your 
instructions", and then kisses the hands and legs of all those present. 
Then the participants drink another glass called sirr al-gabūl (secret 
of the acceptance) and hand what is left in their glass to the initiate, 
declaring: “Here is your sa'r which is your sirr al-qabul V? According 


75 B. Lewis, “The Islamic guilds”, in B. S. Turner (ed.), Readings in Orientalism 
(London/New York: Routledge, 2000), pp. 500-519. 
7$ Ms. Paris (Bibliothèque Nationale), fonds arabe 1540, fol. 156a- 1572, 159a, 166a, b. 
77 Ibid., fol. 159b. 
3 Ibid., fol. 157a-158a. 
? Ibid., fol. 159b-160a. 
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to this document, the drinking of the sa'r symbolizes the completion 
of the education of the initiate by studying the secret. What is left in 
the glass represents the batin, which is the education that the initiate 
has to complete in order to be a muwahhid. The intimate act of drink- 
ing from the same glass signifies that the knowledge of his master is 
transmitted to the initiate who will carry on his role in the future. It 
is important to note that in order to ensure the success of the initia- 
tion, the Nusayris always give a choice as to whether to continue or 
not with the initiation, according to the Muslim principle of lā ikrah 
fi Tl-din (there is no compulsion in religion, Quran, al-Baqara [2]: 
256). However, after the “marriage” (the second stage) an initiate 
who leaves his instructor is regarded as an unfaithful wife, cursed in 
heaven and excommunicated on earth. Yet, if he regrets doing so, he 
is forgiven and may continue his initiation, because mut'a is autho- 
rized in Shi‘ism.'*' The ceremonies of guddās are also mentioned in 
Lyde's Kitab al-mashyakha, whose contents differ from other sources, 
mainly concerning the divine nature of 'Ali and world of light, since 
the book is a general guide for the shaykh and not only for the rites 
of initiation.'? The Kitab al-mashyakha mentions al-Tabarani’s book of 
fatàwa as its main source for initiation.'? The most important part of 
this document is Lyde's translation of the contents of the 'ahd, the 
contract between the initiate and the instructor. In this contract, the 
initiate swears to be loyal to his instructor, to share his knowledge 
with his "brothers", and not to reveal the secret to non-initiates. The 
imam warns the initiate that revealing the secret religion will cause 
him to be cursed by eternal transmigrations. The initiate swears to 
meet his instructor once a year, to fast during Ramadan, and to pay 
alms.'** Since the text of the ‘ahd which precedes the “drinking of the 
secret” is almost identical to that appearing in Sharh al-imām, it can 
be assumed that the shaykhs used a written text in the initiation, and 
that its reading before the majlis is the speech called khitab. 

A similar process of initiation is described by al-Adhani in his 
Bākūra, but from another point of view. This time it is an account of 


180 Ibid., fol. 160a. 

18! Tbid., fol. 160b, 165a, b. 

182 KMA, pp. 247-253. 

"> Tbid., p. 269. 

18 Tbid., pp. 256-264. 

185 Ms. Paris (Bibliothèque Nationale), fonds arabe 1540, fol. 163b- 166b. 
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the initiate, not the description of the imam. Al-Adhani's description 
of the initiation is very problematic in some parts, because it is a hos- 
tile report containing negative elements, which are probably untrue 
since they do not appear in any other source of the sect. Al-Adhani 
was not asked at any stage if he wanted to continue, his instructors 
were constantly changed, ^ he was warned that he would be killed 
and would not be buried in the ground if he disclosed the secrets of 
the sect, mainly the Dustür,'*" and finally accused the members of the 
sect of adultery.'** At the end of his book he calls Nusayrism “a pagan 
religion" (din wathanī),* a view that he tried to prove in his book, 
and that would eventually be used as the thesis of Dussaud. If the 
warning of the imam to al-Adhani is taken as true evidence, then the 
reason for the worsening of the punishment of the unfaithful initiate 
from excommunication to death was due to the Christian missionaries 
and their threat against the sect in that period. 


45 The Nusayri brotherhood 


The ceremony of akhdh al-ubuwwa (acceptance of fatherhood) is a 
ceremony in initiation in which the teacher becomes the spiritual 
father of the initiate, who is his spiritual child. This part of the initia- 
tion is one of the most important components of the Nusayri religious 
identity. The sect is a spiritual family from the time of its creation, 
because the bond between its members is the deep mystical connec- 
tion of a group that considers itself as one unit of light imprisoned 
in the material world. This is why all the books of initiation repeat 
the obligation of the initiates to treat their coreligionists as brothers. 
The idea of a religious brotherhood is the application of the Quranic 
verse: “The believers are brothers" (Quran, al-Hujurat [49]: 10). This 
brotherhood is a characteristic of Sufi groups. Julian Baldick translates 
the term describing the Sufi order, the tarīga, as a "brotherhood”.'% In 
Nusayrism, the concept of a religious family is developed to the extent 
that a teacher of the initiate's teacher is considered a grandfather 
( jadd), and other disciples who are on the same level as himself are 


186 BS p. 3. 

7 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 

188 Thid., pp. 93-94. 

189 Tbid., p. 110. 

1 J, Baldick, Mystical Islam (London: I. B. Tauris, 1989), p. 112. 
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his brothers (ikhwān). For example, Ibn Nusayr is called al-Khasibi's 
grandfather because he is the master of his initiator al-Jannan. The 
latter is seen as the father (wālid) of al-Khasibi.?! Al-Khasibr's dis- 
ciples are considered the brothers” and children (awlad, sing. walad) 
of their master. Al-Khasībīs Rāstbāsh epistle is dedicated to his 
"children", the mystics.”* Al-Jilli explains in several books that his 
knowledge derives from his “father” and master al-Khasibi.'” The poet 
al-Muntajab al-‘Ani calls the Banū Numayr/Namir “brothers” and the 
anonymous Hālit he calls "the cousin" of al-Khasibi,'*° since Hālit is 
the “brother” of Jannan, and both are “sons” of their mutual master 
Ibn Jundab.'” To sum up, spiritual fatherhood, which is an impor- 
tant component of initiation, gives the Nusayri sect the character of 
a spiritual family. As such, their obligation of mutual respect, that of 
birr al-ikhwan, was not only important for maintaining the initiations 
and the mystic sessions, but was also one of the crucial conditions for 
the survival of the Nusayri sect until the present. 


91 RIA, p. 297. 

'? BS, p. 17, 47; KBS, p. 271; WJAS, p. 41. 

"> [bid., p. 29. 
RR, pp. 16-17.The main “son” was the Buwayhid Bakhtiyar. Brockelmann 
wrongly believed him to be a biological son of al-Khasibi; see C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der arabischen Litterarur (Leiden: Brill, 1937-1942), vol. 4, p. 326. 

195 See, for example, KBS, p. 271; ARM, p. 14. 

96 DMA, fol. 148b. 

197 Ibid., fol. 124b, 155b, 247b. 


CONCLUSION 


The most interesting phenomenon in the history of the Nusayris is 
their ability to survive more than a thousand years in a region of per- 
manent wars, as a small minority lacking arms for most of that time 
and considered heretical by those surrounding them. It is certain that 
their first means of survival was their gradual migration from Iraq 
to Syria, and inside Syria from urban centers to rural and mountain- 
ous territories. The fact that during most of the medieval period they 
found patrons and defenders prompts second thoughts about the well- 
accepted hypothesis that they were viewed as heretics from the time of 
their emergence. The survival of the Nusayris may indicate a certain 
amount of toleration of religious minorities. Persecutions of the sect 
by the Muslim authorities intensified only in the Mamluk period. the 
general process of Muslim radicalization in the late medieval period 
could be studied by examining the Muslim attitude towards the 
Nusayri sect. However, this explanation is not enough to answer the 
difficult question of how they survived, since many other sects found 
in medieval heresiographical literature did not survive. The strength of 
the Nusayri sect stems from the special legacy of the founders of the 
sect and the power of their esoteric belief, which unified the Nusayris 
in difficult times. In other words, it is not weapons and military lead- 
ers that gave them their strength but rather their identity and their 
historical legacy, as well as their belief that they belong to a group of 
exalted believers who are closer to God than others. 


1. The question of external influences 


The question of the sources of inspiration for the Nusayri religion is 
an example of one of the most complicated problems in the study of 
religions in general, that of the bases of a religion’s components. It 
is reasonable to conclude, with Massignon and Halm, that the main 
theological resource was “internal”, not “external”; that is, the sect was 
created from within Shri Islam developed in the mystical atmosphere 
of medieval Kufa. However, it is clear in the Nusayri texts that their 
mysticism is of a universal nature, corresponding to its message that 
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all religions represent a different zahir but have a common batin. In 
other words, God appeared to every culture with the same mystical 
message, but in the form of different persons (ashkhās): God appeared 
to humanity beginning with Adam through the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Christians, the Persians and finally the Arabs. It is this multicultural 
nature of Nusayri theology that gives the researcher the impression 
that he is dealing with a typical syncretist phenomenon. The actual 
research enables an understanding of how Muslims came into contact 
with their surrounding religions. 


1.1 Greek philosophy and Judaism 


Iraq was the main scene ofthe development of both Judaism and Shīism 
in the medieval Islamic world. Islam inherited Hellenistic culture and 
the Christian religion in the west (Syria and Egypt) and Persian cul- 
ture and the Zoroastrian religion in the east (Iraq and Persia). In the 
seaport of Basra, Muslims also came into contact with merchants from 
India and were introduced to Hinduism and other Indian beliefs. In 
the north of Syria (Harran), Muslims were introduced to ideas from 
antiquity preserved in Hellenistic culture, mainly Greek philosophy 
and Neoplatonism. In this region, as in the famous Baghdadian Bayt 
al-Hikma, the Muslims encountered Greek philosophy not through 
merchants but thanks to the long process of translating Greek writings 
into Arabic.’ Another significant source of inspiration for medieval 
Nusayrism was Persian culture and religions that became known to 
Muslims mainly by translations of important Pahlavi texts by officials 
and administrators in the caliphal court and by the mass conversions 
of Persian mawālī to Islam.’ 

Jewish components are rarely found in Nusayri literature. Jewish 
mysticism is sometimes alluded to but is not explicit in Nusayrism. 
Jewish influence seems to be indirect, a general influence on Shīism, 
not specifically on Nusayrism (admiration for the descendants of 
King David may have inspired the veneration of the ahl al-bayt, for 
example). Moreover, in many cases, similar components in Nusayrism 


! Concerning the translation of Greek writings into Arabic in the medieval Muslim 
world and in Harran specifically, see D. Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The 
Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement in Baghdad and Early ‘Abbasid Society (2nd-4th / 
8th-10th centuries) (Routledge, 1998), pp. 23-27. 

? Yarshater, "Ihe Persian presence in the Islamic world", pp. 4-7. 
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and Judaism do not necessarily reflect influence, but rather a mutual 
source of inspiration, which is usually Greek philosophy. Neoplatonic 
terminology appears in several places in Nusayri literature. The sect 
shared a Neoplatonic view of the cosmos with other mystical Muslims 
such as Sufi thinkers (Ibn ‘Arabi, Suhrawardi) and Ismaili groups 
(Fatimids, Druzes). For example, the ma‘nd and the ism appear in 
Nusayri texts as al-'aql al-kullī (universal mind) and al-nafs al-kulliyya 
(universal spirit). The great Greek philosophers are considered divine 
personifications: the ma'nà and the ism and the bab appeared to the 
Greeks in the form of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle.‘ It is interesting to 
note that it was the Nusayris in Harran, an important center of Greek 
translation into Arabic, who were the ones most inspired by Greek 
philosophy. Muhammad ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī, in his Risālat ikhtilaf 
al-‘alamayn presents other personalities from ancient Greece who are 
the personifications of the aytām.* In many cases, Nusayris use Greek 
logic to back their doctrines. For example, ‘Ali ibn Hamza al-Harrani 
cites Aristotle's hypothesis that every burning fire must be connected 
to an object, in order to explain that every existing soul must be con- 
nected to a living body.* ‘Ali al-Harrani explains the world of light by 
the ideal “world of the mind" (‘alam al-'agl) of Plato.” 


1.2 Christian inspiration 


While the question of Jewish influence on Nusayrism has been almost 
overlooked, the question of Christian influence on the sect raised 
many polemical debates among scholars. The association of Christian 
components with Nusayrism may invite the risk of superficial meth- 
ods of research. The similarity between Nusayrism and Christianity is 
deceptive: the name Nusayriyya in Arabic is similar to the Arabic word 
Nasārā (Christians); the Nusayri triad is reminiscent of the Christian 
Trinity; and the Nusayris’ admiration of Jesus and the apostles can 
easily be considered a Christian tendency. The Nusayris even celebrate 
Christian holidays. However, all these similarities are external. A careful 


3 See, for example, FRR, p. 125; MHIS, p. 190. 
* JK, p. 36; RIA, p. 291. 

5 RIA, pp. 291-292. 

* HAIH, p. 268. 

7 Ibid., p. 279. 
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study of the Nusayri religion leads to the conclusion that these com- 
ponents are Christian only in appearance. 

To begin with, the name Nusayriyya derives from Ibn Nusayr and 
cannot be a derivation of Nasārā according to Arabic grammar.* The 
Nusayri triad was created by emanations and its hierarchical structure 
is different from the equal nature of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.’ Other fundamental ideas in Christianity, such as the incarnation 
of the divinity in the human Christ and Jesus' crucifixion are totally 
rejected in Nusayrism. Nusayrism contains “Islamized Christianity”, 
an admiration for the Ourānic Jesus who was not crucified. Although 
the Nusayris elevate the human Jesus to the level of the divine ism, 
according to the principle of Docetism his appearance is through illu- 
sion and not incarnation. As opposed to Christian belief, Jesus' blood 
was not spilt and his goal was not to pardon humanity by his suffer- 
ing, but rather to call the believers to accept the manās divinity. The 
Shīī-Gnostic content of the Christian holidays that are celebrated by 
the Nusayris is another indication that Christianity may have been a 
source of inspiration only for Nusayri terminology and symbols, but 
did not have any significant influence on its theological tenets. 

A]-Jilli's Risāla al-Masīhiyya (epistle of the masīh [Jesus], not to be 
translated as "the Christian Epistle") may serve as one of the main 
indications for the rejection of the hypothesis of Christian influence 
on Nusayrism. In this epistle, al-Jilli tries to create an artificial mys- 
tical bond between Nusayrism and Christianity. For example, when 
discussing the symbol of the cross, he explains that its four edges rep- 
resent the four letters of the Arabic word salib (cross), the four letters 
of the Arabic names of the prophets Misa (Moses), ‘Isa (Jesus) and 
Muhammad as well as the four parts of the basmala là ilaha illa Llāh 
(1.There is no 2. other God 3. but 4. Allah):!° 


La 


ilabá + ilā 


Allāh 


* This fact was noted by Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairīs, pp. 9-10. 
° Ibid., p. 67. 
' RM, pp. 290-291. 
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Al-Jilli also explains that the life of Jesus contains mystical messages. 
For example, his baptism symbolizes initiation into esoteric knowl- 
edge, his twelve apostles represent the twelve nugabā in the world of 
light, and the illusion of his crucifixion (Docetism) is meant to test 
the believers as did the illusion of the martyrdom of al-Husayn.” It 
was not Jesus who was crucified, but Judas—a docetic view that is also 
found in other Muslim sources.” 

The quotations or quasi-quotations from the Gospels in Arabic in 
the Nusayri sources do not represent a Christian influence either. Bar- 
Asher and Kofsky, who tried to prove Christian influence on Nusayri 
theology, could not locate quotations from the canonical Gospels 
in medieval writings of the sect and admitted that the citations of 
Jesus are based merely on apocryphal Gospels.? More quotations of 
this kind are found in other Nusayri sources, mainly al-Jilli’s Risala 
al-Masihiyya and the sermons of Jesus at the end of Hasan ibn Shuba's 
Tuhaf al-uqul.^ In some cases the citations are reminiscent of the 
style of the canonic Gospels but they are not identical, for example the 
sermon of Jesus at the end of Tuhaf al- Uqül, which recalls the Sermon 
on the Mount.” It may be assumed that the Nusayri authors cited an 
old original Christian Gospel from the tenth century, which is differ- 
ent from the one used today. Yet it seems more likely that the Nusayri 
citations from what they call al-injil (from the Greek world euangelion, 
good message, the Gospels) are based on what Tarif Khalidi called the 
"Muslim Gospels". Khalidi explains in his book The Muslim Jesus that 
medieval Muslim sources contain a large amount of scattered frag- 
ments from Gospels that are not found in Christian literature. These 
are sayings and stories of Jesus reflecting his personality as pictured in 
Islam, not Christianity. Khalidi tries to trace the roots of these Gospels 
in Hellenistic civilization within the Islamic world, and outside, in the 
surrounding Christian communities. He considers them apocryphal 


" RM, pp. 288, 300. 

? See, for example, T. Andrae, In the Garden of Myrtles: Studies in Early Mysticism 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987), pp. 24-26. 

5 Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion, pp. 44, 70. 

14 See, for example, the quasi-citation from Matthew and Luke, in RM, pp. 290-291; 
TU (God's words to Jesus), pp. 304-37, (Jesus' sermon to the believers), pp. 307-316. 

5 Compare the Arabic speech of Jesus in TU, pp. 307-316 with the much shorter 
and vaguely similar Sermon on the Mount in Matthew 5:3 to 7:27. I wish to thank 
Dr. David Cook for calling my attention to this interesting similarity. 
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and in some cases Muslim compositions echoing canonical Gospels.'* 
It is worth noting Khalidi’s assumption that the Muslim Gospels were 
written in the Shīī milieu of ninth-century Kufa." Included in this 
literature are al-Jillīs bizarre citations of Nestorius concerning the 
ghayba of Jesus? and Nestorius's statement that everyone who knows 
Jesus is saved (in Shrism an attribute of the Imam).” 

It is easy to suspect, from a historical point of view, that the goal 
of citing the "Muslim Jesus" or the "Shri Nestorius" was to ease the 
conversion of Christians and specifically Nestorian Christians (spread 
throughout Syria, Iraq and Iran) to Nusayrism rather than to add a 
Christian aspect to Nusayri theology. 

In this context, the essay by Bar-Asher concerning what he calls 
the "Christian elements in the Nusayri- Alawi religion" is helpful. A 
previous attempt to prove the Christian nature of Nusayrism was ini- 
tiated by the Jesuit orientalist Henri Lammens in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Probably motivated by missionary purposes, he considered the 
Nusayris "lost Christians". His methods of research were very prob- 
lematic, involving field research for Christian remnants in territories 
inhabited by the sect. No less problematic was his extensive use of 
sources from his period, which reflect the situation in the nineteenth 
century when the Nusayris were the object of Christian missionary 
influence. It is in this light that the appearance of a Nusayri and Druze 
catechism in the nineteenth century must be explained. It should also 
kept in mind that al-Adhani wrote his Bākūra after he had converted 
to Christianity. Bar-Asher's methods, based on textual research, are 
also problematic. His assumption that Docetism is an indication of a 
Christian component is unacceptable, since it already appears in the 
Qur'an.” Bar-Asher does not provide enough evidence for his exagger- 
ated statement that: "Beginning from the fourth/tenth century we find 
in the Nusayri writings almost all the doctrines which are influenced 
by Christianity such as in the Majmū al-a'yád of al-Tabarānī”. But 


16 T. Khalidi, The Muslim Jesus: Saying and Stories in Islamic Literature (Cambridge, 
Mass./London: Harvard University Press, 2001), pp. 3-46. 

V Ibid., p. 39. 

5 RM, pp. 294-295. 

?? Ibid., p. 296. 

? H. Lammens, "Les Nosairis furent-ils chrétiens? A propos d'un livre récent", 
Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 5 (1900), pp. 33-50. 

2 M. M. Bar-Asher, “Sur les éléments chrétiens de la religion Nusayrite-Alawite”, 
Journal Asiatique 289/2 (2001), p. 189. 
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he continues by explaining that in this last source the only Christian 
component is the celebration of Christmas, and that most of the other 
Christian components he discusses appear in the nineteenth-century 
Bākūra of al-Adhani and the catechism mentioned earlier.” Bar- Asher 
mentions the Christian term guddās as another Christian component 
in Nusayrism, based again only on these modern sources. But on this 
last point his assumption proved to be true, since the term guddās 
appears in the recently available medieval source, al-Tabarani’s Hawi 
fi ilm al-fatāwā. Here the Nusayri initiates are obligated to know 
by heart three guddāsāt (pl. of guddās, mass): the quddas al-bākhūr 
(mass of the incense), which is also found in the modern Bākūra,” the 
quddas al-zād (mass of the provisions) and the quddas al-milh (mass 
of the salt), whose contents are unknown.” Nevertheless, the drinking 
of wine, used in the Nusayri majlis of the shaykhs and in initiation 
does not represent the blood of Jesus, as in Christianity.” 

Bar-Asher mentions the heresiographer al-Shahrastani (d. 548/1153) 
in his article, although in his discussion of the Nusayri sect al-Shahrastani 
does not attribute to them any Christian component, but rather a kind 
of dualistic divinity of the light of “Ali and Muhammad.” Based on the 
great quantity of old and new sources used in this book, Bar-Asher’s 
assumption concerning the existence of a Nusayri concept of incarna- 
tion, a term totally rejected by al-Khasibi and his followers, is unac- 
ceptable.” On sound ground, however, is his hypothesis of Christian 
influence with regard to the holiness of Fatima and al-Husayn, which 


2 Ibid., pp. 189-190. Bar-Asher admits that the use of the Christian term thālūth 
(trinity) is extremely rare in medieval writings of the Nusayris and appears only in the 
twelfth-century Mundzara (MN, fol. 89b, 92a). He also admits that citations from the 
canonical Gospels, which can be found in the nineteenth-century catechism, do not 
appear in any of the medieval writings of the sect. See ibid., p. 191 note 14. 

3 BS, pp. 39-40. 

^ HIF, p. 72. 

23 Al-Makzūn al-Sinjārī is the only Nusayri mystic who uses the expression “drink- 
ing the blood of Jesus”. It occurs in one of his poems in the context of his prayers 
towards Mecca, as a symbol of a mystical experience; see Nwyia, "Makzün al-Sinjari, 
poéte mystique alaouite", p. 111. The only Nusayri source mentioning the blood 
of Jesus in the context of the meaning of the guddās (mass) is in the late Nusayri 
Catechism, influenced by the nineteenth-century Christian missionaries in Syria; see 
TDN, pp. 216-217. 

°° Bar-Asher, “Sur les élements chrétiens", p. 199; Shahrastani, al-Milal wa--nihal, 
p. 193. 

7 Bar-Asher, ibid., p. 205. 
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is inspired by the Christian holiness of Mary and Jesus.” Nevertheless, 
this similarity reflects Christian influence on Shiism in general, not on 
Nusayrism specifically. 

Christian components in Nusayrism are limited to terminology of 
certain rituals and do not include fundamental Christian doctrines. 
On the contrary, Nusayri leaders made an effort to deny any con- 
nection with Christianity. For example, al-Jilli explains in his Risāla 
al-nu māniyya the difference between the hierarchical nature of the 
divine triad and the equal nature of the Christian Trinity: 


The status of the ism with regard to the ma‘nd is such as that of the look 
with regard to the watching, and that of the speech with regard to the 
speaker and movement with regard to passivity. He [God] is neither the 
entire look nor all the speech. Because if we were to say "all of him" we 
would diminish him and consider him incapable of speaking through 
anything but himself [and he can speak through his ism or his bab]. 
If we were to claim so [that God can speak only through his essence] 
we would certainly mix the ism with the ma'nà and the ma'nà with the 
ism. In such a case we would be obliged to mix them also with the sin 
[Salman, the bab] as well. If we were to believe in this [mixing the three 
aspects of God as if they were equal] we would be like those who believe 
in a trinity and become Christians and be excluded from monotheism 
[fa-nakūnu min ashab al-thālūth wa-nasiru ka-l-nasārā wa-nakhruju 
min hadd al-tawhid]. God preserve us! 


In one of his poems, al-Makzūn al-Sinjari attacks a Christian monk, 
saying: "Your triple monotheism is a contradiction of monotheism” 
(tawhīduka fī T-tathlīth li-'l-tawhid didd).” The combination of the 
negative attitude towards Christianity and the admiration of the 
Muslim Jesus leads to the conclusion that the only possible Christian 
inspiration on Nusayrism derives from the influence of Christianity 
on Islam in general and on Shiism in particular. In addition, there is 
no indication of any direct contacts between Christian and Nusayri 
scholars or any converted Christians influencing Nusayri theology. 


1.3 Zoroastrian influence 


The study of the Persian influence on Nusayrism leads to different con- 
clusions. There are indications that some leaders of the sect (al-Jannàn 


2 Ibid., pp. 206, 210. 
3 DMS, p. 86. 
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is the most important example) were of Persian origin. Al-Tabarani 
admits that he had received “Persian epistles” which seem to have been 
the source for the Persian terms, words and names combined in some 
prayers he composed.” Bar-Asher’s important article on the Persian 
components of Nusayri religion merits strong endorsement. Bar- 
Asher notes that the source of the cult of wine (‘abd al-nür), derives 
from the Persian cult of light," as opposed to the idea expressed in 
his earlier article that its source is in the Christian mass. He correctly 
concludes that the Persian components in Nusayrism are the result of 
the general renaissance of Persian culture in the Muslim world in the 
ninth and tenth centuries,” a thesis also advanced by other important 
scholars such as Amir-Moezzi and Yarshater.** 

The most important connection of the Nusayris with Persians, which 
characterizes Shiism in general, is related to the personality of Salman, 
sayyid al-furs (master of the Persians), the first Persian converted to 
Islam and the most loyal follower of 'Ali.?^ Nevertheless, this Persian 
characteristic of Nusayri theology represents a deviation from the fun- 
damental obligation of Islam concerning the sanctity of the Arabic lan- 
guage and the obligation to pray only in Arabic. According to Nusayri 
tradition, in the world of light Salman ordered the aytam to commu- 
nicate with the ahl al-maratib in seven languages, first in Persian and 
then in Arabic.** Al-Tabarani’s addition of Persian words to the prayer 
may represent his attempt to sanctify the Persian language, an effort 
that did not last after his death. In this context, it should be borne in 
mind that the available version of Umm al-kitab was written in Persian 
and that the sanctification of the Persian language was an Ismāīlī 
characteristic." Another typical Zoroastrian symbol in Nusayrism is 


30 MA, p. 209. 

?! M. M. Bar-Asher, “The Iranian component of the Nusayri religion", Iran 61 
(2003), pp. 217-227. 

2 Ibid., p. 221. 
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Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 3 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 
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5 AAN, p. 112. 

* Ibid., p. 202. 

>” H. Corbin, “Nasir-i Khusrau and Iranian Ismāīlism”, in R. N. Frye (ed.), The 
Cambridge History of Iran (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), vol. 4, 
p. 531. In Imàmi literature, the Iranian language represents the Sassanian royal language. 
The Imàm 'Ali is said to combine command of both the language of sanctity and the 
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fire as a sacred purifying element. The meaning of fire is linked to the 
doctrine of nidā, the docetic sacrifice of the bab. According to Nusayri 
tradition, Alī gave the order to burn ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’ together with 
his ten followers in holes dug in the desert, after the Ibn Saba’ declared 
'Alr's divinity. This terrible event, appearing also in Imami sources,* 
receives a mystical interpretation in Nusayri theology based on the 
sanctity of fire in Zoroastrianism. The Imam did not intend to punish 
Ibn Saba’ but to prove his sanctity and purity. After burning him ‘Ali 
repeated five takbirat (sing. takbir, declaration of the words Allahu 
akbar, God is greater), which caused Ibn Saba’ and his followers to 
come back to life.” The same holy fire is explained by al-Khasibi as 
that from which the ism talked to Moses when he was first revealed to 
him and later to the Persians in the qubba al-Farisiyya.? 

Although the presence of Iranian components (Persian equi- 
nox holidays, Persian saints and words mentioned in prayers, dual- 
ism in several aspects of theology and sanctification of fire) seems 
more noticeable than that of unorthodox Christian components (an 
Islamized Christmas, admiration of a non-crucified Jesus, Docetism 
and apocryphal Gospels), it does not mean that the Nusayris embraced 
Zoroastrian or Manicheaen doctrines. The major principles of 
Zoroastrianism are absent from Nusayri theology, such as dualism 
at the level of the divinity, the struggle between Ahura Mazda and 
Ahriman (or Angra Mainyu) and the participation of human beings 
in this struggle through their choice between good and evil. Neither 
Ahura Mazda nor even Zarathustra himself ever appears in the sect’s 
writings." Although Nusayrism does contain a partition of the cosmos 
into good and evil, the cosmos is not based on the balance between 
good and evil spirits. In Nusayri theology there is no active struggle 
between the two powers, since the good, which is Allah, is the one and 
only ruler of the world. Evil rules only in the material world where 


language of royalty: Arabic and Persian. See Amir-Moezzi, "Shahrbānū, dame du pays 
Iran”, pp. 515-516. 
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the believers were thrown in order to be punished and tested by God. 
At the end of time the material world will be eliminated and the role 
of evil will be over. However, leaders of the sect were aware of the 
strong Iranian presence in their religious texts and of the danger of a 
misunderstanding of their theology. They totally rejected the idea of 
dualism in the divinity. Both al-Khasibi and al-Jilli stressed the prin- 
ciple of a one and only God and refuted dualism by explaining that 
there is no separation between the two main aspects of the divinity, 
the manā and the ism, which are as reason and result, or “as the sun 
and its beams” in Neoplatonic terms.” ‘Ali ibn Shu ba focused on the 
impossibility of the coexistence of two Gods: 


If you were say that there are two [Gods], we would answer you [ques- 
tioning]: are they passive or active ['ajizani am gādirāni]? If you were 
to say passive, we would answer that the creator is not characterized as 
passive. If you were to claim that both are active, we would reply to you: 
[if so,] can one of them prevent the action of the other? And if this is 
the case, each of them remains passive as result of the other's activity. If 
you were to claim that one of them is active and the other is passive, so 
the active is the ruler and the passive is the ruled one. If you were to say 
that they participated in the actions [for example:] one gives life and the 
other takes them, [we would reply that] the participation and the concili- 
ation come only after the struggle, and in such a case [of participation] 
both would be passive in some matters, since neither of them would be 
capable of performing the entire action. One who is incapable cannot be 
the eternal. If you believe in a group of Gods [polytheism], you would 
meet the same difficulties as in proving God's duality. So here you were 
given the proof that there must be only one God.? 


2. Identity 


Nusayrism can be defined as a religion based on ta'wil (allegorical 
interpretation) of God's sayings in the Quran. The other holy books 
of the sect are the bātin (mysticism), the esoteric explanations of God's 
words in the Ourān. These explanations are attributed to the Imams, 
according to the general Shri belief that only they possess the gnosis, 
the inner knowledge that is the true interpretation of Muhammad's 
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message. The presence of Neoplatonic, Iranian, Christian and Jewish 
components in Nusayrism is not the result of the direct influence of 
these cultures and religions on members of the Nusayris sect, but rather 
of a long process over a period of three centuries, of the infiltration of 
ideas into Islam and into mystical Shrism in Iraq in particular. Their 
influence is already prominent in the writings of Shri scholars such as 
Jabir ibn Hayyan, secret associations such as the Ikhwan al-Safa’ and 
above all the Ghulat of Kufa and Basra (Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar in par- 
ticular). Nevertheless, these components have different levels of infil- 
tration into Nusayri theology. While philosophical thought such as 
Neoplatonism and Gnosticism (Christian or Manichaean?) shaped the 
core of Nusayri theology, religions such as Zoroastrianism, Christianity 
and Judaism remained at the margins. They were used as "decorative" 
elements; they were reshaped or altered completely in order to support 
original Nusayri doctrines. 

The most fundamental idea of Nusayri religion is that ‘Ali appeared 
in the world to save humanity; he is the spiritual Noah's Ark.“ The 
ghulüw (exaggeration/extremism) regarding Imami Shrism lies in the 
Nusayri view of 'Ali not as a human being but as a form through 
whom the divinity appeared. The Nusayris can be defined accord- 
ingly as the “party of Alī”, the Shi'a. The sect was a continuation of 
the Ghulat phenomenon, which lay at the center of Shii activity and 
development. In this light, it is not difficult to understand the self- 
definition of the Nusayris not only as Muslims but also as the "true 
Shia”, since historically the sect was created from the group that was 
among the most intimate disciples of the last Imams. The followers 
of these mystics, the Nusayris, are the only surviving group who has 
kept the traditions of the inner circle of the Imams to this day. The 
imputation of heresy to the Nusayri sect in most modern research is 
inappropriate, since it reflects only the view of Hanbali Sunnism and 
conservative Shiism and not the view of all religious streams in Islam. 
While most Muslim scholars did not explicitly exclude the Nusayris 
from Islam, some Shri scholars contented themselves with only mild 
criticism. 


^ The Imams' safinat al-najat (saving boat, or ark of salvation) compared with the 
Ark of Noah is a well-known Shr'i term. See, for example, in Nusayri writings ARM, 
p. 25. 
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2.1 Modern trends 


The modern period has witnessed tremendous changes in the defini- 
tion of the 'Alawis and the attitude towards them in the Muslim world. 
These new trends do not reflect a change in Muslim theology, which 
is based on the medieval literature, but changes in Middle Eastern 
politics and reaction against Western threats. Still, the link between 
the 'Alawis and Islam contributed to the sect's integration in mod- 
ern national and religious movements in the Middle East. In order 
to end their long isolation, the name of the sect was changed in the 
1920s from Nusayriyya to "Alawiyya, “followers of ‘Ali’, a synonym 
for Shiism. By taking this step, leaders of the sect expressed not only 
their link to Shīism, but to Islam in general. This change of iden- 
tity was expressed in Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil's new ver- 
sion of Ta rīkh al-'Alawiyyin (history of the 'Alawis), which combines 
their history with that of Imami Shīism. The following step in the 
creation of a new image was a gradual denial of the previous Nusayri 
identity. In his book, al-Tawil attacked Sulayman al-Adhani, claiming 
that he was a drunkard and an immoral person who betrayed his sect, 
and after converting to Christianity had spread lies that the Nusayris 
were worshippers of idols.? This process of denial of the old identity 
intensified in the writings of the 'Alawi shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Khayyir (d. 1986). He denied any connection of his sect with the name 
Nusayriyya, which according to him was a pejorative name used by the 
enemies of the sect, equivalent to the use of rāfida for Shīīs and nāsiba 
for Sunnis.“ Al-Khayyir was followed in Syria by several shaykhs, who 
were pursuing Shri religious studies to the complete neglect of their 
Nusayri identity. Shaykh Mahmüd al-Salih (d. 1998) is one example. 
He published his book al-Naba' al-yaqin ‘an al-'Alawiyyin, where he 
claims that the terms 'Alawi, Shri, Ja fari and Imami are synonymous.” 


5 TA, pp. 447-448. 

46 TA, pp. 11, 57-59. His criticism ofthe Ta rīkh of al- Tawil was published separately 
in Abd al-Rahman al-Khayyir, Naqd wa-tagriz kitab ta rīkh al-‘Alawiyyin (Damascus: 
Matba'at al-Insha’, 1992). For his interesting meeting with Strothmann and his debate 
with him, see ibid., p. 65. As to al-Khayyir's claim that there is no difference between 
'Alawism and Imàmism, see also his Yagzat al-Muslimina "l-Alawiyyina fi matla' 
al-qarn al-'ashrin (Damascus: Matba'at al-Kātib al-"Arabī, 1996), pp. 11-24. For his 
objection to the division of khdssa and ‘amma, which he considers one reason for 
religious ignorance among the majority of the sect, see ibid., p. 36. 

4” Mahmtd al-Salih, al-Naba' al-yagīn ‘an al-‘Alawiyyin (Lādhigiyya: Dar al-Mirsāt, 
1997), pp. 47-49. 
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It is in the light of the 'Alawi embracing of the Imami identity that 
the reason for the publication of al-Khasibi’s Imāmī book al-Hidāya 
al-kubrā in the 1980s in Lebanon should be understood. For the first 
time, it includes an apologetic introduction in which ‘Alawi shaykhs 
declare their Islamic identity. The manner in which this book serves 
taqiyya in the present as it did in the Middle Ages is striking. 

While the ‘Alawi literature in Syria is apologetic,“ that in Lebanon 
is also characterized by an active attack against the Sunni takfir® and 
against Western research of the sect.” The ‘Alawi community of Tripoli 
does not seem to join the Syrian movement of total denial of the old 
identity. In 1973 the members of the sect protested against the subor- 
dination of the 'Alawis under the Supreme Shri Assembly and against 
what seemed to be their imposed assimilation with the other Shīīs 
of Lebanon.”' The ‘Alawi literature in Lebanon is characterized by a 
tendency to present the sect as a Sufi branch of Shīism rather than to 
deny their previous identity as Nusayris.? 

Since the political interests of the "Alawīs of Syria and Lebanon are 
different, the development of two different genres of apologetic litera- 
ture in the future is to be expected. The change of identity of the sect 
may indicate a real Imamization of the 'Alawis but it could also reflect 
a modern taqiyya, which serves to receive the support of Shii state, as 
it did in the period of the founders of the sect. 

The fatwa of Ibn Taymiyya is still influential nowadays, as reflected in 
neo-Hanbali writings published in Saudi Arabia as well as in the writ- 
ing of the Muslim Brothers who are inspired by Ibn Taymiyya's fun- 
damentalism.? The attacks of the Muslim Brothers against the Alawīs 


^ Concerning this literature, see S. Mervin, Un réformiste chiite: Ulema et lettres du 
Gabal Amil (actuel Liban-Sud) de la fin de l'Empire ottoman à l'indépendence du Liban 
(Paris: Karthala, 2000), pp. 323-326. 

^ See the interesting criticism of Ibn Taymiyya in Ahmad ‘Ali Hasan and Hamid 
Hasan, al-Muslimüna 'l-Alawiyyüna fi Lubnān (Tripoli: Mu'assasat Adib lil-Tiba‘a, 
1989), pp. 155-156. 

5 See, for example, Hashim Uthmān, al- Alawiyyüna bayna l-haqiqa wa-'l-ustira 
(Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Alā, 1985); Hal al-Alawiyyüna Shia? (Beirut: Mu'assasat 
al-Alamī li'l-Matbü'at, 1994). 

5! M. Kramer, "Syria's 'Alawis and Shīism”, in M. Kramer (ed. ), Shi'ism, Resistance 
and Revolution (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1987), pp. 247-248; al-Nahār (newspaper, 
Lebanon), 5 July 1973, p. 12 and 6 July 1973, p. 3. 

” Ahmad ‘Ali Hasan and Hamid Hasan, al-Muslimüna "l-Alawiyyüna fī Lubnan, 

. 14, 19. 

PP See, for example, U. F. Abd-Allah, The Islamic Struggle in Syria (Berkeley: Mizan 
Press, 1983), pp. 42-48, 111-114, 189. Most of the anti- Alawi material of the Muslim 
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intensified after the latter seized power in Syria and even more after 
the brutal oppression of the rebellion of Hamat. However, this nega- 
tive view of the 'Alawis as heretics and illegitimate rulers in Syria does 
not seem to be shared by all Sunni Muslims. In modern history, the 
Sunnis have tried to acknowledge the Muslim identity of the 'Alawis in 
order to encourage them to join the Arab national movement on two 
occasions. The first time was in 1936, when Syrian nationalists urged 
the Mufti Hajj Amin al-Husayni, following a public declaration of 
belief by "Alawī shaykhs in Syria, to issue a fatwa confirming that the 
‘Alawis are Muslims. The second effort to assimilate the 'Alawis was 
during the years of the creation of the United Arab Republic uniting 
Egypt and Syria (1958-1961). It is in this period that the the Shaykh 
al-Azhar issued his famous fatwa acknowledging Shīism as the fifth 
school of Islam. In this atmosphere of taqrib (advancement of the 
relationship between Muslim groups) Mustafa Shak'a wrote his book 
Islam bila madhāhib (Islam without schools) in which he calls upon 
all Muslims, Sunnis and Shīīs, including the Alawīs, to overlook the 
differences between them and unite in order reinforce Islam and fight 
takfir (accusation of heresy) and fitna (war between Muslims). 

As for the Shii attitude, there is no doubt that from the twentieth 
century the orthodox Shīī authorities in Lebanon, Iraq and Iran made 
a consistent and successful effort to assimilate the 'Alawis in Shīism.” 
Nevertheless, this “return home" of the ‘Alawis to their Ja'fari source 


Brothers after the massacre of Hamat was published in al-Nadhir (printed in Germany 
after 1982), but attacks against the "Alawīs and their religion also appeared earlier, 
when their organ was published in Syria; see, for example, al-Nadhir (18), 31 March 
1980, pp. 4-5; (22), 31 August 1980, p. 7; (24), 22 October 1980, pp. 35-38; (27), 
1 November 1981, p. 33. 

* P. Boneschi, “Une fatwa du grand mufti de Jérusalem Muhammad Amin 
al-Husayni sur les "Alawites”, Revue de l'histoire des religions 122 (1960), pp. 42-54, 
134-152; see also the publication of this fatwa in al-Sha'ab (newspaper, Syria), 
31 July 1936. 

°° Mustafa Shak'a, Islam bila madhāhib (Cairo: Dar al-Qalam, 1961), pp. 3-4, 7-9, 
17, 224-238, 303-304. 

56 Kramer, “Syria’s 'Alawis and Shi'ism", pp. 237-248. Concerning the study of 
"Alawīs in Shii institutions in Iran and Iraq, see, for example, "Abdul ‘Aziz Ibrahim, 
al- Alawiyyūn fidā iyyū 1-Shī'a al-majhūlūna (Najaf: Kuliyyat al-Fiqh, 1972), pp. 38-42. 
For an interesting defence of an Imami writer against a Wahhabi accusation of heresy 
of the 'Alawis, see Muhammad Shawgi ’l-Haddad, al-Mawsū'a al-Wahhābiyya wa-'l- 
Shi'a al-Imamiyya (Beirut: al-Ghadir, 1998), pp. 245-246; it answers the accusation in 
Māni‘ ibn Hammad al-Jahhani, al-Mawsü'a al-muyassara fi ‘l-adyan wa-l-madhahib 
wa-l-ahzāb al-mu‘dsira (Riyad: Dar al-Nadwa al-"Ālamiyya li'l-Tibā'a wa-l-Nashr, 
1997), pp. 394-397. 
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is always conditioned by the disconnection from their Nusayri identity 
and from ghulūw. More and more ‘Alawi shaykhs receive their quali- 
fication in Imami institutes and are not initiated by mystic shaykhs as 
before. The question of whether the new trend is taking the place of 
the old initiation, and how the ‘Alawi religious identity will change as 
a result in the future, demands further study.” 


* For an interesting article concerning the change of the ‘Alawi identity in the 
twentieth century, see K. Firro, "Ihe 'Alawis in modern Syria: From Nusayriya to 
Islam via "Alawīya”, Der Islam 82/1 (2005), pp. 1-31. Firro demonstrates the sect's 
effort to adjust itself to orthodox Shi'ism and deny external influences on the theol- 
ogy of the sect. 
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PRIMARY NUSAYRI SOURCES 


a. Pre-Nusayri sources transmitted from the Ghulat 


Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ansari 


1. Umm al-kitab (UK) 

This book is attributed to Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ansari (eighth cen- 
tury) who is said to have received mystical guidance from the Shri 
leader of his time, the fifth Imam Muhammad al-Bagir (d. 117/735). 
Although this source is neither cited nor appears in any Nusayri 
source, and was found among the Isma'llis, it seems rather like a 
proto-Nusayri document.’ For this reason it is included here because 
it contains terminology, doctrines and traditions that were adopted 
by the Nusayris. The term Umm al-kitab appears only three times in 
the Nusayri literature, once as a nickname of Fatima and twice as a 
synonym to the Quran. The first source is an early Nusayri text from 
the tenth century, explaining that it is the mystical name of Fatima 
(in masculine form, Fatir), daughter of the Prophet Muhammad and 
wife of the first Imam ‘Ali. In Nusayri literature Fatir is seen as the 
“Mother of the Book” and the mystical meaning of the Book is her 
sons Hasan and Husayn (second and third Imams), keepers of the 
esoteric knowledge.’ The second source is in the Diwan of al-Makzün 
al-Sinjārī, which explains that the Umm al-kitāb guides the believer 
through the seven obstacles (‘aqabat) of the material world in the 
path to heaven.’ The third source is an undated manuscript from 
the Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 1540 collection 


! See Halm's explanation concerning a possible transmission of this book from the 
Nusayris to the Ismā īlīs in Syria in al-Ghunüsiyya fi 1-Islām, p. 90. 

2 al-Jilli, Kitab bātin al-salat (KBS), p. 241. The usual Muslim use of the term Umm 
al-kitab is for the first chapter of the Ourān, the Fatiha; see V. Ivanov, “Notes sur 
l'Umm al-Kitab des Ismaéliens de l'Asie centrale", REI 4 (1932), p. 421. Ivanov prefers 
to translate the term as essence des livres. 

> DMS, p. 220. 
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(fol. 159b) in which the initiate is instructed by his instructor to follow 
the Umm al-kitab. 

The author of the Umm al-kitab, Jabir, is considered a Nusayri 
saint* and it is cited as transmitting mystical traditions in the Nusayri 
sources.” The Umm al-kitāb, a rare manuscript in the Persian language, 
was studied by Ivanov in the 1930s, by Halm who also translated it 
into German and Arabic (which seems to be its original form), and by 
Filippani-Ronconi who translated it into Italian." Halm considered it 
to be a text of the mukhammisa, a sect led by Jābir.* Its content is des- 
ignated for the intimate circle of the Imam only, called muwahhidün 
(monotheists), a term used later by the Nusayris for self-definition. 
It contains much of the terminology and Gnosticism adopted subse- 
quently by the Nusayris; for example the manifestation of the deity 
in “Ali, its concealment by the veil (hijab), the myth of the habta, the 
fall from the ideal world, the mystical path of the believer (sirat), the 
transmigration of souls, and the ideal existence of the shades (azilla) 
before the creation of the earthly world and the apocalyptic return of 
the last Imam. The text presents a clear Persian dualism of good and 
evil as well as an ideal existence in opposition to a material world. The 
author uses characters from the Zoroastrian religion. Halm explains 
that the book contains three layers that were connected by a later com- 
piler: the first part is an explanation by the Imam al-Bagir (still a child) 
to ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’ about the meaning of the letters; the second and 
main part is an explanation by al-Bāgir to Jabir about the creation of 
the cosmos; and the third is later additions by the members of the sect 
of Abt 1-Khattāb. According to Halm, this document reflects ancient 
mythology in Shīī garb.? 


^ Jabir is considered a yatim in the Nusayri Catechism; see M. M. Bar-Asher and 
A. Kofsky, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion (Leiden: Brill, 2002), p. 181. 

5 See, for example, Maymün ibn al-Qàsim al-Tabarani, Majmü' al-a'yád, ed. 
R. Strothmann, Der Islam 27 (1944-1946), pp. 90-93. About Jàbir, see Hasan ibn 
Masa al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shi‘a (Beirut: Dar al-Adwa’, 1984), pp. 34-35. 

$ V. Ivanov, “Notes sur l'Umm al-kitab des Ismaéliens de l'Asie centrale", REI 4 
(1932), pp. 419-481; “Ummu1-Kitab”, Der Islam 23 (1936), pp. 1-32. See also the 
recent translation of the Persian text to Arabic in Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi "l-Islam, 
pp. 90-135. 

7 Translated in Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya ft 1-Islām, pp. 90-135 and Islamische Gnosis, 
pp. 125-186. The book was also translated into Italian: P. Filippani-Ronconi, Ummu 
1-Kitab: introduzione, traduzione e note (Napoli: [n.p.], 1966). 

* H. Halm, *Das Buch der Schatten: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulàt und die 
Ursprünge des Nusairiertums," Der Islam 58 (1981), pp. 73, 74-76. 

? Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi I-Islam, pp. 81-138. 
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Al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju fī 


2. Kitab al-haft wa- l-azilla (HA) 

In contrast with the previous source, this book is cited in Nusayri 
medieval literature. It lacks the Iranian influence typical of Umm 
al-kitab. The Haft is attributed to al-Mufaddal ibn Umar al-Jufī, 
another Nusayri saint, and an important transmitter of Ghulat tradi- 
tions from the ninth century. Al-Mufaddal lived a generation after 
Jabir and is said to have received mystical guidance from the sixth 
Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148/765). There are citations from the Haft 
in almost every Nusayri source since the emergence of the sect, begin- 
ning with the writings of the eponymous Ibn Nusayr.'' This indicates 
that it is one of the first books embraced as a canonical? source by 
the Nusayri sect. 

The Haft contains gnostic elements similar to those in the Umm 
al-kitab, which were developed later in the Nusayri religion. The main 
issues are: the creation of the cosmic order; the myth of the azilla and 
the first seven created persons (al-sab'a al-adamiyyün); the creation 
of heavenly creatures (the hierarchic ahl al-marātib) and the corre- 
sponding evil beings; the habta resulting in the transmigration of souls 
(tanāsukh); and the manifestation of the deity in the Imams. The Haft 
also treats other subjects that do not appear in Umm al-kitab, such as 
the mystical meaning of the pillars of Islam, the Docetism of Jesus and 
al-Husayn ibn ‘Ali, and the importance of the concealment (kitmān) of 
the secret knowledge. Another characteristic of the Haft is the repeated 
criticism of the non-mystical Shīīs of Kufa, called by the Imam Ja far 
simply ahl al-Küfa.? These people are accused of being deficient Shīīs 
(al-Shī a al-mugassira).'* In one place the Imam agrees with an expla- 
nation of Jabir concerning the cyclical manifestation of the deity, 
and this could be a reference to Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah al- Ansārī.'” Two 


10 On al-Mufaddal, who is considered a bab by the Nusayris, see Halm, Der Islam 
55 (1978), pp. 219-266; Der Islam 58 (1981), pp. 15-86. 

" The oldest citation of the Haft in Nusayri sources is found in Ibn Nusayr, Kitab 
al-mithāl wa-"l-süra (MS), p. 210. 

? The Christian terms canon and canonization are used for the adoption of Ghulat 
books by the Nusayris and their addition to their sacred literature. Being canonized, 
these books serve as references in explanations of Nusayri doctrines as well as material 
for study and prayer. 

5 HA, pp. 40, 46, 55, 80. 

4 Ibid., pp. 34-35, 45. 

15 Ibid., p. 81. 
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versions of this source were obtained. The printed edition of the Haft 
by Aref Tamer’® is used here, rather than the less exact version of 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi VI, pp. 290-423. 


3. Kitab al-sirāt (KS) 

This source is also attributed to al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Jufī. It 
appears in manuscript form in Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds 
arabe 1449 fol. 80a—182a, as well as in Silsilat al-turath al-"Alawī VI 
(pp. 95-162). This manuscript was studied by Bar-Asher and Kofsky." 
It is difficult to be precise about the period of its compilation. It seems 
that the Sirdt was a Ghulat book canonized by al-Khasibi in the tenth 
century.? According to the Sirāt, it was transmitted by Abū 'l-Hasan 
Muhammad al-Hadri (from al-Hadr in north Iraq). This last shaykh 
was a disciple of al-Khasibi’s successor in Syria, Muhammad al-Jilli 
(tenth century) and could have been a contemporary of al-Tabarani 
(eleventh century). 

The isnad of Kitab al-sirat begins with al-Hadri« al-Jilli<al-Khasibi 
and goes through well-known Ghulat as far back as al-Mufaddal ibn 
‘Umar who interrogates the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq. But this isnād is 
most likely a late fabrication, because most of the early Nusayri sources 
admit that it is Ishaq al-Ahmar who transmitted the Sirat.? This is also 
the opinion of the tenth-century Shri historian al-Mas tdi.” Halm sees 
the theology of the book as being too developed to be attributed to 
al-Mufaddal.?' Nevertheless, Halm’s hypothesis should be reviewed in 
the light ofthe Silsilat al-turath al- Alawt sources. As will be seen, newly 
available sources show clearly that Ghulat doctrines were already con- 
siderably developed prior to the creation of the Nusayri sect. Leonardo 
Capezzone, who published a critical edition of the Sirat with valuable 


16 Al-Mufaddal ibn “Umar al-Jufi [attributed], Kitab al-haft wa-'-azilla, ed. 
A. Tamir (Beirut: al-Matba'a al-Kathulikiyya, 1969). 

17 Bar-Asher and Kofsky, "L'ascension céleste du gnostique nusayrite”, pp. 144-145. 

18 Al-Jilli is the first leader of the sect to cite from Kitab al-sirāt, but he probably 
would not have had it canonized without the permission of his master al-Khasibi. See 
al-Jilli, Kitab hàwi al-asrār (HA), pp. 163, 197. 

9 See KHA, p. 163; HAD, pp. 23, 40, 42, 53, 133, 138, 141, 168, 170, 172; HAIH, 
p. 257. 

? “Ali ibn al-Husayn al-Masūūdī, murūj al-dhahab wa-ma‘adin al-jawāhir (Beirut: 
Manshūrāt al-Jami'a al-Lubnaniyya, 1966), vol. 2, p. 258. i 

2 H. Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die 
Ursprünge des Nusairiertums,” Der Islam 58 (1981), p. 73. 
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notes,” is unable to give a clear date for this document or to decide 
who its real author is. 

The main subject of the book, as indicated by its title, is the Sirāt, a 
Quranic term interpreted by the Nusayris as the spiritual path of the 
believers to God. The manuscript version of this book is used here. The 
copyist is Shaykh Yusuf ibn Shaykh Arīb of the village of Ra’s Baliyya 
(region of Safita in the governorate of Tartüs) in 1206/1791.” 


4. Kitab al-usiis (KU) 

This manuscript, like the Sirāt, is part of the Ms. Paris (Bibliotheque 
Nationale), fonds arabe 1449 (fol. 1a-79b). It was copied by the same 
copyist in the same year and place as the Kitab al-sirāt.** The date of its 
compilation is unknown. Dussaud as well as Massignon attributed it 
to al-Mufaddal.? The Usüs is mentioned in the sect's sources from the 
second half of the ninth century onwards. This may indicate that this 
anonymous Ghulāt text was added to the sect's canon, as in the case of 
the Sirāt, during the period of al-Khasībī.** Kitab al-usūs has two other 
titles: Kitab ta lif abniyat al-kalam and Kitab ma'rifat hikmat Sulayman 
ibn Dawid, but despite its attribution to King Solomon, it has nothing 
to do with Judaism. On the contrary, this text contains some Christian 
motifs. The Usüs is presented as a transmission of Solomon's wisdom 
to the eighth Imam of the Shia, "Alī al-Rida. According to the text, 
this Imam kept the text secret and refused to deliver it to the Caliph 
al-Ma'mün (d. 218/833). The manuscript of the Usūs was studied by 
Bar-Asher and Kofsky." It was printed in a corrupted version by Ja far 


? See L. Capezzone, "Il Kitab al-Sirat attribuito a Mufaddal b. ‘Umar al-Guffi. 
Edizione del ms. unico (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale) e studio introduttivo”, Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali, 69 (1995), pp. 295-416. 

23 KS, fol. 181b-182a. 

2 US, fol. 79a,b. 

3 L. Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 642, item 1. 

26 Al-Jillī is the first to cite from Kitab al-usūs; see Kitab hāwī al-asràr (HA), 
pp. 158-163 (compare with the almost identical text in KU, fol. 8a, 8b-9a, 11b, 12a, 
15a, 22b, 24a, 34b, 35a, 35b), then pp. 172, 158-161, 214; see other citations from 
the Usūs in al-Jillī, Risālat al-fatq wa-’l-ratq (FR), p. 318 and Risālat al-andiya (RA). 
p. 328 (compare the two last citations with KU, fol. 8b). Next to cite the Kitab al-usüs 
is al-Jill's disciple, al-Tabarānī, in al-Bahth wa-'-daldla (BD), p. 38. The last citation 
of the Usūs is found in al-Nashshàbi, Munāzara (MN), fol. Fol 104a. 

7 M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, “The theology of Kitab al-Usüs: An early pseude- 
pigraphic Nusayri work", Rivista degli Studi Orientali 71 (1998), pp. 55-81. 
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al-Kinj al-Dandashī,** and includes unorganized Nusayri theological 
issues such as the nature of the divinity and its appearances, the habta, 
the saving gnosis and transmigration. 


5. Al-Risāla al-Mufaddaliyya (RMUF) 

This short epistle, in Silsilat al-turath al-'Alawi VI (pp. 9-18), was 
transmitted by members of the Nusayri sect, Abū Muhammad Nasr 
ibn Muhammad > al-Jilli > al-Khasibi > through Ghulat mystics going 
back to al-Mufaddal who, in turn, interrogates Ja far al-Sadiq. This 
isnād, like that of the Kitab al-sirat beginning with one ofal-Jillī's dis- 
ciples, may indicate that the Mufaddaliyya was canonized by al-Khasibi. 
The main issues are the relations between the ma‘nd and the ism based 
on a mystical interpretation of the Ayat al-nür (verse of light) in the 
Qur'an, and the number of the ahl al-marātib. 


Muhammad ibn Sinan al-Zahiri 


6-7. Kitab al-hujub wa-'l-anwàr (HUA, Silsilat al-turath al-"Alawī VI, 
pp. 19-64) and Kitab al-anwar wa-l-hujub (AUH, Silsilat al-turath 
al-‘Alawi VI, pp. 65-94) are both attributed to Muhammad ibn Sinan 
al-Hakim (“the sage"), disciple of al-Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar who claimed 
he was guided by the Imam of his time, "Alī al-Ridā (d. 203/818). Like 
al-Mufaddal, he is also considered a Nusayri saint.” They deal with 
the appearance of the hujub, the veils that were created as a result of 
the sins of the heavenly creatures. There are some major differences 
between these two collections of mystical traditions. The Hujub wa-1- 
anwar contains two layers. The older one seems to be an original text by 
Muhammad ibn Sinàn, who transmits a tradition that al-Mufaddal ibn 
‘Umar received from the well-known ghālī Abū 'l-Khattab Muhammad 
ibn Abi Zaynab al-Kahili, as well as from the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq. 
A later layer is the addition of an anonymous Nusayri writer (perhaps 
al-Jannan al-Junbulani) who adds to the traditions some explanations of 


?5 J. K. al-Dandashi, Madkhal ilā I-madhhab al-‘Alawi al-Nusayri (Irbid: al-Rüzna, 
2000), pp. 73-164. 

? On Muhammad ibn Sinan, who is considered a nagīb in the Nusayri doctrine, 
see H. Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten: Die Mufaddal-Tradition der Gulat und die 
Ursprünge des Nusairiertums," Der Islam 55 (1978), p. 238; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 
The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, p. 22 note 84, p. 144. 
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the yatim al-akbar (a title attributed to al-Jannan’s master Muhammad 
ibn Jundab) and of the bab (the eponymous Ibn Nusayr).* 

The book has neither order nor a clear focus. Apart from the issue 
of the Hujub, It deals with a variety of subjects, such as the cycles of 
history, the mystical meaning of the prayers and of the hajj, as well as 
traditions by Jābir ibn ‘Abdallah al- Ansari. 

The Anwar wa-'l-hujub is easier to deal with. In its introduction, 
Muhammad ibn Sinan writes explicitly that his book is a collection 
of traditions that he assembled in order to better grasp the wisdom 
of the Lord. Unlike the previous book, this one focuses on one sub- 
ject: the creation of the cosmos, beginning with the anwar wa-'I-hujub 
(lights and veils). The tradition of the creation is similar to that which 
appears in Umm al-kitab and al-Haft wa-'l-azilla. Nevertheless, a care- 
ful reading reveals a second layer of the text, as in the case of the 
Hujub wa-'l-anwar. The text seems to have been amended by a Twelver 
Shīī, probably a Nusayri shaykh, who tried throughout the text to 
emphasize the mystical meaning of the number 12 and to diminish 
the importance of number 7. This attempt cannot reflect the debate 
of the time of Ibn Sinan (eighth century), but a later (ninth century 
onwards) Imami polemic against the Ismaili Shri group. This hypoth- 
esis becomes more confirmed when the author mentions the eleventh 
Imam al-‘Askari, who lived a century after the author’s time. Moreover, 
the author refers to the “error” of the waqifiyya ashab Isma'il (those 
who stop [the lineage of the Imams at the seventh Imam] supporters 
of the seventh Imam Isma'1l).! 


b. Nusayri sources 


Muhammad ibn Nusayr 


8. Kitab al-akwar wa-'l-adwar al-nūrāniyya (AAN) 

This source was not available until lately, when it was published in 
Lebanon in the new Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi (pp. 33-205). The five 
pages at the beginning showing the original manuscript seem to be 


32 HUA, p. 30. The author also mentions Ibn Nusayr’s book al-Akwar wa-'l-adwār 
(see below, item 8). 

31 AHU, pp. 81-82. Concerning the Isma'ilis, see F. Daftary, A Short History of the 
Ismailis (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1998). 

? Aba Musa and Shaykh Masa, Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi (1) Rasā'il al-hikma 
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modern. They do not call to mind any other Nusayri manuscript; for 
example, they include punctuation and the pages lack the word at the 
bottom of each folio for the first word on the next folio. Nevertheless, 
its style and content seem to fit the time of the author, though the 
credibility of the text can be determined only by comparing it with 
citations in other sources. The only paragraph available in another 
source is from the eleventh-century Majmū' al-a yād (see below, item 
32), which is almost identical (i.e. with minor spelling differences) to 
the paragraph in the present version of the Akwar.? The book consists 
of two parts: the first is an account of a mystical revelation of the third 
Imam ‘Ali Zayn al-Abidin to his intimate believers. Although the 
Akwar is attributed to the eponym of the Nusayri sect, Muhammad 
ibn Nusayr, it is not clear if he is the author of its first part or merely 
its transmitter. The second part, in which Ibn Nusayr nominates his 
disciple Ibn Jundab as his successor, contains many elements from the 
Umm al-kitab and the Haft. It treats a variety of subjects, mainly the 
transcendence of God, the account of the ahl al-maratib, the cycles of 
history (akwār, adwār), the mystical meaning of the Persian equinox 
celebrations of Nawrüz and Mihrijan, and the relationship between 
the two elevated aspects of the divinity, the ma'nà and the ism. 


9. Kitab al-mithāl wa-l-sūra (MS) 

This book, which is also included in the modern Silsilat al-turāth 
al-‘Alawi I (pp. 207-234), contains an almost identical paragraph to 
one that is cited in Kitab al-usayfir (see below, item 50).* As in the 
case of the previous compilation, it is attributed to Muhammad ibn 
Nusayr. Its content is similar to that of the Haft, dealing with the pre- 
existent “shades”, the al-sab‘a al-Adamiyyün, the ahl al-marātib and 
their opposites, the devils. It also contains strong condemnations of 
the Shri muqassira and an account of the akwar. 


al- Alawiyya: 1. Muhammad ibn Nusayr al-Namiri 2. al-Sayyid al-Jannān al-Junbulani 
(Lebanon: Dar li-ajli 'l-Ma' rifa/ Diyār ‘Aql, 2006). 

5 Compare MA, pp. 180-186 with AAN, pp. 98-103. 

% The beginning of the isndd presents a bizarre chain of transmission going back 
from Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ansari through numbers of Ghulat to Ibn Nusayr's rival, 
Ishaq ibn Muhammad (al-Ahmar) who transmits it to Muhammad ibn Jundab. Oddly 
enough, this last mystic returns to his teacher Ibn Nusayr in order to ask him for an 
explanation of the book. Later in the book Ibn Nusayr explains to Ibn Jundab that 
Ishaq transmitted it without the Imam’s permission. See AAN, pp. 33-34, 58. 

5 Compare MS, pp. 222-224 with Usayfir (US), fol. 3a, b. The material in Usayfir 
is abbreviated and some paragraphs from the Mithdl are omitted. 
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Ishāg ibn Muhammad al-Nakha' 


10. Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib (AAM) 
This book is attributed to Ja‘far ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mufaddal ibn 
‘Umar by the editors of the Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi VI (pp. 261- 
287). Nevertheless, the book is not mentioned in any other Nusayri 
source. A careful reading of this text reveals the real author’s iden- 
tity. The introduction consists of a typical Nusayri isnad: al-Tabarani 
< al-Jilli < al-Khasibi followed by three lines from one poem that could 
not be located in the Diwan al-Khasibi (see below, item 13). The next 
paragraph is of rare historical importance: Ishàq ibn Muhammad 
al-Nakhai “al-Ahmar” in the presence of his majlis, reads his testa- 
ment, which includes a demand to follow the doctrines of his sect, the 
Ishaqiyya (not mentioned by name). These are mainly the mystery of 
the divinity, the allegorical explanations of Islamic obligations, special 
prayers recommended by Ishaq on different occasions, and the obliga- 
tion of the concealment (kitmdn) of esoteric knowledge. In one source 
of the sect the book appears as Kitab ādāb al-din and is attributed to 
Aba 1-Muttalib Ja'far ibn Muhammad ibn al-Mufaddal.?é 

This book, in fact, is the only complete document written by Ishaq 
that has survived to this day. The reason for its inclusion in the 
Nusayri canon is probably that before splitting from the sect, Ishaq 
was one of Ibn Nusayr's most prominent disciples. Ishāg's writings 
are cited in other Nusayri sources, mainly those of the Banü Shu ba." 
The canonization of the Adab ‘Abd al-Muttalib, as well as citations 
of Ishaq in Nusayri sources, may indicate that the beginning of the 
rivalry between the Nusayriyya and the Ishaqiyya was about leadership 
rather than doctrinal issues.?? 


36 HAD, p. 37. The fragment is identical to the source. 

>7 Ishāg's lost writings are mentioned in several Nusayri sources. He is the real 
transmitter of the Kitāb al-sirat (see above, item 3); and the author of the following 
sources: 

Kitab al-tanbih (in MS, p. 210; HAD, p. 45)-the citations deal with the titles of God 
and the beginning of his creation; Kitab al-shawāhid (in HAD, p. 34)—the citations 
deal with God's appearances in history; and Kitab al-taklif, also called Batin al-taklif 
(in HAD, p. 36, 49, 108, 112, 174)—the citations deal with the beginning of Gods 
creation, using his mashi'a (divine will). 

55 This hypothesis concerns only the period of the founders of the Nusayri sect 
(ninth-eleventh centuries). The account of the theological differences between 
Nusayriyya and Ishāgiyya seem to reflect a later period, that of the the heresiographer 
al-Shahrastàni (d. 548/1153). See Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani, al- 
Milal wa-'l-nihal (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1992), pp. 192-193. The popular 
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‘Abdallah al-Jannan al-Junbulani 


11. Kitab idah al-misbah (IM) 

Its complete name is Kitab idah al-misbah al-dāll ‘ald sabil al-najah. 
This book is the last and most problematic in the Silsilat al-turath 
al-‘Alawi I (pp. 236-299). Although it is referred to by its title in 
the lists of Nusayri sources of Josef Catafago (1876) and of Louis 
Massignon (1938), there is no trace of this source either in the avail- 
able texts of the sect or in Imàmi literature.? Its content is no less 
problematic. The author is “Abdallah al-Jannan al-Junbulani, called 
"the Persian" in the sect's sources and the teacher of its main founder, 
al-Khasibi. Nevertheless, there is no trace of Persian influence in this 
book. Its mystical content does not always fit in with the writings of 
al-Junbulani's followers, mainly his allegorical explanations of the 
Muslim holidays, which do not recall those of al-Tabarani’s Majmü' 
al-a‘yad (see below, item 32). Other parts of the book, which are not 
typical of Nusayri documents, clearly show an effort to conform to 
Imami Shrism, mainly in its orthodox explanations of the pillars of 
Islam lacking any mystical interpretation. Considering the irregulari- 
ties in this book, it is impossible to evaluate its credibility. 


Al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 


12. Kitab al-hidāya al-kubrā (HK) 

This document is a rare source for studying the activity of its author, 
al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi, the main founder of the Nusayri 
sect. It was published in the 1980s by the Muvassasat al-Balagh in 
Beirut." It is probably the only work of al-Khasibi that has been pre- 


tradition of the burning of the Ishāgiyya's book is also associated with a later period, 
that of the amir Makzūn al-Sinjārī (thirteenth century). See Muhammad Amin Ghālib 
al-Tawil, Ta’rikh al-‘Alawiyyin (Lādhigiyya: Dar al-Andalus, 1966), p. 362. 

3 It should be noted that the titles of two of the three books available in the Silsilat 
al-turath al-‘Alawi, I, appear in J. Catafago, “Nouvelles mélanges", Journal Asiatique 
4 (1876), pp. 523-525 items 10 (al-Akwār wa-'l-adwār al-nūrāniyya) and 18 (al-Idah); 
Catafago served in the 1840s as chancellor and dragoman of the Prussian consulate in 
Syria. Some of the items mentioned in his list cannot be located today. 

See all three books in L. Massignon, “Esquisse d’une bibliographie nusayrie”, Opera 
Minora I (1936), p. 642, items 11, 14 and 16 with the same titles. Unfortunately, these 
items are categorized as SA = Catalogue d'une bibliothéque, without specification. 

? IM, pp. 257-272. 

^ Al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi, Kitab al-hidāya al-kubrā (Beirut: Mu'assasat 
al-Balagh, 1986). Also printed recently in Lebanon by the same anonymous publishers 
of the Silsilat al-turāth al-"Alawī, Diyar ‘Aql: Dar min ajl al-Marifa, 2007. 
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served in its totality. The available book contains around 400 pages of 
traditions concerning the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter Fatima, 
and the twelve Imams. According to its anonymous editor, it was 
printed using one main manuscript completed by other editors, but no 
details are given.” Because of its purpose, it is written in accordance 
with the tagiyya code in a quasi-orthodox style, avoiding non-Imāmī 
mysticism. Al-Khasibi attacks the Ghulat in one place, labeling them 
heretics. Contrary to Shii orthodox opinion, the author refers to the 
sect's eponym Ibn Nusayr as the bab of the eleventh Imam, Hasan 
al-Askari.^ Moreover, towards the end of his book, al-Khasibi briefly 
mentions other ideas that are considered heretical in Imāmī Shīism, 
such as the tradition of the azilla and the transmission of divine pow- 
ers to the Imams (tafwid).* The credibility of this book is high, con- 
sidering the fact that three almost identical paragraphs of it are cited 
in other sources, one in the Imami Bihar al-anwar,* and two more in 
other Nusayri sources." The book is of special historical importance, 
since it contains some rare autobiographical details. 


13. Diwan al-Khasibi (DKH) 

The poetic corpus of al-Khasibi has a double importance, for the 
research of his sect's doctrines and for the study of the Nusayri poetic 
literature. Here the Manchester manuscript is used as the other 
main version in Damascus is inaccessible.” The Damascus version 


2 Ibid., p. 444. 

? Ibid., pp. 431-432. 

^ Ibid., p. 323. 

55 Ibid., pp. 437, 444. 

** Muhammad Bāgir al-Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar (Beirut: Mu'assasat al- Wafa', 1983), 
vol. 78 pp. 395-397, compare with HK, pp. 344-34. 

" Compare al-Tabarani, Majmū' al-a'yàd (MA, see below item 32), p. 97-100 with 
HK, pp. 82-85. Compare also Munüàzarat al-Shaykh al-Nashshabi (MN, see below item 
52), fol. 105b with HK, p. 126. 

48 Diwan al-Khasibi, Ms. Manchester (John Rylands Library), Ms. Arab 452a; 
catalogued in A. Mingana, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1934), pp. 745-747. 
Concerning the Damascus version, see Damascus, Zahiriyya, Ms. Arab 247, fol. 1-82a; 
catalogued in ‘Izzat Hasan, Fihris makhtūtāt Dar al-Kutub al-Zahiriyya: al-Shir 
(Damascus: Matbü'at al-Jāmi' al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi bi-Dimashg, 1964), vol. 2, pp. 140- 
141, 193, 266-267. 

? However, a printed version of the Dīwān al-Khasibi was obtained, which com- 
bines the version used here with that of Damascus; see S. Habib, Dīwān al-Khusaybi 
[sic] maʻa sharh l'il-rumüz al-bātiniyya al-wārida fihi: dirāsa wa tahgīg wa-sharh 
(Beirut: Mu'assasat al-A ‘lami li'l-Matbw‘at, 2001). Unfortunately, this book lacks refer- 
ences to the author's important explanations. A commentary to the Diwan was printed 
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was copied in 1242/1826 * and the Manchester version was kept until 
1239/1823 in the Khasiki family in the region of Ladhiqiyya belong- 
ing to the Khayyatin faction. However, the Manchester version was 
copied from an older version of a certain Shaykh Sazir (or Shazr/Shizr 
since there are no diacritical marks) ibn al-Shaykh Hasan ibn al-Shaykh 
Muhammad (“ibn” could mean “disciple of”) in 1123/1711.” A critical 
study of the two versions has yet to be undertaken. 

The Manchester version of the Diwdn contains two major parts: 
one titled Diwan al-Khasibi (fol. 3b-84a, 57 poems), and Diwan 
al-gharib (fol. 84b-121b, 42 poems). The poems are arranged by length 
from long to short, with some exceptions. According to the anony- 
mous introduction, the Diwan al-gharīb was part of a certain Diwan 
al-Shami (Syrian corpus), which was probably lost.? This manuscript 
is of tremendous importance for the study of the Nusayris. Not only 
does it contain all the doctrines of the sect, but it constitutes a cultural 
treasure as a typical pseudo-epigraphic compilation in which shaykhs 
from several periods added poems and attributed them to al-Khasibi. 
This explains the several styles and different levels of Arabic. In one 
place, the anonymous copyist noted that one poem was written by a 
ninth-century ghālī* I would suggest that the Dīwān contains three 
levels of credibility: high credibility (poems cited in the texts of the 
founders of the sect, in the tenth and eleventh centuries and containing 
a high level of literary Arabic); medium credibility (poems cited in the 
twelfth-century Munāzarat al-Shaykh al-Nashshabi (see below, item 
52) containing different levels of Arabic); and low credibility (poems 
cited in the nineteenth-century al-Bākūra al-Sulaymaniyya (see below, 


recently in Lebanon: Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Latif Ibrahim Murhaj, Sharh Diwan al-Khusaybi 
[sic] Aba ‘Abdallah al-Husaybi [sic] (Beirut: Dar al-Mizan, 2005). 

5 S. Habib, Diwan al-Khasibi, p. 206. 

5l Ibid., fol. la-2b. The Diwan passed among the shaykhs of the family, each one 
noting that he had read it, corrected it and added his blessings to another member of 
the family in its marginal opening papers. The latest correction was made by a mem- 
ber of this family in the village of Zghàrü or Dhghārū (in the region of Lādhigiyya) 
in 1239/1823. This last shaykh noted that his family was of Tunisian origin and 
belonged to the Khayyātīn faction. See ibid., fol 2b. Concerning the Nusayri factions, 
see Chapter 1, note 221. 

° DKH, fol. 214a. 

> Ibid., fol. 121b. 

* DKH, fol. A72-b74; the copyist attributes one poem to a certain Salih ibn ‘Abd 
al-Qaddüs, appearing in an isnád in Ibn Nusayr's AAN, p. 34. 
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item 58) or that do not appear in any source. Their language is Middle 
Arabic or even the local Syrian dialect).* 

The Manchester manuscript also contains the Diwan of a contem- 
porary of al-Khasibi, al-Muntajab al-‘Ani (fol.122b-214b, see item 53) 
and an Urjüza (poem in rajaz tempo) of a certain ‘Ala’ al-Din ibn 
Mansür al-Suwayri (fol. 217b-249b, see below, item 55), which was 
written in a later period. The Diwan al-Khasibi has not been studied 
before the present research, and was only referred to briefly in some 
of the studies of Massignon. Concerning the contents of the Diwan, 
see below Appendix 6. 


14-16. al-Risāla al-rāstbāshiyya (RR) 
This precious document, unavailable until now, was printed in the 
second volume of Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi* (pp. 16-82). The name 
Rastbashiyya derives from the Persian words rāst bash, which means 
“be righteous!" The historical context of this book is vague but 
there is some evidence that it was dedicated to the Buyid ruler Izz al- 
Dawla Bakhtiyar. This hypothesis helps in explaining why the author, 
al-Khasibi, used a Persian title for his book written in Arabic. According 
to its opening, it was dedicated to his “children”, i.e. his disciples. The 
book is more organized than most of the Nusayri documents. It is 
arranged by subject and contains subtitles before every discussion. 
This book has a supplement, called Fiqh al-risala al-rastbashiyya 
(FRR, in Silsilat al-turāth al-Alawi (chap. 2, pp. 83-156), which 
includes explanations and additions to the first book. Although it 
is called figh, it has nothing to do with jurisprudence, and the title 
should be translated as “comprehending the epistle of Rastbash". 
Al-Khasibi explains in the introduction that it was meant to answer 
the question of one of his disciples, but should serve as an explanation 
to the whole community. This may imply that it was dedicated to the 
Buyid ruler, but copies of the text were made for the muwahhidūn. The 
two books, the Risāla and the Fiqh, deal with the following subjects: 
the nature of the divinity; the appearance of the ma‘nd, the ism and 


55 See details in Appendix 6. 

°° Aba Musa and Shaykh Masa, Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi, II, Rasā'il al-hikma 
al-‘Alawiyya: 1. al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 2. Muhammad ibn "Alī al-Jillī 
(Lebanon: Dar li-ajli 1-Marifa/ Diyar ‘Aql, 2006). 

* This translation is also suggested by Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil, Ta rikh 
al-‘Alawiyyin (Lādhigiyya: Dar al-Andalus, 1966), p. 260; al-Tawil translates it into 
Arabic as kun mustaqiman! 
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the bab in the ideal world of light and in human form in the mate- 
rial world throughout history; the five levels of transmigration; and 
explanations of gharā ib (sing. gharib), i.e. difficult terms in the epistle. 
Throughout the two books, the chapters conclude with commentaries 
on the contents of al-Tabarānīs book al-Bahth wa-'l-dalāla (BD, see 
below item 40) that are not found elsewhere. It should be added that 
the two books of the epistle of Rastbash include long citations from a 
lost book of al-Khasibi, called Risāla fi l-siyaqa (RS) dealing with the 
personifications of the three aspects of the divinity in history and their 
transition (siyāga) from one historical figure to another. The reliability 
of the Rāstbāshiyya is very solid, because it served as raw material for 
al-Tabarani one century later. Al-Tabarani cited parts from it in his 
Majmū' al-a'yād (see below, item 32 ).** 


Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli 


17. Kitab hàwi l-asrār (KHA) 

This book is part of the Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi II (pp. 157-217). 
It was written by al-Khasībī s most prominent disciple and successor, 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli, whose study circle was in Aleppo. The 
book focuses on the nature of the divinity and its appearance in the 
worlds of light and material. It is of special bibliographical impor- 
tance because of the nature of the text. Al-Jilli combines citations from 
Ghulat literature that is lost today. In other cases, citations confirm the 
liability of available ancient sources and gives an idea of when they 
were canonized by the Nusayris. 


18-22. Letters of al-Jilli to other shaykhs 

Five of the available books and epistles by al-Jilli are letters he wrote to 
anonymous shaykhs. In this context, the title Kitab could be translated 
both as “book” and “letter”. There are some indications that some of 
these letters were destined for the Banü Shu ba (or Sha ba) family in 
Harran, but this is not certain. 


** See al-Tabarani, Majmū' al-a'yàd (MA), p. 13 (compare with RR, p. 77); p. 154 
(RR, 81); p.12-15 (RR, 79-81); p. 108 (FRR, 53, 85); p. 109 (FRR, 86-87); pp. 188-189 
(RR, 49-53). 
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18. Kitab batin al-salat (KBS) 

In this source, given in the Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi II (pp. 219-272), 
al-Jilli answers a letter he received from an anonymous shaykh of 
the muwahhidūn who asked about the mystical (bātin) meaning of 
the Muslim prayers. In the introduction, al-Jilli praises his “brother” 
(colleague) for their knowledge of the truths (ma'rifat al-haqa'iq), 
perhaps referring to Shaykh Hamza Ibn Shuba al-Harrani’s Kitab 
al-hagā iq.” Al-Jilli presents the Shri version of every prayer and its 
esoteric explanation. 


19. Risālat al-bayān (RB) 

The full title of this epistle is Risālat al-bayan li-ahl al-‘aql wa-'l-adhhan 
(Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī II, pp. 273-285). It is al-Jilli’s answer to a 
shaykh concerning the appearance of the ma'nà, the ism and the bab 
and the rest of the ahl al-marātib. It is possible that this letter was 
also sent to Shaykh Hamza Ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī. The entire epistle 
appears in the Ms. Paris fonds arabe 1540 (fol. 53a-64a) following a 
chapter from Hujjat al-'arif (HAIH, see below, item 49), a book writ- 
ten by Hamza ibn ‘Ali ibn Shuba (fol. 51b-53a). Contrary to the usual 
separation between the documents in the Ms. Paris (for example, "this 
is the end of the book/epistle”, “Praise the Lord" or the list of copy- 
ists), between the chapter from Hujjat al-'arif and the Risalat al-bayan 
is the following: “Here ends the chapter, praise the Lord alone, and it 
is followed by the epistle of the Bayān...”. The anonymous editor of 
these manuscripts clearly indicates that there is a connection between 
the two documents. Moreover, Hamza ibn 'Ali was nicknamed "the 
greatest master" (al-sayyid al-ajall, fol. 51b) and al-Jillī sent his let- 
ter to "the great master" (al-sayyid al-jalil, fol. 53b). Both documents 
deal with the divine nature of the Imams Hasan and Husayn. Most of 
the Bayan contains answers to the shaykh's questions concerning 
the ahl al-maratib and the rising of the gnostic to higher degrees of 
spirituality. 


20-21. The following two epistles are of special importance, because 
they represent Nusayri opinion concerning Christian doctrines. They 


” See Catafago's list, item 9: Kitab al-haqá'iq; in Massignon, “Esquisse”, item 63: 
Kitab haqá'iq asrár al-din. This book is discussed in the context of the Druze debate 
with the Nusayris. 
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reflect a Nusayri interpretation of Christian holidays and use of 
Christian terminology in an explicit way that had never been seen 
before in Ghulat circles. 


20. al-Risāla al-Masihiyya (RM) 

This short epistle (in Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi II, pp. 287-302), 
entitled “the epistle of the masih/Jesus" (not to be translated as “the 
Christian Epistle"), explains in 18 chapters the mystical meaning of 
Christian symbols, saints and holidays. In fact, Christian doctrines are 
replaced by Nusayri mystical interpretations, backed by Ourānic ref- 
erences. The most outstanding element in this document is the citation 
of Nestorius, Archbishop of Constantinople in the fifth century and 
the originator of the unorthodox Nestorian church. The significance of 
this citation is discussed in Chapter 2. At the beginning of the epistle 
al-Jilli writes that he has been asking about the truth of Jesus in the 
world of light and in material existence, but he does not refer to any 
specific person. 


21. al-Risála al-Nu' māniyya (RN) 

This epistle (Silsilat al-turath al- Alawi II, pp. 303-308) is a very short 
letter that al-Jilli sent to an anonymous shaykh, perhaps al-Nu'màn, 
who is the Baghdadian theologian Shaykh al-Mufid. He first sends 
regards to Shaykh Muhammad and to his son, Shaykh Hibat Allah. 
The purpose of the epistle is to present the Nusayri divinity as pure 
monotheism and to prevent belief in a trinity. At the end, al-Jilli 
briefly mentions the Christian holidays that appeared in his al-Risāla 
al-Masihiyya, together with their mystical meaning. 


22. Risālat al-andiya (RA) 

The epistle (Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IL, pp. 331-321) explains the 
phenomenon of nidā (pl. andiya), the public declaration of the Imam's 
divinity. This document, which explains the logic of Ghulat behavior 
and their self-exposure to severe danger, is discussed in Chapter 2. This 
seems to be one of the earliest letters of al-Jilli, because in its introduc- 
tion he explains to an anonymous shaykh that he permits himself to 
send him the letter of his master (probably al-Khasibi), because he has 
died and is not able to send it himself. 


23-25. The following three documents are epistles written by al-Jillī to 
his disciples. They do not appear as letters, but as short explanations 
of particular matters. 
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23. Risālat al-fatq wa-'-ratq (RFR, Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi II, 
pp. 309-319). This epistle presents Jafar al-Sadiq’s explanation of the 
relations between the most abstract divinity, the ma‘nd and its first 
emanation, the ism. The typical Neoplatonic terminology of this epistle 
can be found in other Nusayri sources of this period. 


24. Risālat al-Hurüf (RH, Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi II, pp. 335-339). 
In this epistle al-Jilli explains the mystical meaning of the Arabic let- 
ters. This rare document helps decipher other Nusayri texts, in which 
Arabic letters appear unexplained. 


25. Wasiyyat al-Jilli li-Abi Saīd (WJAS, in Silsilat al-turath al- Alawi 
III, pp. 41-44). This document, entitled “the testimony of al-Jilli to 
Abū Saīd [al-Tabarani]" is of theological as well as historical impor- 
tance. It deals with the religious obligations that al-Tabarani should 
observe in order to deserve to succeed his master. 


Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Muntajab al-‘Ani 


26. Diwan al-Muntajab al-‘Ani (DMA) 

This poetic corpus was written by Abt 'l-Fadl Muhammad ibn Hasan 
al-Muntajab al-"Ānī, a member of the Nusayris who was a contem- 
porary of al-Khasibi.? His Diwan contains praise for al-Khasibi and 
his community, as well as rare allusions to his activity. Al-"Ānīs cor- 
pus follows the Diwan al-Khasibi in Ms. Manchester, Arab c-d 452, 
fol. 122b-214b.*' It was copied by ‘Abdallah, son of Shaykh Hasan 
in 1122/1710 (no location is specified). The Diwan al-Muntajab was 
studied by Asad A. ‘Ali, a Syrian scholar specializing in Arabic poetry, 
who based his study on several versions of this Diwan.” 


27-29. The following three sources are records of al-Khasibr's teach- 
ings compiled by his disciples in Iraq. 


© There is good reason to believe that the dating of this text by Massignon in 
595/1198, based on one modern source, is wrong; see Massignon, "Esquisse", p. 645. 
It is more likely that al- Muntajab was a contemporary of al-Khasibi. 

61 Catalogued in Mingana, Catalogue, pp. 747-749. 

S A. A. Ali, Fann al-Muntajab al-‘Ani wa-irfānuhu (Beirut: Dar al-Nu'màn, 
1967). "Ali's text is based on private versions as well as the version of Damascus, 
Zahiriyya, Arab. 247, fol. 145-201; catalogued in ‘Izzat Hasan, Fihris makhtūtāt Dar al- 
Kutub al-Zāhiriyya: al-Shir, vol. 2, pp. 226-227. Another printed version is available: 
Muhammad ‘Ali Ķallūm, Diwan al-Muntajab al-‘Ani (Lādhigiyya: Dar ‘Imad, 1995). 
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The three texts are parts of the Ms. Paris (Bibliothèque Nationale), 
fonds arabe 1450 and are connected. They all treat the same subject of 
the nature of the Nusayri divinity and the relations between its three 
main aspects, the manā, the ism and the bab. 


Abū Muhammad Alī ibn Īsā al-Jisrī 


27. Rislat al-tawhid (RT, fol. 42a—48a) is transmitted as follows: 

This is an anonymous disciple’s transmission (naql) of the epistle that 
was reported by (rawā) Abū Muhammad ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa al-Jisrī after 
interrogating (he writes: sa altu) al-Khasībī. This last shaykh is answer- 
ing the question of al-Jisri whom he calls Abu '1-Hasan (this kunya 
repeated in SJ could refer to a disciple of al-Jisri named Hasan): 

x < al-Jisri< al-Khasibi. 


‘Abdallah ibn Hārūn al-S@igh 


28. Masa il ‘Abdallah ibn Haran al-Sa'igh (MAHS, fol. 48b-51b; also 
appears in Silsilat al-turath al- Alawī IV, pp. 191-194 as Mas@il Ibn 
Hārūn ilā 1-Shaykh al-Khasibi) is written (tuktabu) by an anonymous 
writer concerning Abū ‘Abdallah ibn Harün al-Saigh’s interrogations 
(masā il) of al-Khasibi in his place (no details) while he summoned 
his session (majlis): 

Anonymous writer < al-Saigh< al-Khasibi. 

The questions concern "the epistle which is read to those present", 
which is probably the Risālat al-tawhid, because it deals with the same 
issues. 

In the texts of Risālat al-tawhid and the Masa il the handwriting 
changes every couple of pages. They were copied by several shaykhs 
from the village of Olayāt (south of Aleppo).** 


29. The third source (SJ, Saigh-Jisri, fol. 176b-179a) is the untitled 
account of al-Sa'igh concerning his visit to al-Jisri (no details about the 


$ MAHS, fol. 48b-49a. 

& The anonymous Nusayri copyist of the Masā'il used the text of a certain ‘Imran 
Hamd, called "the philosopher of his time" and wrote: “we have found in it many 
deviations from the balance of the unification of God"; see MAHS, fol. 51b. This copy- 
ist appears in the colophon of Kitab al-sirát as ‘Imran ibn Hamd; see KS, fol. 182. The 
copyist's list (in brief, fol. 48b), is detailed later in the manuscript, including the place; 
see Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 1450, fol. 64a. 
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place) during the month of Ramadan of the year 340/951, while al-Jisri 
“was organizing the questions and compiling them, then copying from 
them the saying [of al-Khasibi to al-Sa'igh] up to his words: one who 
worships the ism truly worships the ma'nā”.* This rare colophon 
informs us that the earliest known version of this text is that of a cer- 
tain Shaykh Salman al-Lüdaqiyya in the year 636/1238 (twenty years 
before the Mongol invasion of Iraq). The last copyist is another Shaykh 
Salman from the village of Srayjis (near Tartüs) in 1212/1797. 

The three manuscripts were studied separately by Bar-Asher and 
Kofsky without discussing the connection between them.® A critical 
edition of Risālat al-tawhid was recently written by Tariq Rajab.” 


al-Husayn ibn Hàrün al-Baghdadi 


30. Kitab al-bad' wa-l-i āda (BI) 

This book is included in the Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawi VI, pp. 425-472. 
Its author is probably the younger brother of al-Sa'igh, also a resident 
of Baghdad. Like his brother, he seems to be a disciple of al-Khasibi,® 
probably of inferior degree, and a contemporary of al-Husayn ibn 
Shuba al-Harrani whom he cites in his book.” His main subject 
of study is the levels of transmigration. At the end the author claims 
that the present work is a summary of a larger book that bears the 
same title. 


* MAHS, fol. 48b-49a: wa gad rattaba "I-masá'il wa-allafaha wa-thannāhā al-qawl 
minha ilā qawlihi man 'abada Lism bil-hagīga fa-qad ‘abada °l- ma nā. This sentence 
is almost identical to the words of al-Khasibi to al-Sa'igh in MAHS, fol. 50a: “Whoever 
worships the ma'nā through the truth of the ism, unifies God." 

& Concerning MAHS, see M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, "L'ascension céleste du 
gnostique nusayrite et le voyage nocturne du prophéte Muhammad’, in M. A. Amir- 
Moezzi, (ed.) Le voyage initiatique en terre d'islam. Ascensions célestes et itinéraires 
spirituels (Louvain: Peeters, 1996), pp. 133-148. 

Concerning RT, see M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, “A tenth-century Nusayri treatise 
on the duty to know the mystery of divinity", BSOAS 58 (1995), pp. 243-250. About SJ, 
see idem, “An early dialogue on the relation between the ma'nā and the ism”, Le Muséon 
108 (1995), pp. 169-180. See Arabic text and translation to English of SJ and MAHS with 
notes in idem, The Nusayri- Alawi Religion, pp. 91-95, 95—97; 102-106, 106-109. In this 
book the original text Ms. Paris 1450 is used with my own translation. 

S T. Rajab, The unification of God in the ancient Nusayri doctrine (in Hebrew), 
M.A. thesis supervised by M. M. Bar-Asher, Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2002. 

$^ Al-Husayn ibn Hārūn claimed to have received a tradition from al-Khasibi; see 
BI, p. 452. He is probably the same author as Abū ‘Abdallah al-Husayn ibn Hamdan 
ibn Hārūn al-Baghdadi, the disciple of al-Khasibi, mentioned in MA, p. 203. 

9 Ibid., p. 432. 
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Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- Abdī al-Numayrī/Namīrī 


31. al-Risāla al-Harrāniyya (RHA) 

This epistle (included in Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī IV, pp. 305- 
316) is the only available document written by Shaykh Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-‘Abdi al-Numayri/Namiri. We have no details 
about the author, but his nisba may indicate a kinship to the eponym 
Ibn Nusayr, himself an ‘Abdi Numayri/Namiri. The author, who seems 
to be a disciple of al-Jilli living in Harran, writes in the introduction 
that after the death of his master (al-Jilli) he was left with one of his 
books (which he does not specify) that demanded an explanation. 
The major subject of the epistle is the creation of the positive and 
negative marātib. In all likelihood Ahmad’s book was written before 
al-Tabarani became a known shaykh, because his name and writings 
are not mentioned anywhere in this source. 


Maymūn ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarānī 


32. Kitab majmu' al-a'yad (MA) 

This book's title is also Sabil rahat al-arwāh wa-dalīl al-surür wa-'l- 
afrāh ilā fālig al-asbāh. In this book, Maymūn ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarānī 
(from Tiberias in northern present-day Israel) sums up the major doc- 
trines of his predecessors. Unlike other Nusayrī writings, which are in 
most cases unorganized guestions and answers, this book is arranged 
according to Nusayrī holidays, and each chapter contains the relevant 
traditions. As noted, the Majmū al-a yād contains citations from 
Diwan al-Khasībī (DKH). A very useful critical edition of it (contain- 
ing 229 pages) was published by Strothmann.” This text is based on 
two manuscripts, one copied by Hasan, “son” (disciple) of Shaykh 
Haydar al-A'rajī in 1183/1769 and another copied by Muhammad 
Sulayman Muhriz in 1329/1911." I have obtained a third version of 
this book from the Silsilat al-turāth al-'Alawi HL, pp. 208-412. This 
last version, which is almost identical to the previous two, includes 
one valuable part that clarifies lines in Strothmann's version that were 
unreadable. These lines, which deal with Persian manifestations of the 


7 Abū Sa‘id Maymün ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarani, Majmü' al-a‘ydd, ed. R. Strothmann, 
Der Islam 27 (1944-1946) complete volume. German title: Festkalender der Nusairier: 
Grundlegendes Lehrbuch im syrischen Alawitenstaat. 

71 MA, p. 228. 
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deity, are important for the study of Zoroastrian influences on the 
Nusayri religion.” The Strothmann version includes a collection of 
traditions transmitted by Jabir ibn Yazid from the Imam al-Sadiq. This 
collection, entitled Kitab sharh al-sab'in (KSS, Book/letter of explana- 
tion concerning the seventy [persons]) does not appear as a separate 
book, but rather as chapter (pp. 28-49 in MA). In the version of the 
Silsilat al-turath al- Alawī III (pp. 210-228) it appears as a separate 
source, not included in the Majmū' al-a yād. The opening isnād indi- 
cates that this source was preserved far from its original place. It was 
delivered from the Imàm in Kufa, then transmitted in Mecca, and 
then in the Iranian cities of Taluqan in 240/854 (Khurasan, present- 
day north Afghanistan) and Shiraz in 327/938. The identity of the last 
transmitter, a certain Abt ‘Ali al-Basri is unknown, but the year of the 
last transmission indicates that the book could not have reached the 
Nusayri community prior to the time of al-Khasibi. This short book 
deals with the mystical meaning of ‘id al-adha (the holiday of sacrifice) 
and warns believers against the seventy personifications of the devil. 

The Majmü' al-a'yad contains rare historical details concerning 
al-Khasibi, who lived only one century before its compilation. It is 
undoubtedly one of the most valuable sources for the study of the 
Nusayri religion in its medieval version. Bar-Asher and Kofsky dedi- 
cated a chapter in their recent book concerning the Muslim holidays 
to the Majmü' al-a'yad.? 


33. Kitab al-hawi fi 'ilm al-fatawa (HIF). 

This book (Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī IIl, pp. 45-116) is of special 
importance because of its practical purpose. According to the intro- 
duction, al-Tabarani was asked by the members of the sect to compile 
the judicial decisions of his master al-Jilli. Most of them deal with the 
rules of the ta līg, the attachment of a disciple to his shaykh in order 
to initiate him into the secret esoteric knowledge. The Hawi contains 
120 questions and answers on this subject. The decisions of al-Jilli are 
based mainly on the teaching of his master al-Khasibi and on two 
books attributed to Ibn Nusayr which are unavailable: Kitab al-kāfī 


? Silsilat al-turāth al-'Alawi, III, pp. 390-391 is the part that completes the miss- 
ing lines in MA, pp. 209-210. The Silsila version of Majmü'al-a'yad is used only for 
this part. 

3 M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, The Nusayrī- Alawi Religion (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 
pp. 111-152. 
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li-'l-didd al-munāfī and Kitab al-mawārid. All the rituals and prayers 
are based on allegorical interpretation of the Qur'an, and Muslim mar- 
riage regulations and terms serve as symbols for the attachment of the 
master to his disciple. 


34-35. Letters by al-Tabarani 

Like his master, al-Jilli, al-Tabarani sent letters to the members of the 
sect, answering their questions on theological matters. Two of these 
letters appear in Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawi III. 


34. al-Risāla al-murshida (RMU, pp. 157-180) is an explanation of 
certain matters, mainly the siyaqa, which appeared in al-Bahth wa-'l- 
dalala (BD, item). 


35. al-Risāla al-munsifa fi hagīgat al-ma rifa (RMHM, pp. 181-194) 
deals with the nature of the ma‘nd and its relation with the ism. In this 
letter al-Tabarani cites poems from the Diwan al-Khasibi to back his 
explanations. Neither letter mentions or hints at its addressee. 


36-37. Catechism of al- Tabaràni with his master al-Jillī 
From the question-answer type of discussion between al-Tabarani 
and his master al-Jilli, two short documents are available in Silsilat 
al-turāth al- Alawi III. 

al-Masā il al-khāssa (MKH, pp. 195-202) and Masa'il Bayrūt (MB, 
pp. 203-205), both dealing with the subject of the divine revelation 
(tajalli). The second document is of value for the research of the his- 
tory of the sect, because it contains the date and the place of the cat- 
echism. 


38-42. Other books by Maymūn ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani 


38. Risālat al-zuhür wa-l-butūn (RZB, Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi III, 
pp. 15-18). This epistle is a catechism in the form of a dialogue held 
between al-Tabarani and his master al-Jilli concerning the appearance 
of the three aspects of the deity and the possibility that one of them 
would appear in the form of another. 
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39. al-Jawhariyya al-kalbiyya (JK, Silsilat al-turath al-Alawi III, 
pp. 19-40), is an unorganized discussion of the ahl al-marātib and 
their manifestations. The explanation for this title is unknown. 


40. al-Bahth wa-l-dalāla (BD), al-Tabarani’s commentary to the Rāst- 
bāshiyya is discussed above (see item 14). 


Two other books are available in Ms. Hamburg 304 
41-42. Kitab al-ma ārif (KM, fol. 1a-126b) and Kitab al-dalail fi 
ma'rifat al-masā il (DMM, fol. 141a-207b), which is also in the Silsilat 
al-turāth al- Alawi III (pp. 117-156, the version used here). The Dalā'il 
deals with the gnosis or the inner knowledge (ma rifa) of the believer 
concerning several subjects such as the manifestation of the deity in 
historical figures and the role of Ibn Nusayr as bab. 

The Dalā il is an unsystematic series of questions and answers on 
a variety of religious topics. For the study of the Ma'arif, the recent 
research of Bar-Asher and Kofsky is used.” 


43. Akhbar wa-riwayat ‘an mawālīnā ahl al-bayt minhum al-salām 
(ARM). 

This source, which is part of Ms Hamburg 303, was published in a 
critical edition by Strothmann.” This scholar attributed it to Shaykh 
Mahmüd Ba'amra, who is merely its copyist. The text of Ba'amra 
was recopied in 1274/1857.” The date of this anonymous source is 
unknown, but several traditions are transmitted from al-Khasībīs 
successor in Syria, Muhammad al-Jilli, or his disciples (including 
al-Tabarani in one place). This, together with its content and style of 
literary Arabic, may indicate that these traditions were compiled at the 
end of the tenth century or in the eleventh century by one of al-Jilli’s 
disciples. In one place, the author notes that a tradition was transmit- 
ted by al-Jilli in the year 384/994 in Aleppo, but does not specify if it 


^ M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, “Dogma and ritual in Kitab al-Ma ārif by the 
Nusayri theologian Abū Said Maymūn ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarani (d. 426/1034-35)", 
Arabica 52 (2005), pp. 43-65. 

^ Akhbar wa-riwayat an mawālīnā ahl al-bayt minhum al-salam, in R. Strothmann, 
"Esoterische Sonderthemen bei den Nusairi: Geschichte und Traditionen von den 
Heiligen Meistern aus dem Prophetenhaus", Abhandungen der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1958). The acronym ARM 
refers to the Arabic text, pp. 1-26. 

7€ See colophon in the Arabic text of ARM, p. 26. 
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was he who received it.” One tradition in this document is also found 
in al-Tabarani’s Majmū' al-a yād.”* The contents include unorganized 
Ghulat traditions transmitted by known members of the Nusayri sect 
on a variety of subjects such as the habta, Docetism, transmigration, 
and attacks against the Muqassira. 


44-51. The following sources were written by the Banü Shu'ba, mem- 
bers of a prominent Nusayri family active in Harràn during the tenth/ 
eleventh centuries. 


Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī 


44-45. Haqà iq asrār al-dīn (HAD) 

This book (Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IV, pp. 11-179) is probably 
the most important work of the Banü Shu'ba. It was written by Abü 
Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shuba al-Harrani, disciple of al-Khasibi 
and al-Jilli. According to its introduction, the author sums up his rich 
library of 150 books of mysticism of the muwahhidün, to which he 
adds what he has found suitable from another group of 250 books 
from other mystical Shri groups, especially those of the mukhammisa, 
to whom he shows respect. Al-Hasan, who was probably old when he 
wrote the book, expresses his personal anxiety at dying as a muqassir 
(with insufficient mystical education) as well as his general fear of the 
lack of guidance in the ghayba period. Both fears led him to write this 
book, which is rich in citations from Ghulat and Nusayri literature. 
Other citations include books written or transmitted by the rival Ishaq 
al-Ahmar, which cannot be found in other sources of the sect. Most 
of the books mentioned in this document are unavailable today. Thus, 
this source has a special bibliographical value. 

The major issues dealt with in the book are the nature of the ahl 
al-marátib and the levels of transmigrations. The most outstanding 
part is the detailed table of the ahl al-marātib, which al-Hasan prob- 
ably copied from the lost Kitab al-marātib wa-1-daraj of ‘Abdalla ibn 
Mu'awiya (see table in Appendix 4).” He seems to have been influ- 
enced by Greek philosophy and cites Plato and Aristotle to back his 


7 ARM, p. 6. 

78 Compare ARM, p. 13 with MA, pp. 108-109; tradition of Docetism in Karbala’. 

7? See ADM, pp. 88-89. The table was copied later by ‘Ali ibn Hamza al-Harrani 
(see below, item 49) in Hujjat al-'arif (=HAIH), pp. 275-276. 
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doctrines. Generally, Greek influence is typical of the literature of the 
Banü Shu ba. 

The Hagā iq is followed by an epistle appended to it, which is entitled 
Risāla müdihat hagā ig al-asrār (MHAD, Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī IV, 
pp. 181-185). In this epistle, al-Hasan adds an explanation of the book 
based on al-Khasībī's al-Risdla al-rāstbāshiyya (see above, item 14). 


46. Masāil Abū [sic] Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī 
(MHIS, Silsilat al-turāth al- Alawī IV, pp. 187—190) is a short catechism 
of 13 questions and answers between al-Hasan ibn Shuba al-Harrānī 
and his master al-Khasibi concerning the relationship between the 
ma nā and the ism. For reasons unknown, al-Khasibi is very brief in 
his answers and sometimes even unwilling to answer.? This might 
indicate that al-Hasan was still at an early stage of initiation when he 
asked these questions. 


47. Kitab tuhfat al- ugūl ‘an al al-Rasūl (TU) 

This book, included in Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi V (pp. 7-318), is 
a completely orthodox Shii book containing no trace of mystical or 
Nusayri doctrine, and probably served the sect for general studies of 
Shīism for non-initiated members. The book is a collection of quasi- 
historical letters and succession testaments of the Prophet Muhammad 
and his descendants, the eleven Imams (the twelfth and last Imam 
was hidden after his birth according to Shri tradition). The last part 
includes an odd addition of what the author considers God's orders to 
Moses and to Jesus, and a short chapter of an apocryphal sermon of 
Jesus from the New Testament. The book concludes with an apologetic 
testament of al-Mufaddal ibn Umar concerning the backing given to 
him by the Imam against his rivals in Kufa. This part, like the rest of 
the book, lacks mystical doctrines and terminology. The Tuhfat al- ugūl 
could also have been a product of tagiyya, like al-Khasibi’s al-Hidāya 
al-kubra. Unfortunately, information concerning the author, al-Hasan 
ibn Shuba al-Harrānī, is too limited to draw any conclusion concern- 
ing the purpose of this book. Since this is an Imami work, it became 
part of the canonical Shri literature.*' 


2 See, for example, MHBS, p. 190, question 9; al-Khasibi feels uncomfortable 
answering a question. 
8! The title appears in the plural Tuhaf: al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husayn ibn Shuba 
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48. Kitab al-tamhis (KT) 

This short book (Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi V, pp. 319-348), like the 
previous one, is not of a mystical nature. Its purpose is to explain to 
the believers that their suffering in life wipes out their sins. Al-Hasan 
ibn Shuba al-Harrani uses Imami traditions to support his explana- 
tions and demands that believers lead an ascetic and patient way of 
life. This source may indicate the impoverished situation of the sect in 
the author’s period. 


‘Ali ibn Hamza ibn ‘Ali ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī 


49. Hujjat al-arif fi ithbat al-hagg ‘ala ‘l-mubayin wa-’l-muhdlif 
(HAIH) 

For this book, the complete version in Silsilat al-turāth al-‘Alawi IV 
(pp. 240-285) is used. One chapter from this source (identical to 
ibid., pp. 256-257) is cited in Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 51b-53a. A pos- 
sible reason for its citation here was discussed earlier. According to its 
anonymous introduction, a copy of it was dedicated to a certain amir 
(commander) Abū 'l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ja far in 408/1017.*? The purpose 
of Hujjat al-‘arif (the proof of the mystic) is defined in its title: to show 
the believers the right path in a time of confusion and disagreement 
between the leaders of the sect.? The main issues in this book are the 
proof of God's unity, Docetism, and the transmigration of souls. On 
this last subject the author cites Plato and Aristotle to back his claims, 
a typical device practiced by the Banü Shu ba. 


Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Shu ba "l-Harrani 


50. Kitab al-usayfir (US) 

This document is the first manuscript of the Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque 
Nationale), fonds arabe 1450 (fol. 2a-40a) and also appears in 
Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi IV (pp. 195-238). Its author, Shaykh Abt 
‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Shuba (or Shaba) '-Harràni may have 
been the son of the previous shaykh, Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn 
Shuba al-Harrani. The book is cited in a twelfth-century source, the 


al-Harrani, Tuhaf al-'uqül ‘an al al-Rasül (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-Alami lil-Matbü'at, 
1969/ Qomm: Maktabat Basirati, 1974). In this book the Beirut version is used. 

8 HAIH, p. 240. 

* Ibid., pp. 240-241. 
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Munazarat Shaykh al-Nashshabi (see below, item 52).** The word 
usayfir (small and yellow) is rare in Arabic and appears in Muslim 
tradition as the color of the sunbeams in heaven.” The Usayfir has 
not yet been the subject of a specific study.** It deals with a variety of 
Nusayri doctrines in no particular order, for example the Trinity and 
its human manifestations, the marātib, the sirat and mystical explana- 
tions of Ourānic verses. It contains Neoplatonic terms that are absent 
in other sources, which combined with the fact that the Usayfir is not 
cited in any of the sect's sources before the thirteenth century, may 
imply that this text is one of the latest of the Banū Shu'ba documents. 
The manuscript, copied in 1208/1793, is the only Nusayri manuscript 
that contains additions of the Sunni authorities to its colophon.*” 


51. Risālat ikhtilāf al- ālamayn (RIA) 

This short epistle, included in Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi IV (pp. 287- 
303), is of tremendous value for research of the Nusayri sect. It treats 
the sanctification of al-Khasibi as part of the ahl al-maratib. The begin- 
ning focuses on a general explication of the two parts of the maratib, 
the earthly and the illuminated. The author views Plato and Aristotle as 
personifications of the deity for the first time in the sect’s writings. His 
citations from al-Tabarani support the hypothesis that Muhammad 
is the last of the Banu Shu ba. The document contains valuable bio- 
graphical accounts from al-Khasibi’s childhood and his attachment to 
al-Jannàn; despite some legendary aspects that should be excluded, the 
historical value of these is unquestionable. 


** The citation is very short, one rhymed line against the personification of God in 
Munazarat Shaykh al-Nashshabi (MN, see below, item 52), fol. 103b. Compare with 
the identical line in US, fol. 3a-4b: ^A deep understanding of God through figures is 
the worship of the devil" (ma'rifat Allah fi l-abdàn 'ibadat al-shaytān). 

$5 The anonymous French writer at the beginning of the manuscript suggests that 
Usayfir should be translated as “livre d'or", and admits that there may be other sig- 
nifications; see US, introduction before fol. 1, p. 1. Concerning the color usayfir in 
heaven, which is followed by another color, ukhaydir (green?), see Yahya ibn Sharaf 
al-Nawawi, Sahih Muslim bi-sharh al-nawawi (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1990), 
vol. 3, Kitàm al-Iman, p. 32. 

*é Parts of it were studied and compared to other sources in Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 
"L'ascension céleste du gnostique nusayrite", pp. 133-148. 

" US, fol. 37b-40a. 
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Yusuf ibn al- Ajūz al-Nashshabi al-Halabi 


52. Munazarat Shaykh al-Nashshabi (MN) 

This manuscript appears in Ms. Paris 1450, fol. 67b—155a. It was copied 
by Shaykh Hasan al-Khatib ibn Shaykh Mansür in 1211/1796. According 
to the colophon, its completion that year was the occasion of a celeb- 
ration by two villages in north- western Syria, Safita and 'Akkar.* The 
treatise has tremendous importance for the study of the Nusayri sect. 
It represents an internal theological dispute (nundzara) concern- 
ing the nature of the divine trinity led by Shaykh Yusuf ibn al-"Ajūz 
al-Nashshabi al-Halabi, as told by his anonymous disciple. Although 
it was assumed that this text dates from the thirteenth century, details 
in the contents prove that it is belongs to the beginning of the twelfth 
century.” The text gives a rare glimpse into the life of the Nusayris in 
this period. Moreover, the Mundzara mentions historical leaders of 
the Nusayris from the eleventh century who are unknown from other 
sources. The theological aspects of this manuscript were studied by 
Bar-Asher and Kofsky.” 


Hasan ibn Yüsuf al-Makzün al-Sinjari 


53-54. Two sources composed by al-Makzün al-Sinjari (the military 
and spiritual leader of the sect in the thirteenth century) are available 
and were studied by the Syrian As'ad ‘Ali, mentioned earlier in con- 
nection with the Diwan al-muntajab (DMA, see above, item 26). He 
published a monograph on al-Makzün al-Sinjari, containing his two 
most important compositions: Diwan al-Makzün al-Sinjārī (DMS)' 
and Risāla tazkiyat al-nafs fī marifat bawatin al-ibādāt al-khams 


88 MN, fol. 155. 

*? See the discussion concerning the dating of this document in Chapter 1. 

°° M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, "Ihe Nusayri doctrine of 'Ali's divinity and the 
Nusayri trinity according to an unpublished treatise from the 7th/13th century", Der 
Islam 72 (1995), pp. 258-292. 

?! A. A. ‘Ali, Marifat Allah wa'l-Makzün al-Sinjārī (Beirut: Dar al-Rā'id al- Arabi, 
1972), vol. 2, pp. 24-255. According to "Alī, his version of the Diwan of al-Makzün 
is based on the original available in Damascus Zahiriyya, Ms. Arab 8758, containing 
356 pages, as well as four other private versions of the sect; see A. A. ‘Ali, Ma'rifat 
Allah wa-'l-Makzün al-Sinjārī, vol. 2, pp. 13-15. Another printed version of the Diwan 
was published in Lebanon: Hashim Uthman, Diwdn a-Makzün al-Sinjārī (Beirut: 
Mu'assasat al-A‘lami lil-Matbü'at, 2008). 
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(RTN).” "Alī chose to omit chapters 3-6 from the Tazkiyat al-nafs, 
which deal with the mystical meaning of the first four pillars of Islam. 
In his introduction to the Dīwān, he admits that he had excluded 77 
of the 458 qasidas, which "did not fit with the spirit of Makzün".? 
Unfortunately, the original manuscripts of al-Makzün are inaccessi- 
ble. However, a study of an original manuscript of the Diwan by Paul 
Nwyia fills the gaps in the work of ‘Ali.”* 


‘Ala al-Din ibn Mansur al-Suwayri 


55. Shaykh al-Suwayri's Urjūza (SUR) is a poem in the tempo of rajaz 
(MS. Manchester 254, fol. 217b-249b). It was written in memory of 
Ra's Bash (instead of the Persian: Rast Bash) al-Daylami (‘Izz al-Dawla) 
in 708/1308 and is the only available document of the sect from the 
fourteenth century. Unfortunately, it does not reveal any historical 
event of its time or preceding periods. A certain Tawban al-Fatà, men- 
tioned once, may be a reference to the Nusayri leader Shaykh Hatim 
al-Tawbani. The poem's main issues are the abstract nature of God, the 
ahl al-marātib and God's appearance in history. 


Relevant sources from the nineteenth century 


The following sources could be considered modern, but they contain 
older materials most relevant to the medieval period. 


56-58. The catechism style, or the question-answer form of dialogue 
between the Nusayri shaykhs and their disciples, is known from the 
accounts of al-Khasībīs majlis (items 28, 29). It constitutes a con- 
tinuance of the sa'il-'alim/mas'ala-jawab (questioner-instructor or 
question-answer) form, which describes dialogues between imams 
and their bab in previous periods (for example Kitab al-usüs, see 
above, item 4). Dussaud suggests that the modern Nusayri Catechism, 
as known from several texts from the nineteenth century, seems to 


2 A. A. ‘Ali, Marifat Allah wa-'l-Makzün al-Sinjārī, vol. 2, pp. 265-304, based on 
three private versions, according to ibid., pp. 260-261. 

* Ibid., vol. 2, p. 15. 

% P. Nwyia, "Makzün al-Sinjari, poète mystique alaouite", Studia Islamica, 40 
(1974), pp. 87-113. At the beginning of the article Nwyia criticizes the way As'ad ‘Ali 
omits all the poems dealing with the Nusayri doctrines; see ibid., p. 92. 
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reflect a Christian influence,” which is a very logical assumption in 
view of the Christian missionary initiative in Syria in that period. A 
Druze Catechism written in the same period is a good example of 
such an influence. Moreover, the modern Nusayri Catechism contains 
Christian elements that are not found in medieval texts.” The available 
catechism texts are: 


56. A catechism following quotations from 'Ali's speeches (khutba, pl. 
khutab) in Kufa, in which he declares his divinity (the abbreviation 
KHC stands for khutba and catechism). This manuscript is available 
in two versions: Ms. Paris (Bibliothéque Nationale), fonds arabe 5188 
and Ms. Kiel 19. The second version, published by Strothmann with a 
useful index, is used here.” Although it is impossible to determine its 
date, the contents of this text may indicate it is older than the mod- 
ern catechism texts. It includes citations from a variety of medieval 
sources of the sect and it lacks the Christian terminology that is typical 
of the modern Nusayri Catechism. Instead, there are characteristics 
of medieval texts, such as Persian influence and attacks on the rival 
Ishàqiyya sect. The manuscript seems incomplete. It lacks a colophon 
and there are no details about its copyist. It could be argued that this 
text is a modern collection of old texts to be learned by an initiate in 
one of the more advanced stages of his initiation (compare with the 
next item, Ta lim diyānat al-Nusayriyya, which seems to be a primary 
text for initiates). 


57. Kitab ta lim diyanat al-Nusayriyya (TDN) 

The printed Arabic text is used here, published with important notes 
and English translation by Bar Asher and Kofsky, based on Ms. Paris 
(Bibliothèque Nationale), fonds arabe 6182 (fol. 1a-392).?* The main 
part of this source is a text prepared for the sect's religious shaykhs, 


Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, p. xxii. 

* M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, The Nusayri-’Alawi Religion: An Enquiry into 
its Theology and Liturgy (Leiden: Brill, 2002), p.166. As to the claim that the TDN was 
fabricated, see K. Firro, "Ihe 'Alawis in modern Syria: From Nusayriyya to Islam via 
"Alawiya", Der Islam 82/1 (2005), pp. 7-8. 

?' R. Strothmann, “Morgenlandische Geheimsekten in abendlāndischer Forschung 
und die Handschrift Kiel 19", in Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin 5 (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1952), Arabic manuscript fol. 1b-27a, 
explanations and German translation pp. 2-42. 

* M. M. Bar-Asher and A. Kofsky, The Nusayrī- Alawi Religion, pp. 200-221. For 
details and English translation of this text, see ibid., pp. 163-199. 
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the khassa. This part, as well as the others, deals with a variety of top- 
ics that an initiate must know by heart: for example, the nature of the 
Nusayri divinity, the luminous and the earthly worlds and Nusayri 
holidays and their meanings. 


58. Kitab al-mashyakha (KMA) 

The “Manual of the Shaykhs", is the most problematic catechism source, 
since the manuscript is lost and only Lyde’s extracts in English are 
available.” 

It contains an explanation of the Nusayri religion, but unlike other 
catechism texts, this one is not designated for initiates, but for shaykhs, 
in order to facilitate their teaching, as well as the prayers and ceremo- 
nies they organize. It seems also that this source was not a catechism, 
but was meant to help in composition of one. The last part is of par- 
ticular interest, because it is the only available evidence of a contract 
between shaykhs and their initiates.’ 


Sulayman al-Adhani 


59. Kitab al-baküra al-Sulaymaniyya (BS) 

The complete title is Kitab al-baküra al-Sulaymaniyya fi kashf asrar 
al-diyāna al-Nusayriyya.'?' It was written by Sulayman al-Adhani (from 
Adana, southern Turkey), who became notorious for his exposure of 
the esoteric knowledge of the Nusayri- Alawis. The publication of the 
book in 1864 was known to orientalists through an article published 


? S. Lyde, Asian Mystery Illustrated in the History, Religion, and Present State of 
the Ansaireeh or Nusairis of Syria (London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 
1860), pp. 233-269. According to Lyde, the original manuscript contained 188 pages, 
copied by Shaykh Muhammad of the village of Bishrago (this village could not be iden- 
tified, but it might be the present-day village of Beshgharhi in the region of Latakiya) 
at the consecration of his nephew 'Ali, son of Shaykh ‘Id in 1239/1824. 

10 Thid., pp. 256-269. 

101 Tn this book the original version is used: Sulayman al-Adhani, Kitab al-bākūra al- 
Sulaymaniyya fi kashf asrār al-diyāna al-Nusayriyya (Beirut: [n.p.], 1862). In Lebanon, 
the book was printed by the anonymous publishers of the Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi: 
Sulayman al-Adhanī, Kitab al-bākūra al-Sulaymaniyya ft kashf asrar al-diyāna 
al-Nusayriyya (Diyàr ‘Aql: Dar li-ajl al-Ma'rifa, 1988). Another version, printed more 
recently in Egypt, is full of printing errors; see Sulayman Afandi al-Adhani, Kitab 
al-bākūra al-Sulaymaniyya fi kashf asrár al-diyána al-Nusayriyya “al-‘Alawiyya” 
(Cairo: Dàr al-Sahwa li'l-Nashr, 1990). 
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in that same year by the American Oriental Society.'” According to 
his own book, which contains biographical sections, Sulayman was a 
member of the privileged shaykhs (khdssa) of his village, but the more 
he was initiated into the secrets of the Nusayri religion the more he 
felt doubtful about its truth. He left the faith and converted in turn to 
Judaism, Islam and finally to Christianity. He decided to publish the 
secret of his sect in order to “expose their lies".'? After publishing his 
book at his own expense in Beirut, he was seduced by his village to 
return to Adhana, where he was murdered." The important part of 
his book is the anonymous’ Kitab al-majmü' (pp. 7-34), also called 
Dustür, which is a prayer book containing sixteen chapters of which 
the date of composition is unknown (see further explanations in the 
discussion of initiation). There are certain Ourānic elements in the 
Majmū' as well as quotations from the Quran itself. Al-Adhani added 
commentary to each chapter, which is useful at times and at others 
deceptive. Other parts of the Bākūra contain details about the Nusayri 
holidays, citations from different poems of well-known shaykhs and 
explanations of typical Nusayri doctrines, such as transmigration and 
the habta. Although this source is of tremendous importance to the 


102 E, E. Salisbury, “ "Ihe Book of Sulaiman’s First Ripe Fruit, disclosing the mystery 
of the Nusairian Religion’, by Sulaiman Effendi of Adhanah; with copious extracts”, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society 8 (1864), pp. 227-308. Summarized again by 
B. H. Springett, Secret Sects of Syria and the Lebanon: A Consideration of their Origin, 
Creed and Religious Ceremonies (London: Allen and Unwin, 1922), pp. 140-175. 

103 BS, p. 84. 

104 I cannot accept Dr. Stéphane Valter’s remark during my thesis defense on 27 
February 2006, that the Kitab al-baküra al-Sulaymaniyya is a fake and unreliable 
source. Even if we accept that al-Adhani's account is exceptional, one cannot deny 
the fact that his book contains a vast number of reliable terms, doctrines, traditions 
and other references to available medieval sources of the sect. As such, it cannot be 
excluded from the biography of any research in the field of the Nusayri- Alawi sect. 
See the same claim raised by the 'Alawi writer Hashim Uthmān, in K. Firro, “The 
Alawis in modern Syria: From Nusayriya to Islam via Alawiya”, Der Islam 82/1 (2005), 

. 5-9. 

PP os Some French scholars attributed the Kitab al-majmü' to al-Khasibi; see Colonel 
Nieger, “Choix de documents sur le territoire des Alaouites (pays des Noseiris)”, RMM, 
49 (1922), p. 57; Massignon, “Esquisse”, p. 643, item 24. However, this hypothesis is 
baseless and illogical considering the fact that in this text al-Khasibi and his grave 
(maqam) are already sanctified; see BS, p. 9. It seems that this mistake stems from a 
misunderstanding of Dussaud’s bibliographical note concerning this book: “Nous ne 
possédons aucun renseignement sur sa composition, ni sur l'époque à laquelle il a été 
rédigé. L'auteur du Kitab al-Bakourah attribue à Al-Khosaibi la forme définitive de la 
doctrine et des priéres nosairis". See R. Dussaud, Histoire et eligion des Nosairis (Paris: 
Librairie Emile Bouillon, 1900), introduction p. xiv. 
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research of the Nusayri religion, al-Adhani’s superficial explanations 
of the prayers he cites indicate that he was still at an early stage of 
initiation. As such, it seems he was unable to go into as much depth 
as a Nusayri shaykh. It is unclear whether his citations are based on 
his memory, or on the books he possessed, but the authenticity of the 
parts found in other sources can be verified. The Bākūra served as the 
main source for Dussaud in his Histoire et religion des Nosairis, where 
he added his translation of the Kitab al-majmū into French.’ 


Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil 


60. Ta'rikh al-Alawiyyin (TA) 

The Tarīkh al- Alawiyyīn (History of the Alawīs) is a collection of 
quasi-historical Nusayri traditions collected orally from educated mem- 
bers of the sect by Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil, the Ottoman 
Governor of Tartus, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. It was 
published in Turkey in 1919, and the present version was then pub- 
lished in Ladhiqiyya, Syria in 1924 (478 pages).'” The book had two 
aims: the first was the need to preserve the sect’s legacy for the new 
generation of educated 'Alawis, who were exposed to modernization. 
Al-Tawil's motivation stemmed from his fear that his sect, living in 
poor conditions, would lose its unique identity. The second aim was 
the need to minimize the damage to their religion, incurred by its 
divulgation, by re-associating it with its Shii source. 

Al-Tawil attempts to link Nusayri history to that of the Shīīs and 
called them by the same name: 'Alawis. This bias and the lack of sacred 
tradition in the book are evidence that this source is not particularly 
reliable, historically speaking. Authentic historical facts are often 
hinted at, or referred to imprecisely. However, this source provides a 
general impression of the sect's situation in totally unknown periods 
in Nusayri history. 


6 Dussaud, Histoire et Religion des Nosairís, Arabic text pp. 181-198, French 
translation pp. 161-179. See also Revue des études islamiques 2 (1928), pp. 191-192. 

107 See REI, ibid. The version used here is Muhammad Amin Ghalib al-Tawil, 
Ta'rikh al-'Alawiyyin (Lādhigiyya: Dar al-Andalus, 1966). 
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Summary 


Kufan Ghulāt 


8th century 
Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Ansari (attributed) 
1. Umm al-kitab (UK) 


Al-Mufaddal ibn Umar al-Ju'fi (attributed) 
2. Kitab al-haft wa-'l-azilla (HA) 
3. Kitab al-sirat (KS) 
4. Kitab al-usūs (KU) 
5. al-Risāla al-Mufaddaliyya (RMUF) 


Muhammad ibn Sinan al-Zahiri 
6. Kitab al-hujub wa-'l-anwar (HUA) 
7. Kitab al-anwar wa-'l-hujub (AUH) 


Nusayris 


9th century 
Muhammad ibn Nusayr 
8. Kitab al-akwār wa-l-adwār al- 
Nūrāniyya (AAN) 
9. Kitab al-mithāl wa-'l-sūra (MS) 


Ishāg ibn Muhammad al-Nakhai 
10. Ādāb ‘Abd al-Muttalib (AAM) 


‘Abdallah al-Jannan al-Junbulani: 
11. Kitab īdāh al-misbāh (IM) 


10th century 

Al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi 
12. Kitab al-hidāya al-kubrā (HK) 

13. Diwan al-Khasibi (DKH) 

14. al-Risāla al-rastbashiyya (RR) 

15. Fiqh al-risāla al-rāstbāshiyya (FRR) 
16. Risāla fi 'I-siyvāga (RS) 


Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Jilli 
17. Kitab hāwī ’l-asrar (KHA) 
18. Kitab bātin al-salat (BS) 

19. Risālat al-bayān (RB) 

20. al-Risāla al-Masihiyya (RM) 
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21. al-Risāla al-Nu‘maniyya (RN) 

22. Risālat al-andiya (RA) 

23. Risālat al-fatq wa-1-ratg (RFR) 

24. Risālat al-hurüf (RH) 

25. Wasiyyat al-Jilli li-Abi Said (WJAS) 


Muhammad ibn Hasan al-Muntajab al- Ani 
26. Diwan al-Muntajab al-‘Ani (DMA) 


Abū Muhammad ‘Ali ibn ‘Isa al-Jisri 
27. Risālat al-tawhid (RT, fol. 42a—48a) 


‘Abdallah ibn Haran al-Saigh 
28. Masā'il ‘Abdallah ibn Haran al-S@igh (MAHS) 
29. al-Sa'igh's visit to al-Jisri (SJ) 


Al-Husayn ibn Hārūn al-Baghdādī 
30. Kitab al-bad' wa-Liāda (BI) 


Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al- Abdi al-Numayri/Namiri 
31. al-iRsdla al-Harraniyya (RHA) 


11th century 

Maymūn ibn al-Oāsim al-Tabarani 

32. Kitab majmü' al-a'yad (MA) 

33. Kitab al-hawi fī ilm al-fatawa (HIF) 

34. al-Risāla al-murshida (RMU, pp. 157-180) 
35. al-Risāla al-munsifa fi hagīgat al-ma'rifa (RMHM) 
36. al-Masā il al-khāssa (MKH, pp. 195-202) 
37. Masá'il Bayrūt (MB, pp. 203-205) 

38. Risālat al-zuhür wa-l-butūn (RZB) 

39. al-Jawhariyya al-kalbiyya (JK) 

40. al-Bahth wa-'l-dalála (BD) 

41. Kitab al-ma'arif (KM) 

42. Kitab al-dala'il fi ma'rifat al-masā il (DMM) 


Anonymous collected traditions: 
43. Akhbar wa-riwayat ‘an mawālīnā ahl al-bayt minhum al-salam (ARM) 


Aba Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrani 

44. Hagāig asrār al-din (HAD) 

45. Risāla mūdihat hagā ig al-asrar (MHAD). 

46. Masā'il Abū Muhammad al-Hasan ibn Shu'ba al-Harrānī (MHIS) 
47. Kitab tuhfat al-'ugūl ‘an al al-Rasūl (TU) 

48. Kitāb al-tamhīs (KT) 


‘Ali ibn Hamza ibn ‘Ali ibn Shuba al-Harrānī 
49. Hujjat al-'arif fi ithbāt al-haqq ‘ala 1-mubāyin wa-'l-muhalif (HATH) 
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Abt ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Shuba 1-Harrānī 
50. Kitab al-Usayfir (US) 
51. Risālat ikhtilaf al- ālamayn (RIA) 


12th century 
Yusuf ibn al-"Ajūz al-Nashshabi al-Halabi 
52. Munazarat Shaykh al-Nashshabi (MN) 


13th century 

Hasan ibn Yusuf al-Makzün al-Sinjari 

53. Diwan al-Makzin al-Sinjari (DMS) 

54. Risālat tazkiyat al-nafs fi ma'rifat bawatin al-'ibadat al-khams (RTN) 


14th century 
55. Shaykh al-Suwayri's Urjūza (SAR) 


19th century 

56. Khutba and Catechism (KHC) 

57. Kitab ta'lim diyanat al-Nusayriyya (TDN) 
58. Kitab al-mashyakha (KMA) 


Sulayman al-Adhani 
59. Kitab al-baküra al-Sulaymaniyya (BS) 


20th century 


Muhammad Amin Ghālib al-Tawil 
60. Ta rīkh al-‘Alawiyyin (TA) 


APPENDIX 2 


TITLES AND CONTENTS OF UNAVAILABLE SOURCES 


The following items are Shīī-Ghulāt and early Nusayri sources, mostly 
from the eighth and ninth century, which are not available for research 
but are mentioned in the Nusayri literature. Fragments of these sources 
point to their contents. They are arranged alphabetically by title, with 
their subject, place of appearance and other references, if available. 


Kitab aqrab al-asānīd / Muhammad ibn Nusayr—Appears only once 
in the context of the prohibition of wine. See: IM, p. 272. 


Kitab al-azilla wa-’l-ashbah—An anonymous book, which is not 
Mufaddal's Haft wa-T-azilla (the fragments are not found in HA) and 
deals with the nature of the divine light, the relations between the 
mand and the ism and the role of the bab. See: KMS, p. 210; KHA, 
p. 209; HAD, p. 53. It may be identical to Kitab ashbah wa-'- azilla. See: 
MN, fol. 114a-115a. Cat: Massignon, item 4, attributed to Mufaddal. 


Kitab al-dustūr—A mysterious and anonymous book, which is not the 
Quran but must be remembered by heart by initiates to the Nusayri 
sect. See: HIF, pp. 50, 53, 65; HAD, p. 55. It is wrongly identified of 
with al-Adhani’s Kitab al-majmū.' 


Kitab al-fahs wa-'l-bahth / Abū Duhayba—Contains an “unorthodox” 
Nusayri doctrine that all the Imāms were incarnations of the ma nā. 
Deals with God’s appearance to and disappearance from mankind. 
See: MN, fol. 118a, 123a. Cat: Massignon, item 40. 


Kitab al-ibtidà' / Abū Muhammad (al-Hasan ibn Shu ba ?)—This book 
deals with the creation of the world of light and its creatures, the ahl 
al-marātib. See: HAIH, p. 269. 


! See this mistake in Massignon, "Esquisse", item 24, repeated in T. Olsson, “Imagery 
of divine epiphany in Nusayri scriptures”, Acta Iranica 28 (1988), pp. 408-409. 
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Kitab al-kaft li-'l-didd al-munāfī / Muhammad ibn Nusayr—A book 
focusing on the subject of initiation, including the requirement that 
the Dustür be remembered by heart (see item above). See: HIF, pp. 
53, 105, 110, 112. 


Kitab al-mawarid / Muhammad ibn Nusayr—Deals with initiation 
into the Nusayri sect. See: HIF, pp. 49, 53. 


Kitab al-maratib wa-'l-daraj / Abū ’1-Hasan ‘Abdallah ibn Muāwiya— 
An important source concerning the “creatures of rank” (ahl al-maratib). 
The explanations are attributed to the Imam Ja far al-Sadiq. See: FRR, 
p. 121; HAD, pp. 83-89, 101 (transmitted by al-Khasibi); HAIH, 
pp. 275-276; KIA, p. 290; RHA, pp. 307-310. Cat: Catafago, item 2 as 
al-Maratib wa-'l-diraj. 


Kitab ma rifat al-bāri / ‘Ali ibn Ahmad al- Aqiqi—The available frag- 
ment of this books deals with the mystical meaning of the rūh al-qudus 
(holy spirit). See: HAD, p. 29. 


Risālat rayhanat al-rüh / The amir Jaysh ibn Nāsih al-Dawla—Accord- 
ing to Muhammad ibn Shuba, this book was written by his “grandfa- 
ther and master” (apparently his teacher’s master) and was dedicated 
to a certain Shaykh Abt 'l-Waqgqar al-Hasan ibn ‘Ammar. The title of 
the author, which was typical of the local leaders of castles in Syria 
and Iraq, may indicate that he was both a patron and an initiated 
member of the sect. The only available fragment is a citation from 
al-Jilli's explanation of the existence of two worlds, ‘alawi and suflī, 
the “upper” spiritual luminous world and the “lower” material world. 
See: RIA, p. 296. 


Kitab manhaj al-'ilm wa-'l-bayan (also called al-‘Ismiyya) / ‘Ismat al- 
Dawla— Containing a rejection or attack against “unorthodox” groups 


in the Nusayri sect. See: MN, fol. 142a. 


Kitab al-mutarjam’ bi-kitab al-kursi wa-1-qalb wa-'l-qidad wa-’l-qudra 
/ Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad ibn Ya'qüb al-Madāinī (?)—The book 


^ Concerning the meaning of the word mutarjam, see note 3. 
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deals with the creation of the world (which is different from the com- 
mon Nusayri tradition). See: HAD, pp. 80-82. 


Kitab al-mutarjam bi-kitab al-shawahid / Ishaq ibn Muhammad 
al-Nakhaī al-Ahmar— The available fragment deals with God's appear- 
ance in a docetic form. See: HAD, p. 34. 


Kitab al-mutarjam? li-'l-mahmüdin wa-l-madhmūmīn / Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Mihràn (?)— The book deals with the dual nature 
of the world, its partition into praised and condemned creatures. See: 
KHA, p. 198; HAD, p. 118. 


Kitab al-radd ‘ala I-murtadd / Maymün ibn al-Qasim al-Tabarani— 
Contains a list of personifications of the ma nā. See: KMA, p. 236. It is 
an answer to a murtadd (apostate). Cat: Massignon, item 44, assumed 
that the murtadd is Ibn Khallad. 


Kitab al-sabīn / Abt ‘Ali al-Basri—This book, which should not be 
confused with Maymün al-Tabarani’s Sharh al-sab'in, treats the sub- 
ject of the seventy transmigrations of the soul. See: HIF, p. 65; HAIH, 
p. 280. 


Kitab al-tajrid / *—Appears in a prayer connected with wine. See: 
KMA, p. 252. Cat: Catafago, item 6; Massignon, item 83, attributed in 
both to Shaykh Hatim al-Tawbani. 


Kitab al-taklīf / Ishaq ibn Muhammad al-Nakha' al-Ahmar— The book 
deals with God's appearance to his creatures. See: HAD, p. 36. Could 
be identical to the same author's Kitab bātin al-taklif, which treats the 
same issue. See: HAD, pp. 49, 174. Cat (of Batin al-Taklif): Catafago, 
item 15 attributed to Muhammad ibn Sinàn. 


? The meaning of the words mutarjam li- are unclear. It could be understood sim- 
ply as "translated", i.e. the source of the book was not in Arabic originally, probably 
translated from Persian. In HAD, p. 118, the book is cited as Kitab al-marātib al- 
mutarjam bil-mahmūdīn wa-'l-madhmümin, a title that may indicate that the meaning 
of mutarjam bi- is “commented”. In that case, the book was written as a commentary 
to Abū ’l-Hasan ‘Abdallah ibn Mu'awiya's Kitab al-maratib wa-'l-daraj. 
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Kitab al-tanbih / Ishaq ibn Muhammad al-Ahmar— Deals with the 
role of the divine power (qudra) and its part in the creation. See: KHA, 
p. 209; KMS, p. 210; HAD, p. 45. 


Kitab al-tawhid / Muhammad ibn Sinan al-Zahiri—An important 
source including explanations attributed to the Imam Jafar al-Sadiq, 
concerning several issues including the creation of the world with let- 
ters and with the divine will (mashia), and the world of light and the 
creation of the creatures of light. See: MS, pp. 210, 225; KHA, pp. 164 
(transmitted by al-Khasībī), 167, 175, 203; HAD, pp. 22, 25-29; US, fol. 
4a. Not to be confused with Mufaddal’s Kitab al-tawhid, which is an 
Imami book. Cat: Heinz Halm, “Das Buch der Schatten. Die Mufaddal- 
Tradition der Ghulat und die Ursprünge des Nusairiertums”, Der Islam 
55 (1978), pp. 222, 240; Der Islam 58 (1981), p. 83; Catafago, item 7. 


Kitab al-zuhūrāt / Mufaddal ibn 'Umar— Deals with the appearances 
of the divinity in human history. See: RR, p. 39. 


Kitab al-yūnān / ?—Containing the personifications of the bab. Cat: 
Catafago, item 21, as Kitab al-Yūnān li-Ahl al-Shimāl. 


al-Risāla al-Misriyya / Attributed to al-Khasibi—Contains a list of the 
names of ‘Ali. See: KMA, p. 236. Cat: Catafago, item 17; Massignon, 
item 66, attributed to Muhammad ibn Mugātil Qittii. 


Sharh kitab al-jawhar—The commentary of Kitab al-jawhar, an anon- 
ymous book dealing with the relations between the ism and the bab. 
See: AAN, p. 132. Cat: It may be the commentary of the anonymous 
al-Risāla al-jawhariyya, in Catafago, item 38 or the commentary of 
Kitab al-jawahir attributed to al-Tabarani, in Massignon, item 50. 


APPENDIX 3 


CIPHERS IN THE WRITINGS OF AL-TABARANI 


In some of his writings al-Tabarani uses ciphers and secret letters in 
order to conceal names or phrases, a means of concealment not found 
in other Nusayri sources. The disciples of al-Tabarani copied them and 
probably transmitted their secret meaning by rote. The phenomenon 
is found in six places in al-Tabarani’s sources. 


Mystical letters 


Strange letters appear in MA, p. 117; Strothmann used two manu- 
scripts of this text. Version N (copied in 1329/1911): 


seas Sut ASB Bed ty AD a veste 


Version C (copied in 1138/1725) is shorter and the letters are similar 
but not identical: 


itt U OKO IE be OU detente! 


These forms appear in the context of an appearance of al-Husayn 
before the angels and prophets in Karbala’: “...until God the mighty 
and glorified. [The ciphered line follows:] Oh Mufaddal! This is, in the 
name of God, the end which has nothing above it...” In the case of 
ciphers, in order to present to the reader a more understandable form, 
no transliteration is used: 


s eh lh usd (ZV Aad) alll, ode Laie |, [the ciphered line] Jes js all g>... 


The use of Arabic without diacritic points in the ciphered line is typi- 
cal of mystical purposes, for example in talismans.' Different ciphers 
in the form of mystical signs and numbers appear in the tenth-century 


! See, for example, the Shīī amulets in A. Fodor, “Amulets from the Islamic world”, 
Budapest Studies in Arabic 2 (1988), pp. 130, 134-136. 
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treatises of the Ismāīlī dāīs (propagandists) Abū ‘Isa al-Murshid? and 
Jafar ibn Mansür al-Yaman.’ Ciphers similar to those of al-Tabarani 
are found in the thirteenth-century book of magic of Ahmad ibn ‘Ali 
al-Buni.* Canaan gives some similar examples, but his list does not 
include most of the forms mentioned so far. Some of the mystical 
forms used by al-Tabarani are similar to the Jewish Kabalistic “angelic 
letters" or “the Alphabet of Metatron”” 


In HIF (p. 79) there is another kind of cipher in the context of pro- 
hibition to a believer who is not initiated into the secrets of the sect: 
"It is prohibited to a believer to [cipher combining letters and one 
numeral] until he knows the personifications [shakhs] of this day and 
of its night": 


UB gas de e TS ee hh Poe tudo d o or ost Y 
ally eg 


This combination defies deciphering or interpretation. 


Initials 


In DMM (p. 122) in the context of the knowledge transmitted from 
the “fathers” (teachers) to their initiated “sons” (disciples), “the pure 
knowledge is [ciphered letters]”: 


EEEE T dā? Cage 


These are probably the initials of the Imāms and other associated saints 
(ayn for the four Imams called "Alī, mim for the three Muhammads 
and maybe Musa al-Kāzim and ha’ for the haat: Hasan, Husayn and 


? S. M. Stern, Studies in Early Ismá'ilism (Jerusalem: Magnes Press/Leiden: Brill, 
1983), p. 13; see the Arabic text, fol. 142, lines 2,6,8,9. 

> See Jafar ibn Mansür al-Yaman, Kitab al-kashf, ed. R. Strothmann (London/New 
York/Bombay: Oxford University Press/Dar al-Fikr al-"Arabī, 1952), Strothmann's 
introduction with the decipherment of the signs and the pages where they appear in 
the text. 

^ Ahmad ibn 'Alial-Büni, Shams al-ma'àrif al-kubra (Cairo: Maktabat al-Jumhūriyya 
al-Misriyya, 1960), pp. 88, 214, 234, 236, 241. 

5 T. Canaan, "Ihe Decipherment of Arabic Talismans”, Berytus 5 (1938), p. 141; 
I. Weinstock, “The Alphabet of Metatron and its commentary” (in Hebrew), Temirin 
2 (1981), pp. 53-54 (list of letters), 56, 58 (used by the twelfth-century Spanish Rabbi 
Abraham ibn Ezra), 61, 62-76. 
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Muhsin as well as the eleventh Imam Hasan al-‘Askari). This expla- 
nation can be deduced from DKH, fol. 70a, 101b. (See the list of the 
Imams in Appendix 5.) 


Gematric values® 


The two following examples are gematric numbers (value of letters 
according to the Hebrew alphabetic order). DMM (p. 148) has the 
missing cipher: “He is God whom there is no other but him [ciphered 


» 


numbers]": 
683418111 ga A all Y sill Àl gm 


The same numbers appear complete again (p. 150), with the addition 
of three numbers, after the name of God: 


.161683418111 4)... 


These numbers can be deciphered by dividing them into three groups 
as follows: 


.1616-8341-8111 
.(10)1 6 (100)1 6= $73/8 (=30)3 (40=) 4 1 = ee» (80)8 1 1 (100) 1 = #6 


Meaning: “The One who knows from signs [referring to the jafr, the 
science of divination by signs and ciphers] the most beautiful and the 
powerful”. 


6 Jafr/Gematric values of Arabic letters: 


When a point appears on a number it means multiplied by ten (for example 2-20) 
and when it appears to the left it means multiplied by hundred (for example .2 = 200). 
Unfortunately, the publishers of the Silsilat al-turath al-‘Alawi copied the numbers but 
ignored these points completely and they had to be reconstructed. 
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The last example is the easiest to decipher because of its simple gema- 
tric values and its appearance without the use of ciphers in other 
versions of the same text. It appears in MA (p. 99) in the context of 
‘Id al-firāsh, the tradition of ‘Alfs sacrifice to save the Prophet’s life. 
The latter slept in Muhammad’s bed instead of the Prophet when 
the infidels of Quraysh came at night to kill him. When they found 
‘Ali in his place, Muhammad and his companion Abt Bakr (who is 
most hated by the Shīīs) were hiding in a cave. According to this text 
Muhammad was worried about his cousin while “[ciphered name of 
Abū Bakr] did not feel sorry for him”: 


+05 (X5) 222 (gl) 621... 


The purpose of the secret forms and numbers was to conceal the most 
sacred description or names of the divinity or, on the contrary, to 
conceal the name of a cursed personality who was venerated by the 
Sunnīs, as an act of tagiyya (caution). It is possible that these mys- 
tical forms and numbers are still used by the 'Alawi shaykhs today. 
Research conducted during the French Mandate period in the 1920s 
reveals similar mystical forms in use in an amulet of the sect.’ 


7 See Colonel Nieger, “Choix de documents sur le territoire des Alaouites”, Revue 
du Monde Musulman 49 (Mars 1922), pp. 64-69. 


APPENDIX 4 


THE TABLE OF RANKS BASED ON ABDALLAH IBN 
MU'AWIYA'S KITAB AL-MARATIB WA-L-DARAJ 


The following is the table of the ranks of ahl al-maratib in the “great world 
of lights", their symbols (all of them are words from the Qur'an) and 


»1 


their numbers, followed by the table of “the small material world". 


EM cel pall c Sl allal X3 la acl al 
"mage. ol | JĀ | cA 


a A vo | Ve 0. 
= eil aly | EP 
H 
vy | " Ye] 


syal mi gad 


! Based on the two almost identical versions: the complete version presented here; 
see HAD, pp. 88-89; and another, lacking the symbols in “the small material world”; 
see HAIH, pp. 275-276. 
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IET 


Y os Yes GAAN 


APPENDIX 5 


LIST OF THE IMAMS AND THEIR BABS! 


Imam 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib (d. 40/660) 
Hasan ibn ‘Ali (d. 49/669) 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali (d. 61/680) 
‘Ali Zayn al-‘Abidin (d. 49/712) 
Muhammad al-Bāgir (d. 114/732) 
Ja far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765) 
Masa al-Kàzim (d. 183/799) 
‘Ali al-Ridà (d. 203/818) 
Muhammad al-Jawad (d. 220/835) 
‘Ali al-Hàdi (d. 254/868) 
Hasan al-/Askari (d.260/874) 


bab 
Salman al-Fārisī "Rūzbeh” 
Oays ibn Waraga al-Riyahi “Safina” 
Rushayd/Rashid al-Hajari 
Abt Khalid al-Kabuli “Kankar” 
Yahya ibn Ma'mar al-Thumali 
Jabir ibn Yazid al-Ju'fi 
Abt 71-Khattab al-Kahili 
Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar al-Ju'fi 
Muhammad ibn Mufaddal ibn ‘Umar 
‘Umar ibn al-Furat “al-Katib” 


Muhammad ibn Nusayr al-Numayri 


Muhammad al-Mahdi 


! Based on several sources, mainly: RR, p. 55; FRR, pp. 89-90; MA, p. 159; TDN, 
pp. 207-209; BS, pp. 13-14; Halm, al-Ghunüsiyya fi 1-Islām, pp. 213-214. 


APPENDIX 6 


DIWAN AL-KHASIBI-INFORMATION AND SUMMARY 


The following is a list of the poems in the Diwan al-Khasibi appear- 
ing in other Nusayri sources, divided into three levels of reliability. 
The location of each qasida in other sources and its main topics are 
given. The aim is to be able to distinguish between the original poems 
of al-Khasibi and the later poems attributed to him. It is important to 
note that all the citations from Khasibr's poems were located in the 
version of the Diwan from Ms. Manchester Arab 452 a (see Appendix 1) 
and the list is based on it. The Damascus version, Zahiriyya, Arab 247 
and 3629, based on S. Habib's book, is abbreviated as S. H. 

All the reliable poems appear in the first part of Diwan al-Husayn 
ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi and only one in Diwan al-gharib (see below, 
item 14). The rest of Diwan al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi (fol. 12a+b, 
18b-20b, 24a-28a, 31b-33b, 37a+b, 67b-83b) and Diwan al-gharib 
(fol. 89a-121a), including the low credibility poems, seem to be part 
of a pseudographic compilation that was added to the original corpus 
of al-Khasibi. 


High reliability (cited by himself or his disciples, 10th-11th centuries) 


1. Bab al-hidāya (The Gate of Guidance; DKH fol. 5a-8b, 81 lines [S.H.: 
pp. 25-30, 81 lines], rhyme adi). Cited in: MA, p. 108 (DKH 5a, lines 1-3); 
RR, p. 39 (DKH fol. 6a, lines 19-22), RMHM, p. 185-186, 189 (DKH, fol. 5b, 
lines 12, 14, 15-17); MN, fol. 103b (DKH, fol. 6a, line 25). 

Main issues: The unity of the divine triad, God's transcendence and 
abstraction, His appearance to all cultures, the ahl al-marātib, trans- 


EE 


migration of souls as punishment, praise to the "true Shiis”. 


2. Inna yawm al-Ghadīr yawm surūr/ al-Ghadiriyya (The Day of Ghadir is a 
Day of Joy; DKH fol. 9a-12a, 70 lines [S.H.: pp. 31-35, 62 lines], rhyme iri/ 
üri). Cited in: MA, p. 56-59 (cites the complete poem, 70 lines); MN, fol. 127a 
(DKH, fol. 10b, line 35); BS, p. 48 (DKH fol. 9a lines 1-3). 
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Main issues: The mystical meaning of the events of Ghadir, the sin of 
denial and the punishment of transmigration of souls, Docetism of 
Jesus and Husayn. 


3. ‘Ajib min umür bani Rasūl Allāh (One of the Wonderful Things of 
the Messenger of God's Descendants; DKH fol. 12b-16b, 90 lines [S.H.: 
pp. 38-44, 90 lines], rhyme ani). Cited in: RMHM, pp. 186-188 (DKH fol. 
15a+b, 16a+b, lines 56-57, 59—61, 64—66, 68, 79—80, 84 and one line missing 
in DKH and S.H.); RIA, p. 294, 301, 302 (DKH, fol.12a+b, 13b, 14a, lines 4-7, 
17-18, 29-34). 

Main issues: Prayer for blessing members of the sect and saving them 
as in Noah's Ark, prayer for punishment of sinners who deny the 
divinity of amir al-nahl. 


4. Bukhtu bi-sirrī (I Revealed My Secret; fol. 16b-18b, 41 lines [S.H.: 
pp. 45-48, 41 lines], rhyme īnī/ūnī).Cited in: MA, p. 176 (DKH fol. 16b, 18a, 
lines 1, 18-21). 

Main issues: Al-Khasibi attacks those who cursed him after revealing 
the mystic doctrine and declares his belief in amir al-nahl. He men- 
tions his accusation of Shīism and his imprisonment and attacks the 
nāsiba. 


5. Yāsurra marrā (=surra man ra a, Oh Samarra; fol. 21a—24a, 70 lines [S.H.: 
pp. 53-57, 70 lines], rhyme anā). Cited in: RIA, p. 294, 302 (DKH, fol. 23a+b, 
lines 49, 52-55, 61-63). 

Main issues: Praise of Samarra and the two tombs (of ‘Ali al-Hādī 
and Hasan al- Askari), a demand thhat the open aspect of the pillars 
of Islam should not be neglected, the creatures in the world of light, 
critics of the deficient Shris. 


6. Salàm 'alà ard al-Husayn (Peace Upon the Ground of Husayn; DKH fol. 
28a-29b, 35 lines [S.H.: pp. 65-67, 34 lines], rhyme atihi). Cited in: MA, 
p. 108 (DKH fol. 28a, lines 1, 5-6) and in MA pp. 111-113 (the complete 
poem, 35 lines); BS, p. 48 (DKH fol. 31b, lines 38-40). 


Main issues: Praise of Karbala’, the Docetism of Husayn. 


7. Ayyuha "l-zà'iràána mashhad nūrī (Oh Pilgrims to the Tomb of My Light; 
DKH fol. 29b-31b, 40 lines [S.H.: pp. 68-70, 40 lines], rhyme iri/üri). Cited 
in: MA, pp. 113-115 (complete poem, 40 lines). 

Main issues: Praise of the pilgrims of the tomb of Husayn, the Docetism 
concerning him. 
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8. 'Alat qibab lakum hudati (Exalted Are the Time Circles Which Are My 
Guides For You; DKH fol. 33b-36b, 68 lines [S.H.: pp. 71-75, 67 lines], 
rhyme afi). Cited in RMHM, pp. 181, 184, 185, 190-191 (DKH, fol. 33b, 34a, 
35b, 36b, lines 1,3, 5,7, 8, 10-13, 49-52, 50-52, 65-66. The version of RMHM 
is arranged in a different order). 

Main issues: Praise of Kufa and Samarra, the tafwid passing through 
the twelve Imàms, anti-feminism, curse of the devil. 


9. Wa-baki yabki ‘ala Rabbihi (Many! [Believers] Are Mourning Their Lord; 
DKH fol. 37b-38a, 13 lines [S.H.: pp. 78-79, 13 lines], rhyme bihi). Cited in: 
MA, pp. 110-111 (complete poem, 13 lines). 


Main Issues: Al-Khasibi demands that Husayn should not be mourned 
for neglecting him because he was not killed in reality (Docetism). 


10. Allàh akbar akbar Allah (God is the greatest, Greatest is God; DKH 
fol. 44b-47a, 43 lines [S.H.: pp. 80-83, 43 lines], rhyme a’). Cited in: RMHM, 
p. 192 (DKH, fol. 45a, lines 1-2 with a different beginning Allah Akbar Allah 
Akbar). 


Main issues: Praise of the ism, the ma'nà and the bab, creators of the 
world of light, the transmigration of sinners. 


11. Sa'imtu Imugām bi-ard al-Shām (I Hated Living in the Land of Syria; 
DKH fol. 46b-50b, 67 lines [S.H.: pp. 97-101, 67 lines], rhyme ām). Cited 
in: MA, pp. 177 (DKH fol. 46b, 48b-49a, lines 1, 34-36); BS, p. 16 (DKH fol. 
46b, line 1). 

Main issues: Curse of Syria, the land of the Umayyads, praise of Kufa, 
transmigration of sinners, praises to Salman, curse of heretic groups. 


12. Akalil qudus (Crowns of Sanctity; DKH fol. 56a-64b, 186 lines [S.H.: 
pp. 109-116, 124 lines], the only qasida in rajaz tempo with shifting rhymes). 


Main issues: Astral elements compared to the prophets and Imàms, 
praise of the twelve Imams and of the Islamic religion, curse of all evil 
in history from Pharaoh to the Umayyads, curse of heretical groups. 


13. al-Mā shakhs jalil (Water is A Noble Saint; DKH fol. 64b-67b, 58 lines 
[S.H.: pp. 117-120, 58 lines the last line is different], rhyme īl/ūl). Cited in 
FRR, pp. 92-94, 47 lines (complete poem missing the last line, DKH fol. 67b, 
line 48); RA, p. 325 (DKH, fol. 65, lines 4-5). 


! The opening wa should be understand here as wa rubba (wa of plural). 
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Main issues: Water, the source of life, is compared to the five ahl 
al-kisā, allegorical interpretations of the pillars of Islam, the eighty 
transmigrations of the believers. 


14. Asma sab‘a (Seven Names; DKH fol. 73b-74, 12 lines, rhyme mā). Cited 
in FRR, pp. 95 (complete poem, 12 lines); MN, 131a (DKH, fol. 73b, line 1). 
Main issues: Praise of seven sacred names, which represent the seven 
stations of exaltation as well as the seven levels of transmigration. 


15. Habil ya mawlaya (Habel My Master; DKH, fol. 74b-75a, 14 lines, rhyme 
ati). Cited in FRR, pp. 101-102 (complete poem, 14 lines). 

Main issues: Praise of certain prophets and saints from Adam to Ibn 
Nusayr, including some Persian legendary persons, curse of the defi- 
cient Shiis. 


16. Nawrüz haqq mustafid (Nawrüz Is a Useful Right/Truth: DKH, fol. 103b, 
6 lines [S.H.: pp. 181-182, 5 lines], rhyme im). Cited in: MA, p. 208-209 
(complete poem, 6 lines). 


Main issues: The mystical meaning of Nawrüz (New Year), which rep- 
resents God's appearance to the Persians before his appearance to the 
Arabs, in a previous cycle of time; recommendation to drink wine on 
this day, which represents the light of Salman. 


17. A-yashu fu'àdi (Will My Heart Become Clever; DKH, fol. 112a-113a, 19 
lines [S.H.: pp. 195-196, 19 lines], rhyme īm/ūm). Cited in: RIA, p. 297 (DKH, 
fol. 113, line 19). 


Main issues: Al-Khasibr's suffering during his imprisonment, his affec- 
tion for 'Ali was the reason for his arrest. 


Middle reliability (cited only in the 12th century) 


18. Ala ya ma'shar al-Shī a (Oh, Community of the Shia; DKH fol. 38a-45a, 
149 lines [S.H.: pp. 84-93, 153 lines], rhyme ati). Cited in: MN, fol. 126b 
(DKH, fol. 39b-40a, lines 35-36). 


Main issues: Only the lights who fell from heaven (the Nusayris) can 
understand the true religion and the secret that will be revealed on the 
Day of Judgment, the ahl al-marātib, attack against heretical groups. 
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19. Id Allāh ilā Allāh tawassaltu (To God, To God I Plead; DKH fol. 50b-55b, 
104 lines [S.H.: appears as Min Allah ila Allah tawassaltu, pp. 102-108, 103 
lines], rhyme ati). Cited in: MN, fol. 127a+b (DKH, fol. 54a+b, lines 73-75). 


Main issues: Apocalyptic vision of the war at the end of time between 
good and evil, the sin of denial and the punishment of transmigration, 
curse against heretical groups. 


Low reliability (cited only in the 19th century) 


20. Kullumā nābanī nin al-dahr khatb (Every Time Calamity Happens To 
Me; DKH fol. 77b-78a, 4 lines [does not appear in S.H.], rhyme ami). Cited 
in BS, p. 52 (Complete poem, 4 lines). 

Main issues: A prayer to Ja far as the personification of the ma nā and 
other Imams, who are personifications of the ism, to be saved from 
calamities. 


21. Ya zahir lam taghib ‘Anna [sic, for taghib], (Oh, You Present Who Is 
Never Absent from us; DKH fol. 83a, 4 lines [S.H.: p. 148, 4 lines], rhyme 
dan). Cited in: BS, p. 51 (complete poem, 4 lines). 

Main issues: An aspect of the divinity, personified by Salman, is acces- 
sible only to the believers, a prayer for God's mercy. 


22. Qala lī fi I-manām ab shafīg (A Merciful Father Told Me in My Sleep; 
DKH fol. 113a, 7 lines [S.H.: p. 196, 7 lines], rhyme īg/ūg). Cited in: BS, 
p. 16 (fol. 113a, lines 1-2). 


Main issues: Al-Khasibi’s mysterious release from jail by “a merciful 
father" because of the hijab’s affection for him. 


23. Minka badā zāhir al-sifat (From You a Visible Form Was Created; DKH 
fol. 119b-120a, 4 lines [S.H.: p. 149, 4 lines], rhyme ati). Cited in: BS, 
pp. 51-52 (complete poem, 4 lines). 

Main issues: Definition of God as the one without any form or bound- 
ary, the object of all prayers. 


None of the rest of the poems in the Diwan are cited in any of the 
available sources of the sect. To sum up, from the 99 poems (42 in 
Diwan al-Husayn ibn Hamdan al-Khasibi and 57 in Diwan al-Gharib) 
only 17 poems are reliable, 3 may be reliable and the other 79 are 
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anonymous. Some of the latter match the style of Khasibi, but most 
of them display a lower level of both language and literary style. This 
study of the Diwan should be the main tool for a critical edition of 
the text in the future. Such an edition should include the original 
Damascus-Zahiriyya copy. 


APPENDIX 7 


A SUMMARY OF THE KITĀB AL-MAJMU: 
A DUSTUR (BOOK FOR INITIATES) FROM THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY! 


Chapter 1 (pp. 7-9), al-Awwal (the first): Blessing of Alī; a prayer 
transmitted from Ibn Nusayr to Yahya ibn Main to save believers 
from calamities; blessing for al-Khasibi "knowing the divine knowl- 
edge" (al-'arif bi-ma rifat Allah). 


Chapter 2 (pp. 10-11), Tagdīsat ibn al-Walī (sanctification of the son/ 
disciple of the master): Blessing of ‘Ali; a mystical vision of the world 
of light seen by a believer during his sleep; prayer to be saved from the 
seven degrees of transmigration; “this is the secret of the master al-Jillī, 


» 


son [disciple] of the master [al-Khasibi]". 


Chapter 3 (pp. 11-12), Tagdīsat ibn Sa'id (sanctification of ibn Sa'id, 
i.e. al-Tabarani): Blessing of ‘Ali, the five aytam, the twelve Imams and 
their babs; prayer to be saved from the material world by the blessing 
of al-Tabarani; a curse against his enemy Abü Dhuhayba (leader of 
the Ishāgiyya). 


Chapter 4 (pp. 14-16), al-Nisba (the lineage): Acknowledgment of 'ayn- 
mim-sin; a Nusayri shahada of the divine triad; a chain of transmitters 
of this secret going back to the founders of the sect (al-Tabarani is 
replaced by a certain Ahmad al-Tarraz [the embroiderer] as the dis- 
ciple of al-Jilli), and finally to Ibn Nusayr the bab of the divine Imam 
Hasan al- Askari. 


Chapter 5 (pp. 18-19), al-Fath (victory): Acknowledgment that 'Ali 
is the creator of this world and that the ism, the bab and the aytam 


! Based on the original version published in Sulayman al-Adhani's al-Bākūra 
al-Sulaymāniyya; see BS, pp. 7-33. See a complete translation of Kitab al-majmü' 
into French, with useful commentaries, in Dussaud, Histoire et religion des Nosairis, 
Appendix, pp. 161-179. 
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were created from his light; a prayer for victory over the enemies of 
the sect. 


Chapter 6 (pp. 20-21), al-Sujūd (worship): Repetition of the decla- 
ration Allahu akbar (God is the greatest) three times; declaration of 
worship of the one abstract God; citing of the Ayat al-nür (verse of 
light in the Quran). 


Chapter 7 (pp. 21-22), al-Salam (peace/blessing): Self-definition of the 
believer as a Muslim; blessing of the triad and the ahl al-maratib. 


Chapter 8 (pp. 23-24), al-Ishāra (the indication): Muhammad indi- 
cates to 'Ali in Ghadir Khumm that he is God, the duty to celebrate 
that day. 


Chapter 9 (p. 25), al--Ayn al- Alawiyya (the heavenly eye/letter 'ayn): 
Declaration of belief in the triad and the secret of 'ayn-mim-sin. 


Chapter 10 (pp. 25-26), al-'Aqd (the connection): Acknowledgment of 
God, who is the truth, and of the water circling his throne in heaven. 


Chapter 11 (pp. 26-27), al-Shahāda (declaration of belief): A shahada 
including the declaration of Islam as God's religion, the belief in the 
three aspects of the divine triad and in the five aytām; a self-definition 
as possessing Ibn Nusayr's religion (din), Muhammad ibn Jundab’s 
opinion (ra y), Jannān al-Junbulani’s path (tariqa), al-Khasibr's theol- 
ogy (madhhab), al-Jilli's belief (magāl), and al-Tabaranr's law (figh). 


Chapter 12 (p. 28), al-Imamiyya: Acknowledgment of the eternal and 
abstract nature of the divine Imam. 


Chapter 13 (p. 29), al-Musdfara (the journey): Blessing of God and the 
51 disciples of al-Khasibi in Harran; cursing of their enemies. 


? Compare with MN, fol. 75: Ibn Nusayr's theology (madhhab) and al-Khasibi's 
belief (maqal). 
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Chapter 14 (p. 30), al-Bayt al-ma'mür (the house to which pilgrimage 
is made): Mystical meaning of the Kaba, formed from ashkhds from 
the world of light. 


Chapter 15 (p. 32), al-Hijābiyya: Blessing of the hijab and his bab, for 
the aytām and the stars (which are the ahl al-marātib). 


Chapter 16 (pp. 32-33), al-Nagībiyya: Blessing of the nugabā, 
Muhammad ibn Sinàn in particular. 


APPENDIX 8 


THE FATWA OF IBN TAYMIYYA AGAINST THE NUSAYRIS 


The following is the translation of the anonymous question concern- 
ing the Nusayris and the answer of Ibn Taymiyya, based on the Arabic 
version published by St. Guyard at the end of the nineteenth century.' 
This document is the only fatwa issued in the Middle Ages dealing 
with the Nusayris, except for two much shorter fatwās issued by the 
same scholar that are dealt with in Chapter 3. 


(a) 
istifta’ 

What is the view of the noble scholars, the religious leaders, concern- 
ing the Nusayriyya, may Allah forgive them? How could they help to 
unveil the clear truth and oppress the owners of lie, concerning the 
Nusayriyya, who believe in the permissibility of wine, in the trans- 
migration of souls, in the eternity of the world and the denial of the 
resurrection of the dead and [the existence of] heaven and hell. [They 
believe] that the five prayers represent five names which are ‘Ali, 
Hasan and Husayn, Muhsin and Fatima, that the mentioning of these 
five releases them from the cleaning from impurity and from the rest 
of the obligations of prayer. 

[They believe] that the fast represents for them the names of thirty 
men and thirty women counted in their books, which this paper is too 
short to include. [They believe] that the one who created the heaven 
and earth is ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, may Allah be satisfied with him, who is 
for them the divinity in heaven and the Imam on earth. They maintain 
that the logic of the appearance of the divinity in this human form is 
that he makes himself present among his creatures [yu nisu halqahü]? 
and his worshippers in order to teach them how to worship him. 


! M. St. Guyard, “Le fatwa d'Ibn Taymiyya sur les Nosairis, publié pour la premiere 
fois avec une traduction nouvelle", Journal asiatique (sixiéme série) 18 (1871), pp. 
158-198. 

? The verb dnasa (from the root a.n.s., meaning to be on intimate terms with some- 
one) seems to be taken from an original Nusayri source. It was used to determine a kind 
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[They believe] that a Nusayri does not become a believing Nusayri, 
with whom they share the table and drink, and whom they initiate 
into their secrets and marry to their women, before he performs the 
khitab [speech, see details in the discussion of initiation] by their mas- 
ter, which is in fact [the religious ceremony] that they swear to him 
[the master] to keep secret [kitman] their religion and the knowledge 
of his [the master’s] shaykhs and that of the most respectable people 
of his doctrine. [They swear to him] not to consult a Muslim or any 
other person but only someone of their own religion. [They swear to 
him] to own an esoteric knowledge of his Imam and his God in the 
cycles of time [al-akwar wa-l-adwār) and will know the transition? of 
the ism and the ma‘nd in every time and period. The ism among the 
first men was [in] Adam and the ma‘nd in Seth, then [the transition 
was that] the ism was Jacob and the ma'nà was Joseph. Their proof for 
this material form is their claim that in the holy Quran there is a story 
about Jacob and Joseph, God's peace upon them, saying concerning 
Jacob that he was the ism because he was unable to surpass his level 
[to that of the ma nā] and said: “I will ask forgiveness for you from my 
Lord because he is the greatest forgiver and merciful” [Ourān, Yusuf 
(12):98]. As to Joseph, he was the adorated manā because he said: 
"there is no blemish on you today" (Qur'an, Yusuf [12]:92) a phrase 
that cannot be attributed to anyone but him, because he knows that he 
is the divinity who acts according to his own will. Then [the transition 
was that] Moses was the ism and Joshua was the manā. 

They believe that the sun turned back [to the east]* to Joshua because 
he ordered it to do so and it obeyed him, and would the sun return at 
[the order of anyone] else but God? Then they consider Solomon as 
the ism and Asaf? as the ma'nā, owner of the power, and they count 


of appearance which is not hulūl (incarnation). The inds is explained in Mufaddal’s 
Kitab al-sirát as a case when a mystic invites the presence of a person (shakhs) from 
the world of light. The latter wears the form of his host and can speak with him. Oddly 
enough, the shakhs in the situation of inds is even capable of eating and drinking with 
his host as if he were actually human. See KS, fol. 100a, b. 

> The term used here is intigāl, instead of the Nusayri original term siyāga. 

* See Joshua’s request that the sun stop, Joshua 10:12. 

> Asaf ibn Barakhyā is known in Muslim tradition as the minister of King Solomon, 
who possessed mystical knowledge. See J. Lassner, Demonizing the Queen of Sheba: 
Boundaries of Gender and Culture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993), 
pp. 106-108. This tradition seems to be based on the Hebrew Asaph son of Berachiah 
from II Chronicles, 20:14; Psalms, 50, 73-83. However, this person was not found in 
any of the available Nusayri sources. 
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all the prophets and messengers one after the other in that way, to 
the time of the messenger of God, God’s prayer and peace upon him, 
claiming that Muhammad is the ism and that ‘Ali is the manā and 
they continue to count in this order in every time until our period 
[that of the cited Nusayri source?]. 

A part of the truth of the khitab and their religion is the grasping 
that Alī is the Lord (rabb), Muhammad is the veil (hijab) and Salman 
is the door (bab) and this is based on a eternal order, and a well known 
poem by a damned member of their dignitaries says: 


I testify that there is no other God but ‘Ali the transcendent the esoteric, 
and there is no veil but Muhammad the righteous the faithful, 
and there is no path to him but Salman the powerful. 


In addition [in their religion] there are the five aytam [orphans] and 
the twelve leaders nuqaba' [sing. naqib, leader) and their names are 
known to them and in their evil books these three permanently appear 
in every period of time to eternity. [In their religion] Iblis al-Abalisa 
[the king of the devils] is ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and below him in the 
rank of the devils is Abū Bakr and then Uthmān, may God be pleased 
with them all and purify and exalt their rank from the claims of those 
non-believers and the inventions of the corrupted extremists [ghālīn, 
meaning Ghulat]. 

In every period there is a group of people who mention their cor- 
rupted doctrines as well as details of these aforementioned principles, 
and this damned order [tariqa, a Sufi term] took control of a big part 
of the land of Syria [al-Shàm]. They [the Nusayris] are known and 
famous, they perform this doctrine openly and everyone from the 
intelligent Muslims, the scholars as well as the ordinary people who 
lived among them and got to know them, confirmed it in our period. 
That is because their situation was veiled from most of the people in 
the time of the conquest of the Crusaders who were fortified/defeated* 
in the coastal land. When the day of Islam[‘s conquest] came their 
situation was unveiled and their heresy was exposed but there is an 
enormous negligence [in the treatment] of their matter although this 
situation [enables the Muslims to reveal their heresy]. 


$ It may be assumed that the word mahdūlīn (exploited) here was corruptly cop- 
ied from the original majdūlīn (fortified), which is more logical in this context. The 
version appearing in both the Majmū' al-fatāwā, (vol. 35, p. 148) and the Fatawa 
al-kubrā (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Haditha, 1966, vol. 4, p. 248), where the verb is 
mahdülin (defeated) is also acceptable. 
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[For example] what is the judgment concerning the cheeses that are 
prepared with the rennet of their slaughtered beasts? And also, what 
about [the use of] their tools and garments? Is it permitted to bury 
them among the Muslims or not? Is it permitted to let them take [the 
Muslims’] place in the frontier positions of the Muslim [army] and to 
leave it to them, or not? Is the person in authority permitted to ban 
them and to use others from the Muslim administrators? Would he be 
to blame if he were to start to send them away and use others in their 
place? Or is he allowed to suspend [their removal] although his deci- 
sion is to do so? Whether he uses them, then removes them or does 
not remove them, is it permitted to spend the money of the treasury 
on them? And if the person in charge were to pay to some of them a 
part of the salary later than the fixed date in order to pay the salary of 
another Muslim who deserves it or who would be satisfied by it-would 
it be authorized to keep it that way or is it his duty [to pay the Nusayri 
fighter on time]? 

Is it permitted to kill the above-mentioned Nusayris and to confiscate 
their property, or not? If the commander, may the exalted God sup- 
port him, were to fight a holy war to oppress their heresy and remove 
them from the fortresses of the Muslims and the Muslim people were 
to refrain from marrying them and eating their slaughtered meat and 
were he to order them to fast [in Ramadan] and to pray [the ortho- 
dox prayers] and were he to prevent them from maintaining openly 
their heretic religion in order to make them understand their heresy-is 
this better and more rewarding than preparing the war against the 
armies of the Mongols in their territory [that of the Nusayris] and 
the attack of the Chinese territory, and that of Zanj [Africa], or is this 
[oppressing the Nusayris] better? Can a Nusayri holy fighter be con- 
sidered a murābit (pl. murābitūn, a frontier defender] and should he 
be rewarded as a murabit in the border towns by the sea preventing 
the invasion of the Franks [Crusaders], or is this [oppressing them] 
more rewarding? Is it obligatory for someone who knows the doctrine 
of the mentioned [Nusayris] to publish their matter and to help elimi- 
nating their heresy and spread Islam among them? Then maybe God 
may turn their descendants and their sons into Muslims, or is it per- 
mitted to him to overlook and ignore [their heretic doctrine]? What is 
the reward of someone who strives for it [revealing the Nusayri doc- 
trine and oppressing them]? And that of the fighter and the murabit 
who persist in it? Please answer as simply [as possible] and we will be 
grateful and thankful. 
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fatwa 


These people called Nusayriyya, they and the other kinds of Qarmatians, 
the Batinis, are more heretical than the Jews and the Christians and even 
more than several heterodox groups. Their damage to the [Muslim] 
community of [the Prophet] Muhammad, may God pray for him and 
bless him, is greater than the damage of the infidels who fight [against 
the Muslims], such as the heretical Mongols, the Crusaders and oth- 
ers, since they [Nusayris and other Batinis] are pretending before the 
uneducated Muslims that they are Shīīs and loyal to the ahl al-bayt 
[people of the house] but in reality they do not believe in God, in his 
messenger, in his holy book, in obligation or prohibition, [they do not 
believe] in reward and punishment, in paradise and hell, or in any of 
the messengers prior to Muhammad, may God pray for him and bless 
him, or in one of the previous religions [prior to Islam]. They rather 
use the words of God and his messenger that are known to the Muslim 
scholars, and would give them allegorical interpretation based on mat- 
ters they invent and call them the esoterical sciences. 

They do not have any limit to their heretical claims concerning the 
names of the exalted God and his [Quranic] verses, as well as to the 
falsification of the words of God and his messenger from their original 
signification. This is a result of their goal of denying the belief and 
the laws of Islam in any possible way, pretending that their claims are 
based on truths [only] they know. They have well-known struggles as 
well as [polemical] books against Islam and the Muslims. When they 
have an opportunity they shed the blood of the Muslims, such as their 
murder of the pilgrims and throwing their bodies into the Zamzam 
well on one occasion, and the stealing of the black stone of the Kaba 
and keeping it for some time on another occasion. They killed Muslim 
scholars and shaykhs, a number that only the exalted God can count. 

The Muslim scholars wrote books unveiling their secrets and expos- 
ing their mysteries and explained in them their situation of heresy and 
their heterodoxy, which is more severe than that of the Jews and the 
Christians and [even] of the Brahmans’ of India who worship idols. It 
is well known about them that the Syrian coasts were conquered by the 
Christians from their [lands’] direction since they are always hostile to 


7 See concerning this group in India, S. Stroumsa, “The Barahima in early kalām”, 
JSAI 6 (1985), pp. 229-241. 
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the Muslims, with the Christians against the Muslims. And the most 
severe calamity for them is the victory of Islam against the Mongols 
and the Muslims’ conquest of the coastland and the submission of 
the Christians. Their greatest celebrations are when, God forbid, the 
Christians take over the border villages of the Muslims. Indeed, the 
border villages remained in the hands of the Muslims, even the island 
of Cyprus that was conquered at [the time of] the caliphate of com- 
mander of the faithful Uthmān ibn ‘Affan, by Mu'awiya ibn Abi 
Sufyan until the fourth[tenth] century. These objectors to God and his 
messengers became numerous in that time in the coastlands and other 
places and as a result the Christians conquered the coastland, then 
Jerusalem and other places. It is their conduct which was the main rea- 
son for this [conquest]. Then when God sent the Muslim kings, such 
as Nür al-Din the shahid and Salàh al-Din, and those who followed 
them, and they conquered the coastlands [and took them] from the 
Christians and other lands taken by them, as well as Egypt, where they 
[the Batinis] ruled for around two centuries. They [the Batinis] and the 
Christians cooperated in fighting the Muslims until they conquered 
the land. From that time, the Muslim propaganda spread in Egypt 
and Syria. But then the Mongols invaded the Muslim territories and 
murdered the caliph in Baghdad and other Muslim kings using their 
help. Indeed it is the astronomer of the Mongol leader, his minister 
al-Nasir al-Tūsī in Alamut [center of the Nizārī Isma‘llis in Persia], 
who demanded the execution of the caliph under their rule. 

They have names that are well known to the Muslims: sometimes 
they are called Malahida, sometimes Ismā īliyya, sometimes Qaramita, 
sometimes Batiniyya, sometimes Khurramiyya and sometimes 
Muhammara. Some of these names concern them all and some only 
a group of them, such as the name Islam and beliefs concerning all 
the Muslims, and some Muslim groups have a specific name accord- 
ing to their lineage, their territory or another component. Interpreting 
their goals would be a long task, as the scholars said concerning them: 
the open aspect of their religion is opposition [rafd, a nickname for 
Shīism] and its concealed aspect is absolute heresy and the truth con- 
cerning their matter is that they do not believe in any of the prophets 
and the messengers, not in Noah, not in Abraham, not in Moses, not 
in Jesus or Muhammad. They do not believe in any of the revealed 
holy books, not in the Bible, not in the Evangelical Gospels or the 
Quran. They do not believe that this world has a creator that created 
it, or that there is a religion that he ordered be followed, or that he 
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has a world where he rewards and punishes people for their acts other 
than this world. 

In some cases they base their belief on the doctrines of the nat- 
uralist and theist philosophers, as did the owners of the Epistles of 
the Brothers of Wisdom, and in other cases on the philosophers with 
inclination to the Persian heretics and objectors who worship and sac- 
rifice to the ox. As proof for their belief, they use the words of the 
prophecies based on an expression which they corrupt and turn into a 
tradition that they attribute to the Prophet, may God pray for him and 
bless him, who said: “The first thing God created is the intellect, then 
he told him: Come! and he came; then he told him to go and he went”. 
They corrupt his words and claim that the first thing he created was 
the intellect to adjust it to the words of the philosophers and followers 
of Aristotle, that the first emanation from necessary being is the intel- 
lect. In other [cases they base their argument] on a reliable expression 
of the Prophet which they corrupt from its original meaning as do the 
owners of the Epistles of the Brothers of Wisdom, the theists and their 
kind of people, and [along the way] many of their lies penetrated [the 
beliefs of] many Muslims and influenced them, to the extent that in 
their books it [their doctrine] turned into a path for people who are 
related to knowledge and religion. Even though the latter do not agree 
with the heretical beliefs of the former, they still reveal their damned 
propaganda, which they call “the quiet propaganda” and which con- 
tains several levels called “the Edge of the Highest Initiation”* and 
the “most exalted law". They include in their “Highest Initiation" the 
denial of the Creator and show scorn towards him and those who are 
close to him, to the extent that one of them would write the name of 
the Almighty God at the bottom of his leg. This book also contains the 
denial of his laws and his religion and the denial of all the prophets, 
as well as the claim that they are of their kind [as the angels] seek- 
ing for leadership. Some of them excelled in seeking leadership, and 
some failed and even died. They consider Muhammad, may God pray 
for him and bless him, and Moses, peace upon him from the first 
category [who succeeded] and Jesus from the second [who failed and 
died]. It [the book]) contains scorn for prayer, alms giving, fasting and 


* Concerning the forgery of this book and its association with the Ismāīīlīs, see 
Halm, The Empire of the Mahdi: The Rise of the Fatimids, trans. M. Bonner (Leiden: 
Brill, 1996), p. 16. 
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pilgrimage, and permits prohibited intercourse and the scorn of other 
obligations, which are too numerous to mention. 

They have signs and [forms of] speech that enable them to recog- 
nize each other, so that if they are situated in a Muslim territory in 
which there are many believers they veil their identity from those who 
do not know them. 

All the Muslim scholars agreed concerning such people that it is 
forbidden to marry them, nor can a Muslim marry one of them who 
is under his control or a free woman. The meat that they slaughter is 
prohibited. As to their cheeses, their rennet is a matter of controversy 
between two famous points of view, that it is like the rennet of car- 
rion and that it is like the meat of the Persians and the rennet of the 
Crusaders of whom it is said that they do not purify their meat. As to 
the view of Abū Hanifa and Ahmad [ibn Hanbal], both agree that this 
cheese is permitted because the rennet of the carrion is pure, because 
of the belief that the rennet does not die with the death of the slaugh- 
tered beast and the use of the internal parts of an impure beast is not 
impure. Shafi and Malik, as well as Ahmad in another tradition, claim 
that this cheese is impure since the rennet of these people is impure, 
because the milk, the meat and the rennet are impure. It is the kind 
of meat that is forbidden to consume because it is like carrion. The 
holders of the two points of view both base their claim on traditions 
transmitted from the Companions. The former cite traditions that 
they [the Companions of the Prophet] have eaten from the cheese of 
the Persians, and the latter claimed that they have eaten only chosen 
cheeses from the Christians. This is [still] an issue of controversy and 
one should choose which tradition to follow. 

As to their tools and their clothes they are like those of the Persians, 
which the great reliable scholars say cannot be used before being 
washed, since their meat is impure and that probably touched their tools 
to make them impure as well. The exceptions are tools which logically 
would not touch impure things and do not need to be washed. [Even] 
‘Umar [the caliph] purified himself from his Christian slave woman, so 
there is no doubt about his impurity [since he touched her]. 

It is prohibited to bury them in Muslim graveyards or to pray for 
one of them who died because God forbade prayer for munāfigīna 
[hypocrites] such as ‘Abdallah ibn Ubayy and his kind, who openly 
prayed, gave alms, fasted and fought jihad with the Muslims and did 
not reveal doctrines which contradict the religion of Islam, but con- 
cealed them. In this context Allah said: “You must not pray for any- 
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one of them who died or visit his grave” [Ourān, al-Tawba (9):84], 
let alone those who are part of the heresy, hypocrisy and are openly 
infidels. 

The use of such people in the border villages of the Muslims or their 
fortresses and army is a great sin and is like using wolves to pasture 
sheep, since they are the most seditious people towards the Muslims 
and their commanders and the most eager to destroy the [Muslim] 
religion and the regime. They are the most eager people to open the 
border camps to the enemies of the Muslims, so those responsible 
must remove them from the lists of the soldiers either for a raid or 
another war. It is not permitted to delay this matter even though he 
[the commander] has the ability to do it, unless they are used for 
[unarmed] work, and if they do it according to the agreement with 
them it is permitted. As to their salary, it should be paid to them on 
time because it was agreed upon with them. If the agreement is legal 
so the payment on time is an obligation even if he is heretic, and also 
if their employment is not on a salary basis but as in work in the field, 
which is permitted to them. 

Nevertheless, their life and possessions are permitted [to be taken]. 
If they show regret there is a debate between the scholars whether to 
accept it. Those who accept their repentance if they accept the laws of 
Islam will agree to leave them their possessions. Those who reject their 
regret and refuse [to confiscate] the heritage of these kind of people, 
[judged that] it should be transferred to the spoils in the treasury. The 
reason [for the rejection] is that when those people are arrested they 
pretend to possess the opposite of their ridiculous religion and veil 
their true belief. And among the Muslims there are some who do not 
know, so they must be warned against them. They [the heretics] must 
not be authorized to gather or to carry weapons. If they are from the 
fighting soldiers and follow the laws of Islam, such as the five prayers, 
and the reading of the Quran, those should be left with scholars who 
will teach them the Muslim religion and stay between them and their 
commander. [Also] Abt Bakr the rightful, may God be pleased from 
him, and the rest of the Companions, when they won the fight against 
the rebels and came to him, he told them to choose between the war 
which brings honor and the peace which brings wages. They asked 
him: “O Caliph of the messenger of God we are aware of the honoring 
war but what is the peace which brings wages?” So he replied: “You 
would be paid ransom for our dead fighter but we would not pay for 
yours, and you would declare that our dead fighters are in heaven and 
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yours are in hell. We would gain the spoils we collected from your 
property and you would be paid ransom for your spoils, we would 
confiscate from you the land and the weapons and you would not be 
authorized to ride horses and would be left with the tails of the camels 
[i.e. less noble animals to ride] until the Caliph of the messenger of 
God would authorize it to you". The Companions criticized him for 
this except for the guarantee for the Muslim dead fighters. Then Umar 
told them: *Those died for the sake of God and would be compensated 
by God, since they are martyrs they have no ransom" and everybody 
accepted his claim and this is what the Companions agreed upon and 
is also the doctrine of the great scholars. There was a controversy 
among the scholars over this issue and most of them agreed that there 
is no guarantee for those who are killed by the rebellious apostates 
and this was their final decision. This is the doctrine of Abū Hanifa 
and Ahmad according to one tradition and that of al-Shāftī accord- 
ing to another. This was the first thing agreed upon and followed by 
the Companions with those apostates after their return to Islam even 
though their blameworthiness was clear. So they were prevented from 
riding horses and carrying weapons and could not be authorized to 
stay in the army, as Jews and Christians are not authorized and are 
under the authority of the Muslim laws until they reveal their inten- 
tion [literally: what they do) if they are good or bad. As to those who 
are the leaders of their corrupted religion and show repentance, they 
would be separated from them and taken to the Muslim lands where 
they would be guided [to Islam] or put to death for their betrayal. 
There is no doubt that fighting these people and attacking them 
from the borders is one of the greatest obligations and the rightful 
[Caliph Umar] and the rest of the Companions began the holy war 
against the apostates before the war against the heretics from the 
People of the Book, because fighting them [means] defending Muslim 
land and no one is authorized to keep secret what he knows about 
them. On the contrary, he should expose it and unveil them until the 
Muslims know the truth concerning them. No one is authorized to 
help them to remain in the army and in other kinds of work. No one 
has the right to prohibit the execution of an order of God and his 
messenger concerning them, since this is one of the most important 
issues [literally: doors] connected with commanding what is good and 
preventing what is evil and the holy war for God's sake. God told his 
Prophet: *O Prophet! Fight the holy war against the apostates and the 
infidels! (Ourān, al-Tawba [9]: 73). And according to the two most 
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reliable traditionists [Bukhari and Muslim] the Prophet said: “A war 
camp during day and night for God’s sake is better than pilgrimage in 
the holy months and in the rest of the periods”. God said: “Did you 
consider the watering of the pilgrim and the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Mosque equal to the belief in God and in the Last Day and fighting 
for the sake of God is not equal for God, etc.”. In his words: “Those 
who believed and migrated and fought the holy war for the sake of 
God with their property and soul are in the highest rank for God and 
they are the winners. God supply them with good news of his mercy 
and his contentedness [with their acts] and of Paradise for them in 
which they will remain happy. Remaining for ever there because God’s 
reward is great” (Quran, al-Tawba [9]:19-21). 
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